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A sociologist and a noted medical authority combine their skills to show - 


that the cause of physical illness and a patient’s chance of recovery are 
often related to such personal and social factors as family problems, job 
difficulties, economic insecurity, religion, and even hospital atmosphere and 
personnel. They report how newer developments in the social sciences can 
supplement medical techniques in the treatment of disease. 
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By Lyle Saunders 


This book explores the difficulties inherent in supplying “Anglo” health 
services and medical care to the 23 million Spanish-speaking people living 
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much with specific technologies as with the social and cultural dynamics 
involved. It offers no set rules for solving human problems; it is designed 
to open paths for finding them. 
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may happen in today’s China. It probes the motives and policies of a 
regime whose prospects are sure to shape world history. Bor the first 
time, Peking’s plans—and its ability to achieve them—are interpreted 
in the hard light of facts. - | 
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for international Studies, M.LT. W. W. Rostow explores in highly 
readable style Red Ching’s past, her present relationship to Russia and 
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the quarreling states of the world to return to an effective peace. hile 
he Berle that the difference is the consequence of a lower and coarser 
order of men taking up the practice of diplomacy, he explains their 
advent as resulting from ‘the rise of the masses in history.’ Their 
invasion of the foreign field signified the abandonment of the calm in 
which diplomatic decisions should be made. After a luminous review 
of the chaos that has continued since the official ending of the Second 
World War, he once more declares his conviction, which we may accept 
as the thesis of his book, ‘that popular diplomacy, obedient to the 
instincts of the crowd, must nec y ... lose every war in which it 
engages.’ I wish this lively and biting work may be widely read, espe- 
cially by Americans who have gone far astray in their view of the func- 
tions of diplomacy.” 

Ferdinand Schevill, Professor Emeritus, University of Chicago 

“His theme is so sobering as to make his book required reading for 

eaple with even the slightest interest in their destinies, whether imme- 
iate or ultimate.” 
Harry R. Rudin, Yale University 

“I read it with great interest. . . . I believe that his book will stimu- 
late much careful thinking. I have no doubt that out of its criticism 
a better understanding of the world situation will emerge.” 

Quincy Wright, University of Chicago 

“His relentlessly honest and penetrating analysis of modern diplomacy 
will be welcomed by all those who take international affairs seriously.” 

Paul F. Boller, Southern Methodist University 


“An excellent book. Here is advice of the greatest candor and impor- 
tance from a veteran journalist who for a generation observed intimately 
the contemporary management of foreign affairs.” 

George A. Lundberg, University of Washington 
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a rl oe perceptive analysis of its follies, and he has given his counsel 
as to how it may still change its ways.” 

George W. De Armond, Jr. 


“A devastating case against the vulgarization of international rela- 
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FOREWORD 


This issue contains a symposium on the formulation of ethical standards of prac- 
tice within specific professional groups. The volume is in large part a revision of 
some of the subject matter appearing in THe Annars of May 1922. 

The materials are presented in two parts. The first contains articles on de- 
velopments within particular professions. The second contains three comprehen- 
sive or generalizing articles that sum up the problem of defining a profession and 
the evidence that business management is becoming a profession. As the third 
article, it has been thought appropriate to reprint from the 1922 volume Professor 
R. M. Maclver’s article, “The Social Significance of Professional Ethics.” 

The authors writing in the various groups have been invited to present not mere 
descriptions but appraisals or evaluations of: 

i. The ethical standards that have been recognized or adopted. If there is a 
code this is quoted. Brief codes are given in full; the lengthier ones are gener- 
ously quoted. 

2. The processes by which the ethical standards were formulated. 

3. Activities by way of encouraging observance or by way of enforcement of the 
code or other standards. i 

4. Emerging problems or unresolved issues or difficult matters with which the 
professional group is dealing. . 

5. Other aspects deemed important by the author. 

These specifications have been applied by the authors selected in accordance 
with their own judgment. 

The symposium is published in the expectation that it meets a need for inter- 
pretations of recent experience. Here is at least a portion of the record of a proc- 
ess going on in society. It may be restated that the emphasis here has been to 
record experience, and thus not to consider in any technical sense the social theories 
involved. Probably, however, the student of social theory will find here materials 
which are grist for his mill. 


L, Benson Y. LANDIS 


The Ethics of Public Accounting 


By Joun L. CAREY 


ANNEVAR Bush has noted as one 

of the important characteristics of 
a profession the fact that the typical 
client who buys professional services is 
not in a position to judge their quality 
for hims=lf. He must rely on the repu- 
tation cf the. individual professional 
practitioner and the standards of con- 
duct maintained by the profession as a 
whole. Caveat emptor does not apply. 

For each particular profession, there- 
fore, ethical concepts grow as the pub- 
lic interest in its services becomes more 
clearly discernible. The development of 
formal echical standards in the account- 
ing profession is an especially interest- 
ing example of such growth because it 
has come about in so short a time. 

From the earliest days of account- 
ing-—double-entry bookkeeping was in- 
vented m Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury—the honesty and integrity of the 
individual accountant were paramount, 
because his work was worthless unless 
people trusted him. But it is a long 
step from individual reputation to gen- 
eral professional responsibility, and the 
accounting profession has taken that 
‘step in comparatively recent years, as 
the number of accountants in public 
practice and the number of people rely- 
ing on their work have grown at a spec- 
tacular rate. 

There were approximately 250 certi- 
fied public accountants in the United 
States in 1900 and less than 5,000 in 
1920; today there are more than 50,000. 
On January 23, 1954, Mr. Arthur B. 
Foye, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, predicted that the 
number of certified public accountants 


_ in the United States will double in the 





next ten to fifteen years. Many things 
have contributed to this growth: the 
diffusion of corporate stock ownership, 
with public demand for an independent 
examination of corporation financial 
statements; the establishment, and ever 
heavier burden of, business and indi- 
vidual income taxes; the interest of 
management, creditors, labor, govern- 
ment, and the general public in the re- 
liability of financial reporting. Not 
least important is the fact that there 
may be honest differences of opinion in 
accounting, so that objective standards 
are needed to provide understandability 
and reasonable comparability. 

The ethics of public accounting there- 
fore has two aspects: (1) a code of pro- 
fessional conduct and (2) development 
of generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and auditing standards. 


ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 


Since the emphasis in this paper is 
on professional ethics rather than stand- 
ards, it need only be said about the 
latter that the American Institute of - 
Accountants (since 1937 the only na- 
tional organization of certified public 
accountants) has’ committees on ac- 
counting and auditing procedure which 
regularly issue authoritative statements 
aimed toward minimizing areas oi dif- 
ference and controversy in accounting 
practice. 


RULES oF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


: The American Institute has also had 
since 1917 an official code of profes- 
sional conduct, binding on all members, 
which formalizes the generally accepted 
ethical standards of the accounting pro- 


2 Tae ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


_ fession.t. As in other professions, this 
code is in continual process of modifica- 
tion and expansion in the public inter- 
est. , At present there are sixteen rules, 
which may be summarized as follows: 


Professional attitude 


1, Firm name, style, and description 
must be appropriate. ) 

2. Practice as a corporation is for- 
bidden. f 

3. Occupations incompatible with pub- 
lic accounting are prohibited. 

4. Members in practice also engaged 
in other related occupations must ob- 
serve the same rules of conduct in such 
other occupations. 

5. Advertising is prohibited. 

6. Solicitation is prohibited. 

7. Institute members must observe 
the rules of state societies, -where they 
exist, on competitive bidding. 

8. Offers of employment to employees 
of other accountants are prohibited. 


Confidence of clients 


1. The confidential relationship with 
the client must not be violated. 

2. Splitting fees with, or paying com- 
missions to, the laity is prohibited. 

3. Members may not permit another, 
except a partner or employee, to use his 
name in connection with financial state- 
ments, 

4. A member may not sign work pre- 
pared by others, except his own associ- 
ates or other accredited accountants. 


Confidence of third parties 


1. In certifying statements, members 
must conform with generally accepted 
accounting and auditing standards. 

2. Contingent fees (fees based on the 
accountant’s findings or the results 
thereof) in conjunction with audit work 
are prohibited. 

1 The Rules of Professional Conduct of the 


American Institute of Accountants appear in 
full in the Appendix to this article. 


3. A member must not vouch for the 
accuracy of forecasts of earnings. 

4. A member may not express an 
opinion on financial statements of an 
enterprise financed by public distribu- 
tion of securities if he or one of his im- 
mediate family has a substantial finan- 
cial interest in the enterprise. If the 
enterprise is not publicly financed but 
the statements are used as basis of 
credit he may not express an opinion 
unless in his report he discloses any 
substantial financial interest which he 
or his family may have in that enter- 
prise. 


CONCEPT OF INDEPENDENCE 


The concept of independence, im- 
plied throughout these rules, is the 
most important of all, and is in some 
respects peculiar to the accounting pro- 
fession. The accountant in public prac- 
tice recognizes at all times a moral re- 
sponsibility not only to his client but 
also to any third party who may place 
reliance on financial statements with 
which the accountant’s name is associ- 
ated. This concept of independence, 
accepted in the profession since early 
days, is now recognized in law and spe- 
cifically in the rules and regulations and 
decisions of the federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission, which requires 
that all corporations whose securities 
are listed on the principal stock ex- 
changes be audited by independent pub- 
lic accountants.’ 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


. Rules of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission provide that an accountant 
will not be considered independent with 
respect to any client in which he has a 
substantial financial interest, or with 
whom he is related as promoter, under- 
writer, voting trustee, director, officer, 

2 Rule 2.01, Regulation S—X, Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and the Investment Company Act of 1940. 
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or employee. In addition, the Commis- 
sion has held in specific cases that the 
following factual situations tended to 
impair the independence of certifying 
accountants: 

1. The balance-sheet was prepared 
by an employee of the certifying ac- 
countants who was also serving as the 
unsalaried but principal financial and 
accounting officer of the registrant and 
who was a shareholder of the regis- 
trant.? - 

2. The accountant was an employee 
or partner of another accountant who 
held stock of the registrant issued for 
services rendered in connection with its 
organization.* 

3. The certifying accountant con- 
sciously falsified facts.” 

4, The accountants subordinated their 
judgment to the desires of their client.® 

5. The agreement between account- 
ant and client indemnified the account- 
ant against liability.” 


AIA rules on independence 


Although the word “independence” is 
not used in the Rules of Professional 
Conduct of the American Institute of 
Accountants, it is clear that a number 
of the rules are designed to buttress in- 
dependence. Most important is Rule 
5, which reads in full as follows: 


In expressing an opinion on representa- 
tions in financial statements which he has 
examined a member may be guilty of an 
act discreditable to the profession if 

(a) he fails to disclose a material fact 
known to him which is not disclosed in the 
financial statements but disclosure of which 


3 In the Matter of Cornucopia Gold Mines, 
1 S.E.C. 264 (1936). 

tin the Matter of Richard Rameore Gold 
Mines, Ltd, 2 5.E.C. 377 (1937). 

SIn the Matter of American Terminals and 
Transit Company, 1 S E.C. 701 (1936). 

Sin the Matter of Metropolitan Personal 
Loan Company, 2 S.E C. 803 (1937). 

TIn the Matter of A. Hollander & Son, 
Inc, 8 SE.C. 586 (1941). 


is necessary to make the financial state- 
ments not misleading; or 

(b) he fails to report any material mis- 
statement known to him to appear in the 
financial statement; or 

(c) he is materially negligent in the con- 
duct of his examination or in making his 
report thereon; or 

(d) he fails to acquire sufficient infor- 
mation to warrant expression of an opin- 
ion, or his exceptions are sufficiently ma- 
terial to negative the expression of an opin- 
ion; or 

(e) he fails to direct attention to any 
material departure from generally accepted 
accounting principles or to disclose any 
material omission of generally accepted 
auditing procedure applicable in the cir- 
cumstances, 


Subjective attitudes 


Tt will be noted that the concept of 
independence exemplified in Rule 5 is 
subjective, emphasizing attitude of mind 
and purpose rather than adherence to 
standards defining prohibited acts and 
relationships. As stated by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants: 


Rules of conduct can only deal with ob- 
jective standards and cannot assure inde- 
pendence. Independence is an attitude of 
mind, much deeper than the surface dis- 
play of visible standards. These standards 
may change or become more exacting but 
the quality itself remains unchanged. In- 
dependence, both historically and philo- 
sophically, is the foundation of the public 
accounting profession, and upon its main- 
tenance depends the profession’s strength 
and its stature.’ 


Under the subjective test of independ- 
ence, therefore, it may be argued that 
an accountant might be independent in 
spite of close relationships with his 
client, or that he might lack independ- 
ence in spite of the most correct appear- 
ances. His behavior, whether it meets 

8 “Independence of the Certified Public Ac- 


countant,” The Journal of Accountancy, July 
1947, pp. 51-53. 
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the test of an objective definition or 
not, might be the best criterion of in- 
dependence. 


Objective standards 


This is not to say, however, that the 
profession is content either to leave the 
whole matter to subjective determina- 
tion or to relegate the task of maintain- 
ing the objective concept of independ- 
ence to enforcement by the courts or 
governmental administrative agencies. 
Rules 3, 4, 6, 9, 13, and 15 of the Rules 
of Professional Conduct of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants fortify the 
concept of independence in objective 
terms. For example, Rule 13 limits 
the financial interest which an account- 
ant may have in a client’s affairs, as 
follows: l 


A member shall not express his opinion 
on financial statements of any enterprise 
financed in whole or in part by public dis- 
tribution of securities, if he owns or is 
committed to acquire a financial interest 
in the enterprise which is substantial either 
in relation to its capital or to his own per- 
sonal fortune, or if a member of his im- 
mediate family owns or is committed to 
acquire a substantial interest in the enter- 
prise. A member shall not express his 
opinion on financial statements which are 
used as a basis of credit if he owns or is 
committed to acquire a financial interest 
in the enterprise which is substantial either 
in relation to its capital or to his own per- 
sonal fortune or if a member of his im- 
mediate amily owns or is committed to 
acquire a substantial interest in the enter- 
prise, unless in his report he discloses such 
interest. 


Rule 3 prohibits fee-splitting, and ac- 
ceptance of brokerage or commission 
from laymen. Rule 4 prohibits mem- 
bers from engaging in occupations in- 
compatible with public accounting. Rule 
6 prohibits a member from signing a re- 
port purporting to express his opinion 
as a result of an examination of finan- 
cial statements unless prepared by him 


or other accredited accountants as de- 
fined in the rule. Rule 9 prohibits a 
member from accepting fees contingent 
upon the results of his findings. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Professional standards of conduct are 
of merely academic value, however, un- 
less backed by adequate power of en- 
forcement. Disciplinary authority over 
certified public accountants is exercised 
by state boards of accountancy; by 
state societies of certified public ac- 
countants, and by the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. State boards ad- 
minister the laws concerning certified 
public accountants, which exist in all 
the states. They have power to sus- 
pend or revoke the certificate of a certi- 
fied public accountant for misconduct, 
specified in the governing statute, or 
for violations of rules which the boards 
may have adopted under authority of 
the statute. State societies may ad- 
monish, suspend, or expel members 
found guilty of violations of the by- 
laws of such stata societies or of their 
rules of professional conduct. The 
American Institute of Accountants may 
admonish, suspend, or expel a member 
who is found guilty of violation of its 
bylaws or Rules of Professional Con- 
duct, and may publish the name of the 
offending member if the trial board so 
orders. i 

A complaint may be submitted to the 
Institute by a state society, or a com- 
plaint may be submitted by the Insti- 


-tute to a state society or to a state 


board. l 

The Committee on Professional Ethics 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants may receive complaints from mem- 
bers of the Institute, from the general 
public, and from Institute staff mem- 
bers who have been instructed to refer 
to the committee public documents such 
as court decisions or press clippings 
which include any allegation or intima- 
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tion that a member of the Institute has 
conducted himself in a manner dis- 
creditable to the profession. The com- 
mittee also receives as complaints re- 
leases of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in which there is reference 
to members of the Institute, transmitted 
by the chief accountant of the Com- 
mission. i 
NEW PROBLEMS UNDER STUDY 


It will be readily understood that in 
a rapidly growing profession new prob- 
lems of professional conduct constantly 
occur. To devise a code of ethics good 
for all time is neither practical nor de- 
sirable. However, alert recognition of 


new problems as they arise plus effec- . 


tive organization can be instrumental 
in devising rules which will maintain an 
ever higher level of professional con- 
duct. Suggestions for improvement in 
the standards. of professional conduct 
are continually under study. 

For example, it has been suggested 
that Rule 5 should provide for enforce- 
ment of the Statements on Auditing 
Procedure No. 23 of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, which the pro- 
fession has adopted. 

Statement No. 23 recommends that 
an independent auditor, in any report to 
which his name is attached in conjunc- 
tion with financial statements, either ex- 
press an opinion on the fairness of the 
financial statements, with or without ex- 
ceptions as might be permitted, or, if 
his examination has been insufficient to 
justify the expression of an opinion or 
for other reasons he must withhold an 
Opinion, state clearly that he is unable 
to express such opinion and the reasons 
why. 

Another area which is being studied 
deals with the problem of competitive 
bidding, particularly with regard to mu- 
nicipal audits. 

Competitive bidding for professional 
engagements is one of the things that 


tends to lower professional standards. 
Several state societies have adopted 
rules forbidding members to submit 
competitive bids, and Institute mem- 
bers must observe those rules where 
they exist. One of the difficulties in 
stopping this practice is encountered in 
defining a competitive bid in such a way 
as to be acceptable to all concerned. 
One effective approach to the problem 
lies in education of the public to an un- 
derstanding of the fact that they can 
hope only to get what they pay for, 
and that a request for bids often auto- 
matically eliminates reputable certified 
public accountants from consideration. 


GENERAL PUBLIC INTEREST 


In all professions, of course, rules of 
conduct are adopted in the general pub- 
lic interest as well as in the interest of 
clients. The doctor has a responsibility 
for public health, the lawyer for the fair 
administration of justice, the architect 
for the safety of all who use buildings. 
The accountant in public practice is 
likewise responsible for reliable and 
comprehensive financial reporting as es- 
sential to the general health of the 


‘economy. ; 


But the public accountant also has a 
special responsibility to many individu- 
als who are not his clients and yet have 
an immediate stake in his work: the 
banker who lends money on an audited 
financial statement, the investor who 
judges the value of his stock on the ba- 
sis of a-corporation’s annual report, gov- 
ernment agents who accept it in meas- 
uring tax liability. 

When a famous fraud case revealed 
the fact that auditing practices previ- 
ously considered adequate might fail to 
reveal a falsification of inventories and 
receivables, the accounting profession 
promptly adopted new standards for 
audit of these assets. 

Accounting is not an exact science, 
and never can be. Currently, for ex- 
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ample, there is a major difference of 
opinion among economists, business ex- 
ecutives, and accountants themselves 
with respect to the proper depreciation 
figure for facilities which would cost 
more to replace than they cost origi- 
nally. That is a question of account- 
ing principles rather than ethics. 

But even in this difficult question, the 
public is protected by the ethical ac- 
counting concept of full disclosure; any 
departure from presently accepted ac- 
counting principles must be clearly indi- 


cated in the accountant’s formal opin- 
ion on the financial statements, and if 
the departure has a significant bearing 
on the reported figures, he must qualify 
his opinion or refuse to express any 
opinion at all. 

Accounting, like other professions, 
will continue to grow and change as far 
into the future as we can see. ‘The 
ethics of the accounting profession are 
designed to give the public the greatest 
possible protection throughout this proc- 
ess oI growth and development. 


John L. Carey, New York City, has been since 1948 executive director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, of which he was previously assistant secretary (1925~30) 


and secretary (1930-48). 


He 1s edstor of the Journal of Accountancy and author of Pro- 
fessional Ethics of Public Accounting (1946). 


APPENDIX 


RULES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT * 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


(These rules of conduct supplement the 
disciplinary clauses of the by-laws.) 

(1) A firm or partnership, all the indi- 
vidual members of which are members of 
the Institute, may describe itself as “Mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Account- 
ants,” but a firm or partnership, not all the 
individual members of which are members 
of the Institute, or an individual practicing 
under a style denoting a partnership when 
in fact there be no partner or partners, or 
a corporation, or an individual or individu- 
als practicing under a style denoting a cor- 
porate organization shall not use the desig- 
nation “Members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants.” 

(2) A member shall not allow any per- 
son to practice in his name who is not in 
partnership with him or in his employ. 

(3) Commissions, brokerage, or other 
participation in the fees or profits of pro- 
fessional work shall not be allowed directly 
or indirectly to the laity by a member. 

Commissions, brokerage, or other par- 


* As revised December 19, 1950. 


ra 


ticipation in the fees, charges, or profits of 
work recommended or turned over to the 
laity as incident to services for clients shall 
not be accepted directly or indirectly by a 
member. 

(4) A member shall not engage in any 
business or occupation conjointly with that 
of a public accountant, which is incom- 
patible or inconsistent therewith. 

(5) In expressing an opinion on repre- 
sentations in financial statements which he 
has examined, a member may be held guilty 
of an act discreditable to the profession if 

(a) he fails to disclose a material fact 
known to him which is not disclosed in the 
financial statements but disclosure of which 
is necessary to make the financial state- 
ments not misleading; or 

(b) he fails to report any material mis- 
statement known to him to appear in the 
financial statement; or 

(c) he is materially negligent in the 


. conduct of his examination or in making 


his report thereon; or 
(d} he fails to acquire sufficient infor- 


a 
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mation to warrant expression of an opin- 
ion, or his exceptions are sufficiently ma- 
terial to negative the expression of an opin- 
ion; or 

(e) he fails to direct attention to any 
material departure from generally accepted 
accounting principles or to disclose any ma- 
terial omission of generally accepted audit- 
ing procedure applicable in the circum- 
stances. 

(6) A member shall not sign a report 
purporting to express his opinion as the 
result of examination of financial - state- 
ments unless they have been examined by 
him, 4 member or an employee of his firm, 
a mem er of the Institute, a member of a 
similar association in a foreign country, or 
a certified public accountant of a state or 
territory of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(7) A member shall not directly or in- 
directly solicit clients by circulars or ad- 
vertisements, nor by personal communica- 
tion or interview, not warranted by exist- 
ing personal relations, and he shall not 
encroach upon the practice of another pub- 
lic accountant. A member may furnish 
service to those who request it. 

(8) Direct or indirect offer of employ- 
ment shall not be made by a member to 
an employee of another public accountant 
without first informing such accountant. 
This rule shall not be construed so as to 
inhibit negotiations with anyone who of his 
own initiative or in response to public ad- 
vertisement shall apply to a member for 
employment, 

(9) Professional service shall not be 
rendered or offered for a fee which shall 
be contingent upon the findings or results 
of such service. This rule does not apply 
to cases involving federal, state, or other 
taxes, in which the findings are those of 
the tax authorities and not those of the 
accountant. Fees to be fixed by courts or 
other public authorities, which are there- 
fore of an indeterminate amount at the' 


‘time when an engagement is undertaken, 


are not regarded as contingent fees within 
the meaning of this rule. 

(10) A member shall not advertise his 
professional attainments or services: 


(a) The publication of what is techni- 
cally known as a card is restricted to an 
announcement of the name, title (mem- 
ber of American Institute of Accountants, 
CPA, or other professional affiliation or 
designation), class of service, and address 
of the person or firm, issued in connection 
with the announcement of change of ad- 
dress or personnel of firm, and shall not 
exceed two columns in width and three 
inches in depth if appearing in a news- 
paper, and not exceed one-quarter of a 
page if appearing in a magazine or similar 
publication. a 

(b) A paid listing in a directory is re- 
stricted to the name, title, class of service, 
address and telephone number of the per- 
son or firm, and it shall not appear in bold 
type, box, or other form of display, or in 
a style which differentiates it from other 
listings in the same directory. 

(11) A member shall not be an offi- 
cer, director, stockholder, representative, or 
agent of any corporation engaged in the 
practice of public accounting in any state 
or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia. 

(12) A member shall not permit his 
name to be used in conjunction with an 
estimate of earnings contingent upon fu- 
ture transactions in a manner which may 
lead to the belief that the member vouches 
for the accuracy of the forecast. 

(13) A member shall not express his 
opinion on financial statements of any en- 
terprise financed in whole or im part by 
public distribution of securities, if he owns 
or is committed to acquire a financial in- 
terest in the enterprise which is substan- 
tial either in relation to its capital or to 
his own personal fortune, or if a member 
of his immediate family owns or 1s com- 
mitted to acquire a substantial interest in 
the enterprise. A member shall not ex- 
press his opinion on financial statements 
which are used as a basis of credit if he 
owns or is committed to acquire a finan- 
cial interest in the enterprise which is sub- 
stantial either in relation to its capital or 
to his own personal fortune or if a mem- 


‘ber of his immediate family owns or is 


committed to acquire a substantial interest 
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in the enterprise, unless in his report he 
discloses such interest. 

(14) A member shall not make a com- 
petitive bid for professional engagements 
in any state, territory, or the District of 
Columbia, if such a bid would constitute 
a violation of any rule of the recognized 
society of certified public accountants or 
the official board of accountancy in that 
state, territory, or District. 


(15) A member of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants engaged in an occupa- 
tion in which-he renders services of a type 
commonly rendered by public accountants, 
must observe the by-laws and rules of pro- 
fessional conduct of the Institute in the 
conduct of that occupation. 

(16) A member shall not violate the 
confidential relationship between himself _ 
and his client. 


Standards of Professional Practice in Architecture 


By GrEorczE BAIN CUMMINGS 


T the Eighty-sixth Convention of 
The American Institute of Archi- 

tects held in Boston, June 15-19, 1954, 
ATA Document 330, entitled “The Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice,” was re- 
vised, adopted as revised, and enacted 
as the official and governing ethical 
statement of The Institute. The state- 
ment, in two sections, reads as follows: 


I—Obligations of Good Practice 


The profession of architecture calls for 
men of the highest integrity, judgment, 
business capacity, and artistic and technical 
ability. An Architect’s honesty of purpose 
must be above suspicion; he acts as pro- 
fessional adviser to his client and his ad- 
vice must be unprejudiced; he is charged 
with the exercise of judicial functions as 
between client and contractors and must 
act with entire impartiality; he has moral 
responsibilities to his professional associ- 
ates and subordinates; he is engaged in a 
profession which carries with it grave re- 
sponsibility to the public. These duties 
and responsibilities cannot be properly dis- 
charged unless his motives, conduct and 
ability are such as to command respect and 
confidence. 

Planning, technical guidance, advice and 
counsel constitute the service of the pro- 
fession. Given in verbal, written or graphic 
form, they are rendered in order that build- 
ings with their equipment and the areas 
about them, in addition to being well suited 
to their purposes, well planned for health, 
safety, efficient operation and economical 
maintenance, and soundly constructed of 
materials and by methods most appropriate 
and economical for their particular uses, 
shall also have beauty and distinction. 

In order to promote the highest stand- 
ards of conduct in the practice of archi- 
tecture, The American Institute of Archi- 
tects has formulated the following basic 


principles for the guidance of the prcfes- 
sion: 

A. An Architect’s relation to his client 
depends upon good faith. Before under- 
taking any commission he should explain 
the exact nature and extent of his services, 
and of his compensation therefor. Where 
a fixed limit of cost is established in ad- 
vance of design, the Architect must be 
given freedom in determining the character 
of design and construction needed to meet 
as nearly as feasible the cost limit estab- 
lished but should not be understood to 
guarantee the final cost which will be de- 
termined not only by the Architect’s solu- 
tion of the owner’s fixed requirements but 
by the fluctuating conditions of the com- 
petitive construction market. 

It is an important duty of the Architect 


‘to keep the owner informed, during the 


progress of the work, as to the probable 
cost of construction involved. 

B. An Architect should consider the needs 
and stipulations of his client and the effect 
of his work upon the life and well-being of 
the public. 

C. An Architect may offer his services to 
anyone on the generally accepted basis of 
commission, fee, salary or royalty, as Ar- 
chitect, consultant, adviser, or assistant, 
provided that he rigidly maintains his pro- 
fessional integrity. 

D. An Architect should not make use 
of services offered by manufacturers, sup- 
pliers of building materials, appliances and 
equipment, or contractors, which may be 
accompanied by an obligation detrimental 
to the best interest of the client. 

E. An Architect’s drawings, specifications 
and other documents should be complete, 
definite and clear concerning his intentions, 
the scope of the contractor’s work, the ma- 
terials and methods of construction to be 
used therefor, and the conditions under 
which the construction work is to be com- 
pleted and paid for. 
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F, An Architect should guard equally the 
interests of the contractor as well as those 
of the client. The Architect will condemn 
workmanship and materials which are not 
in conformity with the contract docu- 
ments, but it is also his duty to give every 
reasonable aid toward a complete under- 
standing of those documents so that mis- 
takes may be avoided. He will not call 
upon a contractor to make good omissions 
and errors in the contract’ documents. 

G. An Architect in his investments and 
in his business relations outside of his pro- 
fession must be free from financial or per- 
sonal interests which tend to weaken or 
discredit his standing as an unprejudiced 
and honest adviser, free to act in his 
client’s best interests. 

H. An Architect should promote the in- 
terests of his professional organizations 
and do his full part of the work of those 
organizations. He should share in the in- 
terchange of technical information ‘and ex- 
perience with the design professions and 
the building industry. 

I. An Architect should inspire the loyal 
interest of his employees, providing suitable 
working conditions for them, requiring them 
to render competent and efficient services, 
and paying them adequate and just com- 
pensation therefor. 

J. An Architect should endeavor to pro- 
vide opportunity for the professional de- 
velopment of those who enter the profes- 
sion, by assisting them to acquire a full 
understanding of the functions, duties and 
responsibilities of Architects. 

K. An Architect should seek opportuni- 
ties to be of constructive service in civic 
affairs, and to the best of his ability ad- 
vance the safety, health and well-being of 
the community in which he resides. 

Finally, every Architect should do his 
part to forward justice, courtesy and sin- 
cerity in his profession. It is incumbent 
on him in the conduct of his practice to 
maintain a wholly professional attitude to- 
ward those he serves, toward those who 
assist him.in his practice, toward his fel- 
low Architects, and toward the members of 
other professions, and the practitioners of 
other arts. He should respect the distinc- 
tion between professional practice and non- 
professional enterprise. 


3 


I—Mandatory Standards 


1. An Architect shall not accept any 
compensation for his services other -than 
from his client or employer. 

2. An Architect shall not render profes- 
sional services without compensation. 


He shall neither offer nor provide pre- 
liminary services on a conditional ba- 
sis prior to definite agreement with 
the client that if the contemplated 
preject proceeds, he will be employed 
as its Architect. 


3. An Architect shall not knowingly com- 
pete with another Architect on a basis of 
professional charges, nor use donation as a 
device for obtaining competitive advantage. 

4. An Architect shall not offer his serv- 
ices in a competition except as provided in 
The Institute’s Competition Code. 

5. An Architect who has been retained 
as a professional adviser in a competition 
shall not accept employment as an Archi- 
tect for that project. 

.6. An Architect shall not render archi- 
tectural services to non-professional enter- 
prises connected with the building industry, 
except when 


(a) He does not either directly or in- 
directly solicit orders for the said en- 
terprises. 

(b) He is paid by salary, fee or roy- 
alty for his architectural services and 
does not participate in any profits of 
the aforesaid enterprises which would 
influence his professional integrity. 


7. An Architect shall not engage in build- 
ing cortracting. 

8. An Architect shall not knowingly in- 
jure falsely or maliciously, the professional 
reputation, prospects or practice of another 
Architect. 

9. An Architect shall not attempt to sup- 
plant another Architect after definite steps 
have heen taken by a client toward the 
latter’s employment. 

10. An Architect shall not undertake a 
commission for which he knows another 
Architect has been employed until he has 
notified such other Architect of the fact in 
writing and has conclusively determined 
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that the original employment has been 
terminated. i 

11. An Architect in soliciting work shall 
not divide fees except with professionals 
related to building design, and those regu- 
larly employed or known to be associated 
with his office. 

12. An Architect shall not use paid ad- 
vertising, nor use self-laudatory, exagger- 
ated, or misleading publicity. 


Factual materials, verbal or visual, 
which dignify the profession or ad- 
vance public knowledge of the Archi- 
tect’s function in society may be pre- 
sented through public communication 
media, ° 


13. An Architect shall not solicit, nor 
permit others to solicit in his name, ad- 
vertisements or other support toward the 
cost of any publication presenting his work. 

14. An Architect shall conform to the 
registration laws governing the practice of 
architecture in any state in which he prac- 
tices and he shall observe the standards of 
practice established by the local Architects’ 
professional body. 

15. An Architect shall at no time act in 
a manner detrimental to the best interests 
of the profession. 


Conclusion 


Since adherence to the principles herein 
enumerated is the obligation of every mem- 
ber of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, any deviation therefrom or from the 
broad principles of good practice as set 
forth in Section I, shall be subject to disci- 
pline in proportion to its seriousness. 

The Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects shall have sole 
power of interpreting these Standards of 
Professional Practice and its decisions shall 
be final subject to the provisions of the 
by-laws. 


NATURE OF THe AIA 


Before examining this statement in 
critical appraisal, the nature of The In- 
stitute should be understood. The re- 
cent Report of the Commission for the 
Survey of Education and Registration 
of The American Institute of Architects 


indicates the purpose and practice of 
The AIA as follows: 


In 1857 the Articles of Incorporation 
of The American Institute of Architects 
stated: 


“The object of this Society is to elevate 
the architectural profession as such, and to 
perfect its members practically and scien- 
tifically.” 


Today The Institute’s By-Laws give fuller 
definition: 


“The objects of The American Institute of 
Architects shall be to organize and unite 
in fellowship the architects of the United 
States of America; to combine their ef- 
forts so as to promote the aesthetic, scien- 
tific, and practical efficiency of the profes- 
sion; to advance the science and art of 
planning and building by advancing the 
standards of architectural education, train- 
ing, and practice; to coordinate the build- 
ing industry and the profession of archi- 
tecture to insure the advancement of the 
living standards of our people through their 
improved environment; and to make the 
profession of ever increasing service to 
society.” 


During the past century, The Institute 
has become in fact the medium through 
which American architects accomplish their 
professional purposes. From its birthplace 
on the Atlantic seaboard, it now extends 
across a continent. Its original roster of 
a few struggling chapters has multiplied to 
more than a hundred. The unification 
movement of the early 40’s in-egrated 
within its structure numerous state asso- 
ciations. From an initial roll of 13, its 
membership is now approaching 10,000, a 
majority of all U. S. registered architects. 
Thus, as a democratic organization within 
a democratic society, The Institute stands 
as the sole national agency, geographically 
comprehensive and professionally repre- 
sentative, uniting all whose concern is the 
science and art of architecture. 


In 1946 the structural reorganization of 
The AIA was predicated on the following 
goal: 


ate 
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“The ATA should so organize as to furnish 
adequate, inspiring leadership and service 
to the public, to the profession, and to 
professional education through the devel- 
opment of long-range objectives so that the 
architect may occupy himself with every 
phase of life in the civilization of which 
he is a part and thus may improve the 
physical framework of our living.” 1 


The nature and intent of The Insti- 
tute are thus,clearly stated to be in the 
public interest, and the social purpose 
of the practice of architecture the end 
to be served. 


A CIRCULAR OF Apvice-—1918 


The Standards of Professional Prac- 
tice recently enacted follow closely in 
form and substance “A Circular of Ad- 
vice—Relative to Principles of Profes- 
sional Practice and Canons of Ethics,” 
adopted in 1909, revised in 1912 and in 
1918. The present document was first 
adopted in 1947. 

The 1918 Circular, after a prelimi- 
nary paragraph almost identical with 
that of the present Standards, treats 
of the principles under the following 
headings: On the Architect’s status; On 
preliminary drawings and estimates; 
On superintendence and expert serv- 
ices; On the Architect’s charges; On 
payment for expert service; On selec- 
tion of bidders or contractors; On duties 
to the contractor; On engaging in the 
building trades; On accepting commis- 
sions or'favors; On encouraging good 
workmanship; On offering services gra- 
tuitously; On advertising; On signing 
buildings and use of titles; On com- 
petitions; On injuring others; On un- 
dertaking the work of others; On duties 
to students and draftsmen; On duties 


1The Architect at Mid-Century, Vol. I: 
Evolution and Achievement, edited by Turpin 
C. Bannister (New York: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1954), pp. 451-52. Quota- 
tion from this work is by permission of the 
owner of the copyright, The American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


to the public and to building authori- 
ties; On professional qualifications. 

The Canons of Ethics which follow 
are eleven in number. The entire docu- 
ment is not essentially different from 
the Standards now in effect. 


PRINCIPLES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


And that is to be expected. Rules of 
conduct based upon moral principles 
would be expected to change but slowly, 
and only as the conditions under which 
people live together in society change. 
In fifty years we have seen this coun- 
try change from a predominantly rural 
to a predominantly urban society. We 
have become a mobile people. We have 
become a minutely differentiated peo- 
ple, as each new technological change 
has altered vocational demands. And 
by those tokens we have become a much 
more mutually interdependent people. 
As we have veered toward interdepend- 
ence, we have become morally more re- 
sponsible toward our neighbors. So our 
codes of ethics are being stated or re- 
stated ever more in the public interest. 

The principles enunciated by The In- 
stitute in 1909, when there were less 
than 2,000 members, doubtless were 
stated in an endeavor to uplift the 
level of professional performance, to as- 
sure the public of our profession of in- 
tegrity as well as of competence, and 
to raise a standard of ethical profes- 
sional conduct to which all architects 
of good will might repair. 

Those worthy purposes have been 
served. There is informed opinion to 
the effect that the level of professional 
performance has been raised, and at an 
accelerating rate. The public increas- 
ingly acknowledges the profession’s in- 
tegrity and utilizes its competence. The 
Institute’s membership now includes 
more than a majority of all practicing 
architects and is increasing steadily. 

Revisions of the Standards (always by 
action of the annual convention, as set . 
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forth in the by-laws) have been few 
and minor. The language in which they 
are couched has become familiar and 
venerated. Even nonmembers of The 
Institute respect them and generally ob- 
serve them. Other professional bodies 
and vocational groups understand them 
and expect architects to adhere to them. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The Institute enforces these Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice through a 
judiciary procedure, which is set forth 
in the by-laws as follows: 


Architectural Practice 


Article 1. Unprofessional Conduct. 
Section 1. Definition. 


(a) The Standards of Professional Prac- 
tice are those ethics of conduct and prac- 
tice which are adopted by the Convention 
of The Institute or by The Board of Di- 
rectors, and published and distributed to 
corporate members and applicants for cor- 
porate membership, governing the actions 
of corporate members. 

(3) The “Procedure” noted in this chap- 
ter refers to the rules adopted by The 
Board of Directors under which charges of 
alleged violations of the Standards of Pro- 
fessional Practice are processed. 

(c) Any deviation by a corporate mem- 
ber from any of the Standards of Profes- 
sional Practice of The Institute or from 
any of the rules of The Board supple- 
mental thereto, or any action by him that 
is detrimental to the best interests of the 
profession and The Institute shall be 
deemed to be unprofessional conduct on 
his part, and ipso facto he shall be subject 
to ciscipline by The Institute. 


Article 2. Responsibility of The Board for 
Discipline. 

Section 1. Disciplinary Action by The 
Board, 


(a) Possible actions. The Board shall 
be the judge of what constitutes unprofes- 
sional conduct by a corporate member, and 
of whether or not he is guilty thereof. 
When The Board finds a member guilty of 


unprofessional conduct it shall: 

—censure him, or 

suspend his membership for such time 
as it deems fitting, or 

—terminate his membership, provided 
that in all instances the member com- 
plained of has been offered in writing an 
opportunity to be heard by The Board in 
his own defense, subject to the Procecure 
hereinafter set forth, at a hearing fixed by 
The Board as to time and place. 

(b) The Board is final authority in disci- 
plinary action matters. The decision of 
The Board in every matter concerning the 
conduct of a corporate member and every 
penalty imposed by it on a corporate mem- 
ber on account of unprofessional concuct 
shall be final and conclusive and without 
recourse as to the member and any per- 
son acting for him or in his behalf. 


Many judiciary cases—perhaps thirty 
-—arise in the course of a year, some of 
which do not run “full term.” Many 
complaints or instances of apparent 
dereliction are submitted to the Board. 
of Directors. In order both to free it- 
self of a too time-consuming matter 
(the Board meets only four times a 
year) and to secure the greatest meas- 
ure of consistency in the interpretation 
and application of the Standards, the 
Board in 1951 enacted the following 
rule: “There shall be referred to The 
Secretary of The Institute for reply all 
inquiries on the matter of ethics.” 

The carrying out of this policy has re- 
sulted as intended, and the opinions 
and admonitions of the Secretary (an 
elected officer) are rendered promptly, 
which greatly advantages the member- ` 
ship. Occasionally digests of such opin- 
ions and admonitions are published for 
the information of members and chapter 
officers. Since the recent convention, a 
chart of permitted and of prohibited ac- 
tivities in the nature of advertising has 
been published to the membership (see 
the accompanying “Guide to Permissive 
Publicity and Advertising Practice for 
Members of The American Institute of 
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Architects”). There is an eagerness on 
the part of the profession to accept and 
follow the Standards. It asks only to 
be advised competently regarding them. 


STATE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


Much is being done to encourage ob- 
servance of the Standards, beyond that 
required of Institute members. Every 
state in the country requires that the 
user of the title “Architect” shall pass 
a qualifying examination and become 
registered as an architect in that state. 
Each official State Board of Examiners 
has the opportunity in personal inter- 
views with candidates to stress respon- 
sibility for ethical conduct in every ar- 
chitect’s practice, and the Standards of 
The American Institute of Architects are 
cited as appropriate for study and ob- 
servance. The Board of Examiners 
may (and frequently Boards do) ask 
in the written examination for licensure 
questions concerning the ethical under- 
standing and attitude of the candidate. 

The state refuses to entertain an ap- 
plication from a person judged not to be 
“of good moral character.” Its Board 
of Examiners therefore stands upon firm 
ground in assuming that the ethics of 
the profession, its rules of conduct 
based upon moral principles, will be 
comprehended and accepted by the per- 
son of admitted “good moral character.” 

The state reserves the power to re- 
voke, suspend, or annul a license or to 
reprimand, censure, or otherwise disci- 
pline an architect for certain causes, in- 
cluding among others the following: 


. .. upon proof that the holder of such 
license is guilty of fraud or deceit or of 
gross negligence, incompetency or miscon- 
duct in the practice of architecture.* 


2 The University of the State of New York, 
Handbook 35: Higher Education, Architec- 
ture, Laws, Rules and Information (Albany, 


1953), p. 28. Although the quotation is from. 


the New York State law, other states follow 
the general pattern and language. 


Violation of the accepted ethical stand- 
ards of the profession may be consid- 
ered as at least contributory to the proof 
of misconduct. Thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, the force of law encourages the ob- 
servance of ethical standards. 


SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 


Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
either in specific courses of study or in 
the counseling of students, encourage 
observance of the ethical standards of 
the profession, and again, the published 
Standards of The American Institute of 
Architects is used as the basic text. It 
is assumed that every candidate for an 
architectural degree will become a prac- 
titioner. It is also assumed that he will 
become a member of The AIA. In many 
of the schools there are student chap- 
ters where he early begins his connec- 
tion with The Institute. And of course 
in such assumptions and activities, con- 
sideration of the ethics of the profes- 
sion is predominant. 


UNDERLYING ETHICAL CODES 


But, actually, “the quality of mercy 
is not strained” and no amount of du- 
ress, threat, or legal constraint will 
make an unethical person ethical, or 
an immoral or unmoral person moral. 
There must be the underlying social 
good will in order to develop good social 
conduct. For the code of ethics of the 
architect expresses the code of the gen- 
tleman, of the Ten Commandments, of 
the Sermon on the Mount, of the 
Golden Rule. From the well of good 
will spring justice, fair play, and re- 
gard for the rights of others and for the 
responsibilities of oneself toward others. 
Given such philosophy and motivation, 
there is no ethical problem. The reac- 
tion to any set of conditions will in- 
stinctively be the just, the kindly, the 
considerate reaction. 

It is on this note that the work previ- 
ously quoted (The Architect at Mid- 
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Century: Evolution and Achtevement) 


ends. The theme is being constantly - 


expressed and stressed with ever widen- 
ing effect. With it we conclude this re- 
view of the status of the ethics of this 
profession. 


The discipline of Architecture demands all 
of a man’s mind, to comprehend and as- 
similate; all of a man’s skill and ability, to 
practice; all of a man’s spirit, honorably 
to account for its stewardship. It demands 
integrity, industry, intelligence, imagination, 
initiative, and likewise courage, persever- 
ance, sacrifice, and constant striving. 

We are free men—by the grace of God 
and our heritage. Conjoined with our free- 
dom, and not to be dissociated from it, 
is our responsibility. Socially responsible 
practice of our profession demands that 
the architect be a “whole man”—gentle- 
man, scholar, citizen, philosopher. Out of 
his productive time and income he should 
give 2 tithe to the betterment of his com- 
munity and the society to which he owes 
his life and his living. Nothing less than a 
lifetime dedication to the ideals of his pro- 
fession will suffice for his ultimate satis- 
faction and happiness. 

There is one aspect of our responsibility 
that no one else can discharge for us. 
Where we as individuals live and practice 
our profession, we are the profession. The 
profession and all architects are judged by 
us. No program of national publicity or 
public relations will avail if in our own 
community we fail to do a good job. Here 
is a responsibility we cannot transfer or 
shirk. Upon us personally and individu- 
ally rests the yoke of the discipline‘of our 
profession. Of each of us is demanded the 


most meticulous care in the handling of 
each commission entrusted to us. 

It is fitting, therefore, that in the en- 
joyment of these opportunities and in the 
discharge of these responsibilities, the Oath 
of the Architect should be: 


Humbly and proudly I profess my com- 
petence under the discipline of archi- 
tecture. ~ l 

Upon my honor I promise unending de- 
votion to the task of continually study- 
ing, learing, seeking, experimenting, 
that I may become ever better edu- 
cated and trained for my work. 

Upon my honor I promise to my com- 
munity undeviating adherence to the 
ideal, of service to my fellow men, as 
the goal of my effort, that I may hon- 
estly and fully earn my living—my 
right to live among them. 

Upon my honor I promise to maintain 
that integrity in practice which will in- 
sure to each client the finest possible 
stewardship of his interest. 

Upon my honor I promise in the execu- 
tion of every commission to strive to 
create beauty as well as order, char- 
acter as well as safety, spiritual value 
as well as convenience. l 

Upon my honor I promise to join with 

. my fellow architects to make our pro- 
fession of the greatest possible useful- 
ness and benefit to our society, to 
share and disseminate all valuable pro- 
fessional knowledge, and to pass on to 
the succeeding generation the full and 
fine discipline of our profession, en- 
riched because of my dedication.® 


8 Op. cit. supra (note 1), p. 461. 


George Bain Cummings, B Arch , Binghamton, New York, is a practicing architect in 
the firm of Conrad and Cummings, Associated Architects. He ts a past president of the 
Central New York Chapter of The American Institute of Architects, a past regional di- 
rector of the AIA, and its present secretary. He was made a Fellow of the AIA in 1948. 
He is vice-chairman of the New York State Building Code Commission, and was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Board of Examiners of Architects (1938-50) and tts president 
from 1948 to 1950. He has contributed frequently to architectural publications. 


Ethical Standards of the Medical Profession 


By Witrtram T. Fitts, JR., and BARBARA FITTS 


HE ethical standards that have de- 

veloped around the doctor-patient 
relationship are probably the oldest 
standards of any of the professions, 
either in tacit or written form. Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, a theologian, former 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
remarks that “the pre-eminence of medi- 
cal ethics in the field of the several pro- 
fessions may well be due to its long 
history, a matter of twenty-five hundred 
years, and to its initial and still classic 
statement in the Hippocratic Oath.” 1 
It may also be due to the constant pre- 
occupation of physicians with problems 
of life and death, which has made doc- 
tors somewhat more conscious of ethical 
and moral values than many other men. 
Whatever the reason, the ethics of phy- 
sicians have been regarded as among 
the highest of the professions. 

In 1922 when THe Annats or THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SocrAL SCIENCE published its first issue 
on the ethics of business and the pro- 
fessions,? the articles contained little 
adverse comment on the medical pro- 
fession. The article by Morris Llewel- 
lyn Cooke on “Ethics and the Engi- 
neering Profession” included the follow- 
ing statement: 


Think of the limitless freedom which the 
medical profession enjoys in the homes of 
the world .. . the members of the medi- 
cal profession have carried themselves so 
faultlessly in these intimate relationships 
that we never pause to wonder at it.3 


1 Willard Sperry, The Ethical Basis of Medi- 
cal Practice (New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc, 
1950), p 84. See Appendix to this article for 
text of the Hippocratic Oath. 

2 Vol. 101 (May 1922). 

8 Ibid., p. 71. 
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Only Robert MacIver in this same issue, 
in discussing “The Social Significance of 
Professional Ethics,” ventured to sug- 
gest that 


the medical profession has incurred to 
mahy minds a serious liability, in spite of 
the devotion of its service to actual pa- 
tients, by its failure for so long to apply 
the preventive side of medicine. .. .* 


The rash of controversy that has 
broken out recently, both within the 
medical profession and outside of it, 
over fundamental problems of medical 
practice—prepayment insurance plans, 
advertising, the hiring of physicians 
by institutions, and fee-splitting—would 
seem to indicate that something fairly 
serious is happening to the oldest and 
most pre-eminent of the professions. The 
present controversy contrasts strongly 
with the complacent picture of 1922, 
and at first sight it would seem that the 
physicians of the country had suddenly 
abandoned their high standards and 
disinterested motives in favor of a 
mercenary concern over fees. The un- 
derlying problems go far deeper, how- 
ever, to a group of factors that have 
been disturbing the economic and ethi- 
cal patterns of the profession for some 
years. 

It is our opinion that chief among 
these factors is the great “splintering of 
medical knowledge” * into specialties, 
which has made some type of group 
practice inevitable and thus altered tie 
nature of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. A second factor is the spread of 


4 Ibid., p. 10. 

5 George Packer Berry, “Medical Education 
in Transition,” Journal of Medical Education, 
March 1953, p. 17. 
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the insurance principle to medicine, 
which has intruded a third party be- 
tween the doctor and his patient and 
has imposed uniform fee scales in a 
notoriously nonuniform field. A third 
factor is the radical treatment of seri- 
ous disease, which appears, when first 
applied, to verge dangerously upon hu- 
man experimentation. 

The resulting disturbance to the ethi- 
cal relationships within the profession— 
of physician to patient, and of physician 
to physician—has brought about vigor- 
ous attempts to revise the written code 
of medical ethics established by the 
American ‘Medical Association and to en- 
force the code more effectively through- 
out the country. 


AMA AND Its PRINCIPLES OF 
MEDICAL ETHICS 


The ethical principles of the medical 
profession of this country were first 
codified in written form by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1848 and 
were .based on Sir Thomas Percival’s 
Medical Ethics, written in 1803.6 The 
AMA code of ethics has been revised at 
intervals since that time—1903, 1912, 
1940, and 1949—and is still undergoing 
restudy and revision.’ The code reflects 
the consensus of the medical profession 
in this country because the AMA, by 
its influence and its organization, is the 
one all-embracing association for the 
profession. And much of the current 
controversy over medical ethics con- 
cerns the provisions of the AMA code. 

The AMA’s influence in medical af- 
fairs probably derives from the fact 
that it has never been a purely politi- 
cal organization, as a trade association 
in industry might be, but, has been 
an outstanding scientific organization as 
well. The Journal of the American 


8 Morris Fishbein, A History of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1947), pp. 35-37. 


Medical Assoctation, published weekly, 
is the most widely read of the scientific 
medical journals. Through its Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry, the AMA 
has standardized drugs and protected 
the public from harmful medicines. 
Three-fourths of the income of the 
AMA is spent on scientific endeavors.” 
“The objects of the Association,” states 
the AMA constitution, “are to promote 
the science and art of medicine and the 
betterment of public health.” 


Organization 


The AMA’s influence has been both 
secular and scientific. Its organizational 
setup has been distinctive in that, with 
minor exceptions, a physician cannot 
join the Association directly but must 


first become a member of his county . 


(or district) medical society and then 
of his state (or territorial) medical so- 
ciety. The county societies preceded 
the national association in point of his- 
tory and have remained strong units of 
organization and discipline. 

Of the approximately 200,000 physi- 
cians in this country, 138,000 are mem- 
bers of the AMA. All physicians who 
are legally qualified to practice medicine 
and who agree to conform to the Prin- ` 
ciples of Ethics are eligible for member- 
ship. This means that they must have 
graduated from an approved medical 
school, served a hospital internship of 
at least one year, and passed an ex- 
amination allowing them to practice 
medicine in their respective state or 
territory. Membership in the AMA is 
required by some hospitals and clinics 
as prerequisite for staff appointment. 

The control of the policy of the As- 
sociation rests with its House of Dele- 

T Out: of a total income of 8.5 million dol- 
Jars in 1953, 4.3 million was used for printing 
and publication costs and an estimated 2 mil- 
lion for scientific activities of the Councils 


AMA, Handbook for the House of Delegates, 
June 21, 1954, p. 44, 
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gates, which consists of one delegate for 
every thousand members of each per- 
manently organized state or territorial 
medical society; one delegate from each 
of the specialty sections of the AMA; 
and one delegate each from the United 
States Navy, United States Army, 
United States Air Force, United States 


Public Health Service, and the Veterans ` 


Administration. 

The bedy within the AMA which de- 
cides questions of an ethical or judicial 
nature is the Judicial Council... The 
Council was first organized in 1858 
as a Committee on Ethics, appointed 
yearly by the president of the AMA, to 
be concerned with the enforcement of 
the code of ethics and various problems 
concerning methods of practice. In 
1873 the Committee was reorganized 
as a Judicial Council with twenty-one 
members appointed for three-year pe- 
riods by the Nominating Committee; 
all questions of a personal character 
and all questions over credentials were 
to be referred to the Council without 
discussion and its decisions on all mat- 
ters referred to it were final. Succeed- 
ing revisions reduced the membership to 
a workable size and spelled out its duties 
(including its right to decide contro- 
versies arising under the constitution), 
and gradually the Judicial Council has 
become a very influential body within 
the AMA. Morris Fishbein writes: 


Since that time [1901] many of the great 
leaders of the American Medical Associa- 
tion have held the position of chairman of 
the Judicial Council and under their lead- 
ership decisions of conduct have been made 
which have been vital to the maintenance 
of the highest standards in medical prac- 
tice.8 


The Council is charged with interpret- 
ing both the Principles of Ethics and 
the constitution and may make recom- 


- mendations to the House of Delegates 


8 Op. cit. supra (note 4), pp. 951 f. 
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concerning proposed changes in these 
documents. - 

As an illustration of the machinery 
set up to handle controversial ethical 
problems, we quote from an article en- 
titled “Fight Over Ethics Averted by 
A.M.A.” in the New York Times of 
June 24, 1954: 


A showdown battle in the field of medi- 
cal ethics was averted today in the legis- 
lative assembly of the American Medical 
Association. The House of Delegates of 
the association without debate sent to its 
Judicial Council a New York resolution 
that would label “unethical” any doctor 
practicing with a closed panel physicians’ 
group that solicited patients. ... The Ju- 
dicial Council was instructed to report not 
later than next June at the Atlantic City 
convention. It was considered possible a ' 
report might be ready for the House of 
Delegates’ meeting next winter in Miami, 
Fla. ` 


AMA Principles of Ethics 


The AMA Principles of Ethics-——with 
the interpretation of which the Judicial 
Council is charged—is a mixture of 
general moral principles and specific 
rules of conduct. The subject matter 
falls roughly into three categories: the 
relation of the doctor to society, to the 
patient, and to other doctors. The spe- 
cific rules of conduct, especially those 
concerning the relation of doctor to doc- 
tor, are subject to frequent alterations 
and revisions as customs change, but 
the general principles embodied in the 
codes, like the Hippocratic Oath, do 
not vary greatly except in the wording. 
“The prime object of the medical pro- 
fession is to render service to humanity; 
reward or financial gain is a subordinate 
consideration.” ® 

The principal revisions or additions to 
the codes since 1922 have concerned 
groups and clinics, advertising and the 

® Principles of Medical Ethics of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association, December 1953. See 
Appendix. 
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giving out of information to the public, 
rebates (fee-splitting), and contract 
practice. Many of these changes re- 
flect the intrusion of a third party or 
parties into the traditional doctor-pa- 
tient relationship. For an explanation 
of their meaning we must look to the 
larger panorama of changing knowledge 
and a changing economy. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The unrest and controversy concern- 
ing medical care may result from a 
number of causes, but specialization is 
of primary importance. The accumula- 
tion of new medical knowledge pouring 
out of the physical and biological sci- 
ences has reached a point where the in- 
dividual physician cannot encompass it, 
let alone master the laboratory tech- 
nics that go with it. He is more and 
more joined by othér physicians in an 
informal or formal (as the case may be) 
medical team. Although the general 
practitioner remains the backbone of 
medical practice, the types of medical 
specialists and their total number are 
increasing with enormous speed. The 
number of physicians certified as spe- 
cialists by the Specialty Boards in- 
creased from 16,000 in 1940 to 52,000 
in 1953—one-third of all practicing 
physicians..° Many other physicians 
limit their practice in whole or in part 
to a specialty, although they are not 
certified by the Boards. In 1932 the 
AMA Committee on Costs of Medical 
Care estimated that not more than 18 
per cent of the physicians of the coun- 
try need be specialists," a statement 
which leads one to wonder whether the 
trend toward specialization has gone too 
far or whether new medical knowledge 


10 J.AM.A., Vol. 153 (September 26, 1953), 
p. 391. 

11 Medical Care for the American People: 
Final Report of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1932), p. 5. 


since 1932 does require more and more 
specialists. 

Obviously the number of doctors seen 
by each patient is increasing, whether 
seen by separate referrals or in a single 
group clinic containing an organized 
team of specialists. The “single prac- 
tice” system may be said to be evolv- 
ing toward a “multiple practice” sys- 
tem. This process of specialization has 
been going on for years in industry but 
the professions, as MacIver pointed out 
in the 1922 issue of THE ANNALS, 
seemed at first sight to have been by- 
passed by the sweep of economic evo- 
lution and to retain the spirit and 
method of the old crafts: 


The doctor, the lawyer, the architect, the 
minister of religion, remain individual prac- 
titioners, or at most enter into partner- 
ships of two or three members. Speciali- 
zation takes place, but in a different way, 
for the specialist in the professions does 
not yield his autonomy. He offers his 
specialism directly to the public, and only 
indirectly to his profession. 


Or so it seemed in 1922. 

Since that time, however, the splinter- 
ing of medical knowledge has led to 
the development of nineteen separately 
organized specialties and the formation 
of many subspecialties, each with its 
trained experts and special tools.1* The 
Specialty Boards have had tremendous 
influence on the practice of medicine 
because many hospitals and other insti- 
tutions have made appointments to their 
staffs contingent on board certification. 
The requirements for certification are 
usually three or four years of specialty 
training following an approved intern- 
ship, plus an oral and written examina- 
tion to determine the candidate’s profi- 


12 Vol. 101 (May 1922), p. 10. 

18 The first specialty board (in ophthalmol]- 
ogy) was established m 1917; by 1933 four 
more boards were organized, and by 1953 the 
total was nineteen. J.A M A. Vol. 153 (Sep- 
tember 26, 1953), p. 391. 
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ciency in his specialty. The peculiar 
problems of each specialty have tended 
to unite the physicians of that group so 
that the American medical profession, 
which was formerly a collection of in- 
dividual physicians joined by one pow- 
erful association (the AMA), now shows 
a tendency to separate into specialty 
points af view. 


Group practice 


The struggles of the profession to tie 
its specialties back together are appar- 
ent in the number of surgical teams, 
group practice clinics, diagnostic clinics, 
and special disease clinics that have ap- 
peared in the United States in the past 
quarter century. The shift from a 
“single practice” system of medical care 
to a “multiple practice” arrangement is 
now reaping its harvest of major read- 
justments in the relations of physicians 
to each other and to the patient. It is 
a process of readjustment which is be- 
ing felt all along the line—in medical 
ethics, medical economics, and medical 
administration. And the two major 
areas of controversy (which are really 
two sides of the same coin) are: how to 
divide responsibility for the patient and 
how to divide fees from the patient. 
Much of the debate over division of 
fees which has rocked the medical world 
and the public in recent months arises 
from problems of multiple practice, and 
not from any sudden outburst of merce- 
nary mctives on the part of the medical 
profession. 

The division of responsibility for the 
patient varies rather widely, but the re- 
ferring physician is usually considered 
“in charge” of the patient, and the spe- 
cialist takes responsibility for those pe- 
riods of specialty care that pertain to 
him, A surgeon, for example, will take 
responsibility for the operation and for 
pre- and postoperative care while the 
patient is in the hospital, but will prob- 


ably refer the patient back to the origi- 
nal doctor for all but a few checkups. 


Fee-spistting 
The division of fees should relate to 


‘ the division of patient responsibility, but 


fees depend not only on responsibility 
but on the amount of training of the 
physician and on the patient’s estimate 
of value received. Each new specialty 
as it develops has had to establish an 
approximate scale of fees. Many critics 
believe that specialists’ fees are too high, 
and the determination to correct an “un- 
fair” distribution of income has led phy- 
Sicilians in certain parts of the country 
to use secret rebates-—-a practice widely 
known as fee-splitting. Although the 
AMA Principles of Medical Ethics for- 
bids fee-splitting, the practice is wide- 
spread. Dr. I. S. Ravdin, in his chair- 
man’s address before the section on sur- 
gery of the AMA in 1951, stated: 


We hear much about fee-splitting in this 
country. That it exists to a greater or 
lesser extent in many communities cannot 
be denied. When fee-splitting is practiced, 
patients may be referred not to the sur- 
geon best able to effect a cure, but to those 
who provide the referring physician with 
the largest share of the patient’s fee. We 
shudder when we read in our papers about 
the “kickbacks” in industry, and the “5 
percenters;” yet I wonder if all of us are 
at times lacking in social consciousness 
when we turn our backs on this iniquicous 
practice in surgery. Young men out of the 
best of our surgical residencies often find 
it difficult to make a living if they resist 
the fee-splitting practice.1* 

Fee-splitting usually arises in the di- 
vision of fees between a surgeon and the 
referring physician who first sees the pa- ` 
tient. For example, the surgeon may 
charge $150 for the removal of an 
acutely inflamed appendix in the middle 
of the night and be paid willingly by 

14 I, 5. Ravdin, “Responsibility of the Sur- 


geon to Modern Society,” J.A.Af.A., Vol. 147 
(1951), p. 535. 
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the patient, who will balk at the $15 
charge of the general practitioner who 
first examined him and made the diag- 
nosis—the general practitioner often 
spending more time with the patient 
than the surgeon. 
is twofold: how much more should the 
specialist be paid in a given instance 
for his more specialized knowledge and 
(at times) greater responsibility, and 
should the patient know where his 
money goes? 

At the June 1954 meeting of the 


American Medical Association the. 


House of Delegates reaffirmed its dis- 
approval of fee-splitting. 


Organized medicine today reaffirmed its 
opposition to “fee splitting,” but voted it 
ethical for two or more doctors in a case 
to submit a joint itemized bill if the pa- 
tient requests it. 

The Iowa delegation had sought in a 
resolution offered last year to draw the 
whole medical association around to the 
viewpoint of the Iowa State Medical So- 
ciety where, for example, a physician, a 
surgeon and an anesthetist are involved in 
the same case, the Iowa plan permits them 
to send a single itemized bill and enables 
the patient to pay one doctor for the en- 
tire bill. 

The A.M.A. Judicial Council, headed by 
Dr. Edward R. Cunniffe of New York, re- 
fused to go all the way on this, and the 
Reference Committee on Miscellaneous 
Business, of which Dr. R. J. Azzari, also 
of New York, is chairman, backed up the 
council. 

. . and added the following, which was 
adopted along with the original report: 
“In addition, the committee wishes to 

recommend that the House of Delegates 

resolve that it firmly opposes ‘fee splitting,’ 
rebating or payment of commissions in any 
guise whatsoever; and that it further op- 
poses any mechanism that encourages this 
practice.” 15 


18 New York Times, June 25, 1954, p. 23. 


The problem then ' 


Ghost surgery 


“Ghost surgery” is fee-splitting in re- 
verse, and is not as prevalent as fee- 
splitting. In ghost surgery, the non- 
surgical physician makes the diagnosis 
and receives the entire fee, which he 
secretly splits with a “ghost surgeon.” 
The patient either-does not know of the 
existence of the “ghost” or believes him 
to be a minor assistant at the operation. 
He credits the operation to his own doc- 
tor, who usually supervises all pre- and 
postoperative care. The danger of 
ghost surgery lies in the fact that the 
physician who does the operating usu- 
ally does not make the diagnosis and 
may not even examine the patient be- 
fore he operates. 

The American College of Surgeons 
has conducted a forthright campaign 
against fee-splitting and ghost surgery,’° 
so forthright in fact that the College 
has been severely criticized for “wash- 
ing dirty linen in public.” 1! In 1951 it 
removed from its list of hospitals ap- 
proved for surgical residencies two hos- 
pitals in Bloomington, Illinois, whose 
staffs were engaged in unethical prac- 
tices. It has encouraged the use of the 
Columbus Plan,*® or variations of it, in 
which groups of surgeons or entire 
medical societies agree to submit their 
account books, patient lists, and income 
tax returns to a certified public ac- 
countant at regular intervals for inspec- 
tion. Variations of this plan have been 
successfully adopted at the Bloomington 
hospitals and are now being tried by a 
group of American College of Surgeons’ 
Fellows in Iowa. 


16Paul R. Hawley, “The Directors Re- 
port,” Bulletin of The American College of 
Surgeons, Vol. 38 (January-February 1953), 
p. 36. 

1f Greer Williams, “Columbus Plan Begins 
to Roll,” ibid., Vol. 39 (July-August 1954), 
p. 153. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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Standard fees 


The problem of fees is further com- 
plicated by recent tendencies towards a 
more uniform fee scale for medical serv- 
ices, a trend strengthened by the growth 
of medical insurance plans. Most com- 
panies have standard fees for every serv- 
ice. The Blue Shield plan, for example, 
pays $150 for removal of a gall bladder 
whether the operation is done by the 
most highly skilled surgical specialist or 
by a general practitioner, or whether 
the patient is rich or poor. Many in 
the profession have urged a standard 
fee scale and many county medical so- 
cieties publish a list of acceptable fees. 
Yet it is difficult to standardize such an 
unstanderd service as medical care. Fore 
example, the removal of a diseased gall 
bladder containing stones may vary from 
a routine and easy operation to a most 
difficult one, if the gall bladder is 
acutely inflamed. The patient who de- 
mands a “flat fee” for an operation may 
get “flat” care. 

Lack of agreement on the division of 
fees has been one of the chief reasons 
for the Ligh mortality of group practice 
clinics. If each physician is paid in 
proportion to what he contributes in in- 
dividual fees, then certain specialties 
for example, surgery—-are often highly 
paid while others such as general prac- 
titioners are paid much less. Fre- 
quently the general practitioner does 
just as much work as the surgeon, and 
attracts more patients to the clinic 
than the surgeon, who depends on re- 
ferrals from his nonsurgical colleagues. 
What percentage should the laboratory 
physician receive for his services, which 
are of vital importance in the proper 
functioning of the group as a whole, al- 
though not always directly supplying in- 
come? Clearly, a fair division of fees 
is not easily determined under the pres- 
ent conditions of rapidly varying rela- 
tionships between physicians. 
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APPLICATION OF INSURANCE PRINCIPLE, 
TO MEDICAL CARE 


Specialization, with its long training 
and special laboratory technics, has been 
accompanied by a substantial increase 
in medical costs to the patient. Al- 
though higher costs are frequently offset 
by shorter hospital visits and lower 
mortality, patients do not compare their 
medical costs with the morbidity and 
mortality rates of twenty years ago, 
but with the cost of other goods and 
services that they buy. In recent years 
nearly all large items of expense that 
must come out of the consumer’s pocket- 
book have been put on a prepayment 
insurance or a credit basis, and medical 
costs have remained as a large and un- 
expected drain on the patient’s budget. 
The spread of the prepayment insurance 
principle to medicine was almost inevi- 
table under the circumstances. There- 
fore the growth of prepayment plans 
for medical care has been phenomenal. 
The Blue Cross, a nonprofit hospitali- 
zation plan, now covers nearly one. third 
of the population of the United States, 
and the coverage rises to 60 and 75 
per cent in well-organized areas. Blue . 
Shield, which pays the services of phy- 
Sicians, now covers one fifth of the total 
population, but may run one third or 
higher in organized areas. Both plans 
pay a set fee for service directly to the 
hospital or physician and allow free 
choice ‘of a physician. 

Where plans do not allow free choice 
of a physician, controversy has been 
sharp. The New York State Medical 
Society, prompted by its Kings County 
component, recently voted to ask the 
AMA to change its code of ethics on 
four counts: 


Advertising should be understood to be 
unethical if it was aimed at getting pa- 
tients for a panel of physicians of a medi- 
cal care plan, company or other organiza- 
tion. - 
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The practice of medicine by physicians 
on a salary should be restricted to insti- 
tutions where patients are “public charges.” 

Free choice of physician, one of the re- 
quirements of the present code of ethics, 
should be understood to be vitiated if the 
patient was required to choose a physician 
from a panel or group of practitioners. 

Proration of fees is not unethical if both 
physicians or surgeons actively participate 
in providing medical care and if the fee is 
paid by an insurance company.?® 


The effect of these revisions would be 
far-reaching, as was pointed out by the 
New York Times in a subsequent edi- 
torial: 


A provision in the proposed code which 
would forbid the payment of a salary to 
any physician who is not connected with 
an institution where patients are “public 
charges” would seem likely to close the 
offices of group practitioners of medicine 
and the medical departments of industrial 
corporations, farm cooperatives and labor 
unions, even though their medical stand- 
ards may be high.?° 


The primary target of the resolutions 
appeared to be the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. Dr. George 
Baehr, president of HIP, replied as fol- 
lows: 


Interpretation of the code of ethics as 
prohibiting advertising by a health insur- 
ance plan like H.I P. is designed to prevent 
it from informing the public of its exist- 
ence and of its premium rates, benefits and 
methods of operation. In this manner, it 
would prevent the public from knowing 
about and joining a nonprofit voluntary in- 
surance plan which is authorized by law.*1 


It is obvious that these emerging 
problems are serious ones, and ones 
that will have to be resolved. It seems 
that one of the difficult issues is just 
what constitutes “advertising.” If it is 
improper for an individual physician to 

18 New York Times, May 12, 1954, p. 33. 


20 May 15, 1954. 
21 New York Times, May 14, 1954. 


advertise, then it would seem that it is 
improper for an insurance group to ad- 
vertise for a group of physicians. The 
crucial question is whether one should 
label as “advertising” the informing of 
the public of the existence of a non- 
profit prepayment insurance plan, along 
with its premium rates, benefits, and 
methods of operation. 

Tt is not likely that the New York 
State Medical Society’s proposals will 
be adopted as they stand by the AMA, 
for a blow to voluntary insurance plans 
would be a blow to medicine’s own cam- 
paign against socialized medicine. 


PROBLEMS OF RADICAL THERAPY 


The remarkable advances of scientific 
aknowledge in medicine have made it 
possible to carry out many radical 
measures for the relief of chronic or 
terminal diseases. For example, pro- 
cedures have been developed (pre- 
frontal lobotomy) for the treatment of 
intractable pain, which relieve the pain 
by destroying that part of the brain re- 
sponsible for pain perception. Such an 
operation also changes the patient’s per- 
sonality to some degree. Is this ethi- 
cal? Surgical technics have been devel- 
oped to such a point that extensive and 
deforming operations can be performed 
with a low mortality rate. These ultra- 
radical operations, performed usually for 
the treatment of cancer, frequently offer 
little hope of cure. They prolong life, 
but often leave the patient wretched 
and miserable and unable to lead a use- 
ful or happy existence. In addition, 
the surgery is extremely expensive to 
the patient and his family. 

The physician often finds himself 
hard pressed to know the “ethical” an- 
swers to a specific problem. Should 
“everything possible” be done to effect 
a cure in an individual patient? One 
hundred ultraradical operations may 
yield 5 per cent of cures and many 
miserable months of life for the remain- 
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ing patients, whereas a hundred pallia- 
tive operations may yield no cures but 
many months of comfort. In Chapter 
IJ, Section 2, of the Principles of Medi- 
cal Ethics is found the statement, “In 
such instances the physician should act 
as he would desire another to act to- 
ward one of his own family in like cir- 
cumstances.” But does this really an- 
swer the ethical problem? 

The greatest ethical question arising 
from radical therapy—euthanasia—has 
been temporarily put in abeyance by 


the terrible example of the Nazis dur- ` 


ing World War II. The pros and cons 
of “mercy killing” are no longer very 
seriously argued in medical circles. 

One important ethical problem that is 
currently debated is the question of the 
controlled “clinical trial” 2? which was 
recently used on a large scale in this 
country in the field tests of gamma 
globulin for poliomyelitis. Is it ethical 
to withhold medicine from a group of 
control patients while giving it to a 
second group of patients for testing? 
Unques-ionably this takes us into the 
field of human experimentation via the 
route oI statistics. However, any new 
medicine or treatment is, basically, an 
experiment on human beings; and the 
clinical trial is unquestionably a more 
intelligent evaluation of new medicines 
than simple trial and error. 


EDUCATION OF LAYMEN IN 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS 


The outpouring of new medical knowl- 
edge and new “wonder drugs” could not 
fail to crouse the interest of laymen. At 
the same time the medical profession has 
deliberately fostered public interest in 
medicine for reasons of its own. It has 
gradually turned to the public for re- 
search funds to help replace the large 
private contributions that are slowly 

22 A. Bradford Hill, “The Clinical Trial,” 


New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 247 
(July 24, 1952), p. 113. 


drying up. It has also promoted infor- 
mational campaigns about cancer and 
other diseases to teach laymen to diag- 
nose the early symptoms of thes2 dis- 
eases. The reading public has there- 
fore swallowed a steady stream of ar- 
ticles dealing with medical subjects. 

The danger of a little knowledge has 
been only too apparent. Self-diagnosis 
has become a national hobby. Laymen 
too often demand treatment with drugs 
that are new and incompletely tested or 
entirely inappropriate, simply because 
they have read preliminary notices by 
the press. All too’ frequently patients 
go wandering from doctor to doctor 
seeking new ideas to cure incurable dis- 
eases, squandering time and money on 
useless or even dishonest remedies. Is 
it the duty of the physician to his pa- 
tient to try to prevent this, or should 
he not dissuade the patient on the 
theory that the mental satisfaction of 
having “tried everything” overbalances 
the expense? Š 

And how does the code of ethics cover 
the question of what to tell the patient 
with an incurable disease, such as cer- 
tain forms of cancer? A survey of 
Philadelphia physicians in 1953 showed 
that the majority of physicians do not 
tell a patient that he has cancer, al- 
though they always tell some member 
of his family.’ They may tell the pa- 
tient himself under special circumstances 
—if the lesion is usually curable, as, for 
example, skin cancer; if the patient 
needs to make special provision for de- 
pendents; or if the patient would other- 
wise refuse treatment. 

The problem of truthfulness in medi- 
cine is not new, because the best therapy 
and absolute honesty do not always go 
hand in hand. But the present glare of 
publicity has subjected medical matters 


33 W., T. Fitts, Jr, and I. S. Ravdin, “What 
Philadelphia Physicians Tell Patients with 
Cancer,” J.AM.A,, Vol. 153 (November 7, 
1953), p. 901. 
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to a close scrutiny and has shown very 
clearly the difficulties of early diagnosis 
of cancer. The solution for this ethical 
problem is, of course, a cure for the dis- 
ease. 


THe [RREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 


Human nature being what it is (and 
it has not improved noticeably since 
. 1922), the medical profession will prob- 
ably always include a certain irreducible 
minimum of physicians who are more 
concerned with their own interests than 
with those of the patient or the profes- 
sion. For a number of reasons it is get- 
ting easier to cover up mediocre medi- 
cal care or outright racketeering. Im- 
provements in anesthesia and pre- and 
postoperative care have reduced the 
risks of operation so much that an un- 
scrupulous surgeon no longer fears to 
perform unnecessary ones. In large 
cities a physician may know very few 
of his patients personally, and the loss 
of this relationship removes an impor- 
tant check on professional ethics. Un- 
necessary operations and illegal abor- 
tions are not new problems, but they 
may become more prevalent if their 
safety increases and if the personal ele- 
ment in medicine is gradually reduced. 

The medical profession has taken steps 
to safeguard the public against the un- 
scrupulous physician. For example, hos- 
pitals throughout the country have set 
up tissue audit committees to examine 
carefully all tissue removed at opera- 
tion.24 If such tissue is found to be 
normal, the surgeon is called to account. 
If he continues to remove more normal 
tissue than is justified, his operating 
privileges are suspended. 

The American Medical Association has 
aimed to protect the public against un- 
ethical medical practices by instigating 


%4 George W. Tipton, “The Tissue Audit 
Committee in an Open Staff Hospital,” Bul- 
letin of the American College of Surgeons, 
Vol. 39 (July—Aug. 1954), p. 159. 


the establishment of grievance commit- 
tees in the constituent and component 
medical societies. By January 1953 all 
of the forty-eight state associations, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii had 
provided committees for hearing and 
acting on complaints from the public. 
In many states grievance committees of 
the component county medical societies 
handle the problems locally. The spread 
of such committees has been a recent 
development following a resolution of 
the House of Delegates in 1949 urging 
their adoption. These committees usu- 
ally hear complaints from any source— 
patients, physicians, or lay organiza- 
tions—and they arbitrate cases or refer 
them to, the society’s disciplinary body. . 


A Look To THE FUTURE 


The medical profession in the United 
States has always been distinguished by 
a strong streak of individuality and in- 
dependence, the counterpart probably of 
the same pioneer spirit which originally 
marked the commerce and industry of 
the New World. Nowhere is this indi- 
vidualism more apparent than in the 
profession’s emphasis on the sanctity of 
the doctor-patient relationship. Both 
the constitution and the Principles of 
Ethics of the AMA reflect the high re- 
gard in which that relationship is held 
and show the determined efforts of the 
profession to preserve it intact. 

Yet the character of that relation is 
now undergoing amazing changes under 
the guise of what are apparently minor 
economic adjustments. Many medical 
groups are conscious of this evolution 
and are attempting to understand and 
counterbalance the less desirable corol- 
laries that accompany it. 

The essence of the doctor-patient re- 
lationship is the promise of the doctor 
to take complete responsibility for a pa- 
tient once he has accepted his care, and 
the freedom of the patient in the choice 
of his physician. Once the physician’s 
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responsibility is divided between con- 
sultants, other specialists, and labora- 
tory physicians, the strength of the 
doctor-patient relationship is weakened. 
Multiple practice is effecting a virtual 
revolution in medicine because of the 
fragmentation in responsibility that goes 
with it. This has been offset to some 
extent by common consent to leave the 
primary responsibility with one man, 
usually the general practitioner or the 
internist. There is danger, however, 
that a patient may “slip between the 
_ specialists,” and to offset this the medi- 
cal schools are now laying great stress 
on the “patient as a person,” to be 
viewed as a whole man. Otherwise each 
specialty sees only its own organ or 
body part and its own diseases, and a 
patient’s real problems may be missed. 

There is another sense in which a pa- 
tient may “slip between the specialists.” 
When a physician limits his practice to 
a specialty, he does not normally take 
emergency calls unrelated to his field, 
usually because he is incompetent to do 
so. This means, however, that a pa- 
tient may be unable to locate the type 
of doctor he needs or may be refused 
medical care by several doctors and feel 
justifiably neglected. The profession has 
finally recognized its responsibility in 
this regard by setting up night and 
emergency services organized by the 
county medical societies throughout the 
country. 

The division of patient responsibility 
may ultimately lead to a “nine to five” 
attitude in medicine as each specialty 
restricts its area more and more. The 
intrusion of third parties (insurance 
companies) into the doctor-patient re- 
lationship also weakens the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. The flat fees paid 
by insurance plans for medical care are 
likewise conducive to a “businesslike 
attitude” which may not be desirable 
in a profession. 

_ To replace this loss of an intense in- 


dividual responsibility, it will probably 
be necessary to develop a greater sense 
of the collective responsibility of the 
profession to society. The abscrption 
of the average physician in his own de- 
manding practice has made him pe- 
culiarly blind to the inadvertant gaps in 
medical care that have arisen through 
social and economic forces outside his 
immediate acquaintance. This passive 
attitude toward the public in general, as 
opposed to his patient in particular, may 
be deeply rooted in the nature and his- 
tory of medical care. In a world where 
it was impossible to cure more than a 
few of the sick and dying, the physi- 
cian unconsciously and in self-protection 
closed his ears to all but the few he 
could help. 


Insurance plans 


The negative attitude of organized 
medicine and its failure to experiment 
with insurance plans and related proj- 
ects have been most unfortunate. The 


‘control of medical care is likely to slip- 


out of the hands of the medical profes- 
sion—-as it nearly did during the thirties 
and forties in the campaign for sccial- 
ized medicine—if it fails to keep abreast 
of the health needs and desires of so- 
ciety. 


Soctal medicine 


The positive philosophy of “social 
medicine” (not socialized medicine) as 
developed in England has been slow to 
penetrate in this country. The impor- 
tance of social medicine as a separate 
discipline is still highly debatable, but 
its emphasis on the preventive aspects 
of medical care supplies a real need and 
brings a much larger horizon to medi- 
cine. According to social medicine, the 
duty of the physician is not just to the 
individual patient but to the community 
at large—the body social, as it were; 
and the physician should study not only 
individual pathology but the social pa- 
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thology which is recorded in the sta- 
tistical annals of many disciplines. His 
scope will then reach out into the fields 
of statistics, sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology. This is not a new 
concept, but the attitude of promoting 
health as well as curing disease has not 
been sufficiently emphasized in Ameri- 
can medicine, nor the responsibility of 
the physician for the health of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Etiquette and ethics 


Whatever changes the future may bring 
to American medicine, the AMA Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics will probably 
continue to undergo periodic revisions. 
From time to time it has been suggested 
that some fundamental defect in the 
Principles accounts for the frequency 
of these revisions. A most serious 
criticism was leveled at the code by 
Chauncey Leake in his Percival’s Medi- 
cal Ethics (1927): 


The term “medical ethics,” introduced 
by Percival, is really a misnomer... . it 
refers chiefly to the rules of etiquette de- 
veloped in the profession to regulate the 
professional contacts of its members with 
each other... . For the average physician, 
medical ethics (of which there is no satis- 
factory exposition) means only medical 
etiquette, and actually there is usually as 
great a penalty attached to a transgression 
of one as to the other.?® 


We do not share the view that a code 
of ethics should be inviolate and un- 
changing. Moral truths may be un- 


P 


changing but their application varies 
as social and economic factors change. 
The relatively new problem of scientific 
research on humans (the controlled 
“clinical trial”) is an example of a new. 
ethical problem not specifically covered 
by the older codes. 

Professional codes are concerned, by 
their nature and their historical de- 
velopment, not only with moral prin- 
ciples but with rules governing the re- 
lations of members to each other. Only 
by eliminating unfair competition be- 
tween members can a profession estab- 
lish a high standard of ethics. The 
early history of codes and rules of 
ethics indicates that they have been 
primarily a method of asserting in- 
ternal professional discipline. When the 
conditions of competition change, the 
codes necessarily change with them. 

The current problems now facing the 
medical profession would seem to make 
it imperative that the problems and his- 
tory of medical ethics be well under- 
stood by physicians everywhere. There 
is at present relatively little informa- 
tion about ethical problems imparted in 
the medical curriculum. Many ideals 
and attitudes are passed along uncon- 
sciously from teacher to student, but 
this may not be enough in an era when 
ethical attitudes are no longer forced 
upon doctors by close and intimate con- 
tact with patients. Possibly the an- 
swer lies in a greater stress on moral 
character in the selection of medical 
students and in a greater stress on the 
teaching of ethical principles in medical 
schools. 
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APPENDIX 
Tue So-cALLED PAGAN OATH OF HIPPOCRATES * 


I swear by Apollo Physician, by Ascle- 
pius, by Health, by Heal-all, and by all the 
gods and goddesses, making them witnesses, 
that I will carry out, according to my 
ability and judgment, this oath and this 
indenture: 

To regard my teacher in this art as equal 
to my patents; to make him partner in my 
livelihood, and when he is in need of 
money to share mine with him; to consider 
his offspring equal to my brothers; to teach 
them this art, if they require to learn it, 
without fee or indenture; and to impart 
precept, cral instruction, and all the other 
learning, to my sons, to the sons of my 
teacher, and to pupils who have signed the 
indenture and sworn obedience to the phy- 
sicians’ law, but to none other. 

I will use treatment to help the sick ac- 
cording to my ability and judgment, but I 
will never use it to injure or wrong them. 

I will not give poison to anyone though 
asked to do so, nor will I suggest such a 


plan. Similarly I will not give a pessary 
to a woman to cause abortion. But in 
purity and in holiness I will guard my life 
and my art. 

I will not use the knife either on suf- 
ferers from stone, but I will give place to 
such as are craftsmen therein. 

Into whatsoever house I enter, I will do 
so to help the sick, keeping myself free 
from all intentional wrongdoing and harm, 
especially from fornication with woman or 
man, bond or free. 

Whatsoever in the course of practice I - 
see or hear (or even outside my practice 
in social intercourse) that ought never to 
be published abroad, I will not divulge, but 
consider such things to be holy secrets. 

Now if I keep this oath and break it 
not, may I enjoy honor, in my life and 
art, among all men for all time; but if I 
transgress and forswear myself, may the 
opposite befall me. 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL ETHICS oF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION f 


PREAMBLE 


These principles are intended to serve 
the phys‘cian as a guide to ethical conduct 
as he strives to accomplish his prime pur- 
pose of serving the common good and im- 
proving the health of mankind. They pro- 
vide a sound basis for solution of many of 


the proklems which arise in his relation- - 


ship with patients, with other physicians, 
and with the public. They are not im- 
mutable laws to govern the physician. 
The etkical practitioner needs no such 
laws; rather they are standards by which 
he may determine the propriety of his own 
conduct. Undoubtedly, interpretation of 
these principles by an appropriate au- 


* Translated by W H. S. Jones. 

tAs revised December 1953. Copyright 
1953 by the American Medical Association, 
535 Nor-h Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Wi- 
nois, and reprinted here with its permission. 


thority will be required at times. As a 
rule, however, the physician who is ca- 
pable, honest, decent, courteous, vigilant, 
and an observer of the Golden Rule, and 
who conducts his affairs in the light of his 
own conscientious interpretation of these 
principles, will find no difficulty in the dis- 
charge of his professional obligations. 


CHAPTER I 


General Principles 
Character of the Physician 


Section 1. The prime object of the medi- 
cal profession is to render service to hu- 
manity; reward or financial gain is a sub- 
ordinate consideration. Whoever chooses 
this profession assumes the obligaticn to 
conduct himself in accord with its ideals. 
A physician should be “an upright man, 
instructed in the art of healing.” He must 
keep himself pure in character and be 
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diligent and conscientious in caring for the 
sick. As was said by Hippocrates, “He 
should also be modest, sober, patient, 
prompt to do his whole duty without 
anxiety; pious without going so far as su- 
perstition, conducting himself with pro- 
priety in his profession and in all the ac- 
tions of his life.” 


The Physician’s Responsibility 


Sec. 2. “The profession of medicine, 
having for its end the common good of 
mankind, knows nothing of national enmi- 
ties, of political strife, of sectarian dis- 
sensions, Disease and pain the sole con- 
ditions of its ministry, it is disquieted by 
no misgivings concerning the justice and 
honesty of its client’s cause; but dispenses 
its peculiar benefits, without stint or 
scruple, to men of every country, and 
party and rank, and religion, and to men 
of no religion at all.” ł 


’ Groups and Clinics 


Sec. 3. The ethical principles actuating 
and governing a group or clinic are exactly 
the same as those applicable to the indi- 
_ vidual. As a group or clinic is composed 
‘of individual physicians, each of whom, 
whether employer, employee or partner, is 
subject to the principles of ethics herein 
elaborated, the uniting into a business or 
professional organization does not relieve 
them either individually or as a group 
from the obligation they assume when en- 
tering the profession. 


Advertising 


Sec. 4. Solicitation of patients, directly 
or indirectly, by a physician, by groups of 
physicians or by institutions or organiza- 
tions is unethical. This principle protects 
the public from the advertiser and sales- 
man of medical care by establishing an 
easily discernible and generally recognized 
distinction between him and the ethical 
physician. Among unethical practices are 
included the not always obvious devices of 
furnishing or inspiring newspaper or maga- 
zine comments concerning cases in which 
the physician or group or institution has 
been, or is, concerned. Self Jaudations 


t Sir Thomas Watson. 


defy the traditions and lower the moral 
standard of the medical profession; they 
are an infraction of good taste and are 
disapproved. 

The most worthy and effective advertise- 
ment possible, even for a young physician, 
especially among his brother physicians, is 
the establishment of a well merited reputa- 
tion for professional ability and fidelity 
This cannot be forced, but must be the 
outcome of character and conduct. The 
publication or circulation of simple profes- 
sional cards is approved in some localities 
but is disapproved in others. Disregard of 
local customs and offenses against recog- 
nized ideals are unethical. 


The Relationship of the Physician to 
Media of Public Information 


Sec. 5. Many people, literate and well 
educated, do not possess a special knowl- 
edge of medicine. Medical books and 
journals are not always easily accessible 
or readily understandable. 

The medical profession considers it ethi- 
cal for a physician to meet the request of 
a component or constituent medical society 
to write, act or speak for general readers 
or audiences. On the other hand, it may 
often happen that the representatives of 
popular news media are the first to per- 
ceive the adaptability of medical material 
for presentation to the public. In such a 
situation the physician may be asked to 
release to the public some information, ex- 
hibit, drawing or photograph. Refusal to 
release this material may be considered a 
refusal to perform a public service, yet 
compliance may bring the charge of self- 
seeking or solicitation. 

An ethical physician may provide ap- 
propriate information regarding important 
medical and public health matters which 
have been discussed during open medical 
meetings or in technical papers which have 
been published, and he may reveal infor- 
mation regarding a patient’s physical con- 
dition if the patient gives his permission, 


_but he should seek the guidance of appro- 


priate officials and designated spokesmen of 
component or constituent medical societies. 
Spokesmen should be empowered to give 
prompt and authoritative replies and a list 
should be issued which identifies them and 


-" 
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discloses the manner in which they may be 
reached. These provisions are made with 
full knowledge that the primary responsi- 
bility of the physician is the welfare of 
his patient but proper observation of these 
ethical provisions by the physician con- 
cerned should protect him from any charge 
of self-aggrandizement. 

Scientific articles written concerning hos- 
pitals, clinics or laboratories which portray 
clinical facts and technics and which dis- 
play appropriate illustrations may well 
have the commendable effect of inspiring 
public confidence in the procedure de- 
scribed. Articles should be prepared au- 
thoritatively and should utilize information 
supplied by the physician or physicians in 
charge with the sanction of appropriate 
associates. 

When any sort of medical information is 
released to the public, the promise of radi- 
cal cures or boasting of cures or of extra- 
ordinary skill or success is unethical. 

An institution may use means, approved 
by the medical profession in its own lo- 
cality, to inform the public of its address 
and the special class, if any, of patients 
accommodated. 


Patents, Commissions, Rebates, and 
Secret Remedies 


Sec. 6. An ethical physician will not 
receive remuneration from patents on or 
the sale of surgical instruments, appliances 
and medicines, nor profit from a copy- 
right on methods or procedures. The re- 
ceipt of remuneration from patents or 
copyrights tempts the owners thereof to 
retard or inhibit research or to restrict the 
benefits derivable therefrom to patients, 
the public or the medical profession. The 
acceptance of rebates on prescriptions or 
appliances, or of commissions from at- 
tendants who aid in the care of patients is 
unethical. An ethical physician does not 
engage in barter or trade in the appliances, 
devices or remedies prescribed for patients, 
but limits the sources of his professional 
income to professional services rendered 
the patient. He should receive his remu- 
neration for professional services rendered 
only in the amount of his fee specifically 
announced to his patient at the time the 
service is rendered or in the form of a 


subsequent statement, and he should not 
accept additional compensation secretly or 
openly, directly or indirectly, from any 
other source. 

The prescription or dispensing by a phy- 
sician of secret medicines or other secret 
remedial agents, of which he does not 
know the composition, or the manufacture 
or promotion of their use is unethical. 


Evasion of Legal Restrictions 


Sec. 7. An ethical physician will observe 
the laws regulating the practice of medicine 
and will not assist others to evade such 
laws. 


CHAPTER II ? 


Duties of Physicians to Their Patients 
Standards, Usefulness, Nonsectarianism 


Section 1. In order that a physician 
may best serve his patients, he is expected 
to exalt the standards of his profession 
and to extend its sphere of usefulness. To 
the same end, he should not base his prac- 
tice on an exclusive dogma or a sectarian 
system, for “sects are implacable despots; 
to accept their thralldom is to take away 
all liberty from one’s action and thought.” $ 
A sectarian or cultist as applied to medi- 
cine is one who alleges to follow or in his 
practice follows a dogma, tenet or prin- 
ciple based on the authority of its pro- 
mulgator to the exclusion of demonstration 
and scientific experience. All voluntarily 
associated activities with cultists are un- 
ethical. A consultation with a cultist is a 
futile gesture if the cultist is assumed to 
have the same high grade of knowledge, 
training, and experience as is possessed by 
the doctor of medicine. Such consultation 
lowers the honor and dignity of the pro- 
fession in the same degree in which it ele- 
vates the honor and dignity of those who 
are irregular in training and practice. 


Patience, Delicacy, and Secrecy 


Sec. 2. Patience and delicacy should 
characterize the physician. Confidences 
concerning individual or domestic life en- 
trusted by patients to a physician and de- 


‘fects in the disposition or character of pa- 


$ Nicon, father of Galen. 
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tients observed during medical attendance 
should never be revealed unless their reve- 
lation is required by the laws of the state. 
Sometimes, however, a physician must de- 
termine whether his duty to society re- 
quires him to employ knowledge, obtained 
through confidences entrusted to him as 
a physician to protect a healthy person 
against a communicable disease to which 
he is about to be exposed. In such in- 
stance, the physician should act as he 
would desire another to act toward one of 
his own family in like circumstances. Be- 
fore he determines his course, the physi- 
cian should know the civil law of his com- 
monwealth concerning privileged communi- 
cations. 


Prognosis 


Sec. 3. The physician should neither ex- 
aggerate nor minimize the gravity of a pa- 
tient’s condition. He should assure him- 
self that the patient, his relatives or his 
responsible friends have such knowledge of 
the patient’s condition as will serve the 
best interests of the patient and the family. 


The Patient Must Not Be Neglected 


Sec. 4. A physician is free to choose 
whom he will serve. He should, however, 
respond to any request for his assistance 
in an emergency or whenever temperate 
public opinion expects the service. Once 
having undertaken a case, the physician 
should not nzglect the patient, nor should 
he withdraw from the case without giving 
notice to the patient, his relatives or his 
responsible friends sufficiently long in ad- 
vance of his withdrawal to allow them to 
secure another medical attendant. 


CHAPTER IIT 
Duties of Physicians to the Profession 
at Large 

Upholding the Honor of the Profession 

Section 1. A physician is expected to 
uphold the dignity and honor of his voca- 
tion. 

Membership in Medical Societies 

Sec. 2. For the advancement of his pro- 
fession, a physician should affiliate with 
medical societies and contribute of his 


time, energy and means so that these so- 
cieties may represent the ideals of the pro- 
fession, 


Safeguarding the Profession’ 


Sec, 3. Every physician should aid in 
safeguarding the profession against admis- 
sion to it of those who are deficient in 
moral character or education. 


Exposure of Unethical Conduct 


Sec. 4. A physician should expose, with- 
out fear or favor, incompetent or corrupt, 
dishonest or unethical conduct on the part 
of members of the profession. Questions 
of such conduct should be considered, first, 
before proper medical tribunals in execu- 
tive sessions or by special or duly ap- 
pointed committees on ethical relations, 
provided such a course is possible and 
provided, also, that the law is not ham- 
pered thereby. If doubt should arise as to 
the legality of the physician’s conduct, the 
situation under investigation may be placed 
before officers of the law, and the physi- 
clan-investigators may take the necessary 
steps to enlist the interest of the proper 
authority. 


CHAPTER IV 


Professional Services of Physicians 
to Each Other 


Dependence of Physicians on Each Other 


Section 1. As a general rule, a physician 
should not attempt to treat members of 
his family or himself. Consequently, a 
physician should cheerfully and without 
recompense give his professional services 
to physicians or their dependents if they 
are in his vicinity 

Compensation for Expenses 


Sec. 2, When a physician from a dis- 
tance is called to advise another physician 
about his own illness or about that of one 
of his family dependents, and the physician 
to whom the service is rendered is in easy 
financial circumstances, a compensation 
that will at least meet the traveling ex- 
penses of the visiting physician should be 
proffered him. When such a service re- 
quires an absence from the accustomed 
field of professional work of the visitor 
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that might reasonably be expected to en- 
tail a pecuniary loss, such loss may, in part 
at least, be provided for in the compensa- 
tion offered. 


One Physician in Charge 


Sec. 3. When a physician or a member 
_ of his dependent family is seriously ill, he 
or his family should select one physician 
to take charge of the case. The family 
may ask the physician in charge to call in 
other physicians to act as consultants. 


CHAPTER V 
Duties of Physicians in Consultations 
Consultations Should Be Encouraged 


Section 1. In a case of serious illness, 
especially in doubtful or difficult condi- 
tions, the physician should request con- 
sultations. 


Consultation for Patient’s Benefit 


Sec. 2. In every consultation, the bene- 
fit to the patient is of first importance. 
All physicians interested in the case should 
be candid with the patient, a member of 
his family or a responsible friend. 


Punctuality 


Sec. 3 All physicians concerned in con- 
sultations should be punctual. When, how- 
ever, one or more of the consultants are 
unavoidably delayed, the one who arrives 
first should wait for the others for a rea- 
sonable time, after which the consultation 
should be considered postponed. When the 
consultant has come from a distance, or 
when for any other reason it will be diffi- 
cult to meet the physician in charge at an- 
other time, or if the case is urgent, or it 
be the desire of the patient, his family or 
his responsible friends, the consultant may 
examine the patient and mail his written 
opinion, or see that it is delivered under 
seal to the physician in charge. Under 
these conditions, the consultant’s conduct 
must be especially tactful; he must re- 
member that he is framing an opinion 
without the aid of the physician who has 
observed the course of the disease. 


Patient Referred to Consultant 


Sec, 4. When a patient is sent to a con- 
sultant and the physician in charge of the 


case cannot accompany the patient, the 
physician in charge should provide the. con- 
sultant with a history of the case, to- 
gether with the physician’s opinion and 
outline of the treatment, or so much of 
this as may be of service to the consultant 
As soon as possible after the consultant has 
seen the patient he should address the phy- 
sician in charge and advise him of the re- 
sults of the consultant’s investigation. The 
opinions of both the physician in charge 
and the consultant are confidential and 
must be so regarded by each. 


Discussions in Consultation 


Sec. 5. After the physicians called in 
consultation have completed their investi- 
gations, they and the physician in charge 
should meet by themselves to discuss the 
course to be followed. Statements should 
not be made nor should discussion take 
place in the presence of the patient, his 
family or his friends, unless all physicians 
concerned are present or unless all of them 
have consented to another arrangement, 


Responsibility of Attending Physician 


Sec. 6. The physician in charge of the 
case is responsible for treatment of the 
patient. Consequently, he may prescribe. 
for the patient at any time and is privi- 
leged to vary the treatment outlined and 
agreed on at a consultation whenever, in 
his opinion, such a change is warranted. 
However, after such a change, it is best to 
call another consultation; then the physi- 
cian in charge should state his reasons for 
departing from the course decided at the 
previous conference. When an emergency 
occurs during the absence of the physician 
in charge, a consultant may assume au- 
thority until the arrival of the physician in 
charge, but his authority should not extend 
further without the consent of the physi- 
cian in charge. 


Conflict of Opinion 


Sec. 7. Should the physician in charge 
and a consultant be unable to agree in 
their view of a case, another consultant 
should be called or the differing consultant 
should withdraw. However, since the pa- 
tient employed the. consultant to obtain his 
opinion, he should be permitted to state it 
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to the patient, his relative or his respon- 
sible friend, in the presence of the physi- 
cian in charge. 


Consultant and Attendant 


Sec. 8. When a physician has acted as 
consultant in an illness, he should not be- 
come the physician in charge in the course 
of that illness, except with the consent of 
the physician who was in charge at the 
time of the consultation. 


CHAPTER VI 


Duties of Physicians in Cases of 
Interference 


Misunderstandings to Be Avoided 


Section 1. A physician, in kis relation- 
ship with a patient who is under the care 
of another physician, should not give hints 
relative to the nature and treatment of the 
patient’s disorder; nor should a physician 
do anything to diminish the trust reposed 
by the patient in his own physician. In 
embarrassing situations, or whenever there 
seems to be a possibility of misunderstand- 
ing with a colleague, a physician should 
seek a personal interview with his fellow. 


Social Calls on Patient of Another 
Physician 
Sec. 2. When a physician makes social 
calls on another physician’s patient he 
should avoid conversation about the pa- 
tient’s illness. 


A 


Services to Patient of Another Physician 


Sec. 3. A physician should not take 
charge of, or prescribe for another physi- 
cian’s patient during any given illness (ex- 
cept in an emergency) until the other phy- 
sician has relinquished the case or has been 
formally dismissed. 


Criticism to Be Avoided 


Sec. 4. When a physician does succeed 
another physician in charge of a case, he 
should not disparage, by comment or in- 
sinuation, the one who preceded him. 
Such comment or insinuation tends to 
lower the confidence of the patient in the 
medical profession and so reacts against 
the patient, the profession and the critic. 


Emergency Cases 


Sec. 5. When a physician is called in an 
emergency because the personal or family 
physician is not at hand, he should provide 
only for the patient’s immediate need and 
should withdraw from the case on the ar- 
rival of the personal or family physician. 
However, he should first report to the per- 
sonal or family physician the condition 
found and the treatment administered. 


Precedence When Several Physicians 
Are Summoned 


Sec. 6. When several physicians have 
been summoned in a case of sudden ill- 
ness or of accident, the first to arrive 
should be considered the physician in 
charge. However, as soon as is practicable, 
or on the arrival of the acknowledged per- 
sonal or family physician, the first physi- 
cian should withdraw. Should the patient, 
his family or his responsible friend wish 
some one other than he who has been in 
charge of the case, the patient or his rep- 
resentative should advise the personal or 
family physician of his desire. When, be- 
cause of sudden illness or accident, a pa- 
tient is taken to a hospital without the 
knowledge of the physician who is known 
to be the personal or family physician, the 
patient should be returned to the care of 
the personal or family physician as soon 
as is feasible. 


A Colleague’s Patient 


Sec. 7. When a physician is requested 
by a colleague to care for a patient during 
the colleague’s temporary absence, or when, 
because of an emergency, a physician is 
asked to see a patient of a colleague, the 
physician should treat the patient in the 
same manner and with the same delicacy 
that he would wish used in similar circum- 
stances if the patient were his responsi- 
bility. The patient should be returned to 
the care of the attending physician as soon 
as possible. 


Substitution m Obstetric Work 


Sec. 8. When a physician attends a 
woman who is in labor because the one 
who was engaged to attend her is absent, 
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the physician summoned in the emergency 
should relinquish the patient to the first 
engaged, on his arrival. The one in at- 
tendance is entitled to compensation for 
the professional services he may have 
rendered. 


Disputes Between Physicians 


Sec. 9. Whenever there arises between 
physicians a grave difference of opinion, or 
of interest, which cannot be promptly ad- 
justed, the dispute should be referred for 
arbitration, preferably to an official body 
of a component society. 


CHAPTER VII 
` Compensation 
Limits of Gratuitous Service 


Section 1. Poverty of a patient, and 
the obligation of physicians to attend one 
another and the dependent members of 
the families of one another, should com- 
mand the gratuitious services of a physi- 
cian. Institutions and organizations for 
mutual benefit, or for accident, sickness 
and life insurance, or for analogous pur- 
poses, should meet such costs as are cov- 
ered by the contract under which the serv- 
ice is rendered. 


Conditions of Medical Practice 


Sec. 2. A physician should not dispose 
of his services under conditions that make 
it impossible to render adequate service to 
his patients, except under circumstances in 
which the patients concerned might be de- 
prived of immediately necessary care. 


Contract Practice 


Sec. 3. Contract practice as applied to 
medicine means the practice of medicine 
under an agreement between a physician 
or a group of physicians, as principals or 
agents, and a corporation, organization, 
political subdivision or individual, whereby 
partial or full medical services are pro- 
vided for a group or class of individuals 
on the basis of a fee schedule, or for a 
salary or for a fixed rate per capita. 

Contract practice per se is not unethi- 
cal. Contract practice is unethical if it 
permits of features or conditions that are 
declared unethical in these Principles of 


Medical Ethics or if the contract or any of 
its provisions causes deterioration of the 
quality of the medical services rendered. 


Free Choice of Physician 


Sec. 4. Free choice of physician is de- 
fined as that degree of freedom in choos- 
ing a physician which can be exercised 
under usual conditions of employment be- 
tween patients and physicians. The inter- 
jection of a third party who has a valid 
interest, or who intervenes between the 
physician and the patient does not per se 
cause a contract to be unethical. A third 
party has a valid interest when, by law or 
volition, the third party assumes legal re- 
sponsibility and provides for the cost of 
medical care and indemnity for occupa- 
tional disability. 

Commissions 

Sec. 5. When a patient is referred by 
one physician to another for consultation 
or for treatment, whether the physician in 
charge accompanies the patient or not, the 
giving or receiving of a commission by 
whatever term it may be called or under 
any guise or pretext whatsoever is un- 
ethical.’ 

Purveyal of Medical Service 


Sec. 6. A physician should not dispose 
of- his professional attainments or services 
to any hospital, lay body, organization, 
group or individual, by whatever name 
called, or however organized, under terms 
or conditions which permit exploitation of 
the services of the physician for the finan- 
cial profit of the agency concerned. Such 
a procedure is beneath the dignity of pro- 
fessional practice and is harmful alike to 
the profession of medicine and the welfare 
of the people. 


CyHapter VIII 
Duties of Physicians to the Public 
Physicians as Citizens 


Section 1. Physicians, as good citizens, 
possessed of special training, should advise 
concerning the health of the community 
wherein they dwell. They should bear 
their part in enforcing the laws of the 


‘community and in sustaining the institu- 


“ 
Pi 
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tions that advance the interests of hu- 
manity. They should cooperate especially 
with the proper authorities in the adminis- 
tration of sanitary laws and regulations. 


Public Health 


Sec. 2, Physicians, especially those en- 
gaged in public health work, should en- 
lighten the public concerning quarantine 
regulations and measures for the preven- 
tion of epidemic and communicable dis- 
eases, At all times the physician should 
notify the constituted public health au- 
thorities of every case of communicable 


” 


disease under his care, in accordance with 
the laws, rules, and regulations of the 
health authorities. When an epidemic pre- 
vails, a physician must continue his labors 
without regard to the risk to his own 
health. 


Pharmacists 


Sec. 3. Physicians should recognize and 
promote the practice of pharmacy as a pro- 
fession and should recognize the coopera- 
tion of the pharmacist in education of the 
public concerning the practice of ethical 
and scientific medicine. 


Legal Ethics 


By Henry S. DRINKER 


HE origins of the rules of conduct 

applicable to lawyers in the prac- 
tice of their profession, known as legal 
ethics and legal etiquette, are found in 
the Ten Commandments, in statutes, in 
common-law decisions, in the canons 
adopted by the bar associations and 
the decisions of their ethics committees 
construing them, and in the usages, cus- 
toms, and practices of the bar. Some 
of them, such as the prohibition of em- 
bezzlement, are applicable to everyone, 
although as an incentive to their ob- 
servance the lawyer has to consider not 
only his own reputation for probity but 
also that of his profession. The obliga- 
tion of fidelity to trust and the duty 
not to represent conflicting interests are 
applicable to all agents and fiduciaries, 
although the lawyer’s intimate confi- 
dential relations with his clients require 
of him the observance of the utmost 
good faith—uberimma fides—at least 
as scrupulous as in the case of any 
other fiduciary, if not even more so. 
The proscription of solicitation and ad- 
vertising and of enticing another’s cli- 
ents is peculiarly applicable to lawyers, 
although the doctors have recognized it. 
The duty not to negotiate directly with 
an adverse party who is represented by 
a lawyer is peculiar to the legal profes- 
sion. 


HISTORICAL ORIGINS 


These principles of legal ethics and 
etiquette originated in the Inns of Court 
in London, where the barristers—the 
legal ancestors of the modern lawyer 
~—established themselves during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
were practically all the sons of well-to- 
do parents, who did not have to worry 
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about earning their keep and who tra- 
ditionally looked down on all forms of 
trade and on the competitive spirit 
characteristic thereof. They regarded 
the law in the same way that they did 
a seat in Parliament—as a form of 
public service in which the gaining of a 
livelihood was not an objective. The 
profession of the law hence acquired a 
certain dignity which it has been the 
aim of the bar to preserve ever since. 

The conditions under which the bar- 
risters practiced their profession ma 
terially contributed to this attitude. 
They were a select fraternity who lived 
together and met one another -every 
day, both at dinner and in court, on a 
friendly basis. “Do as adversaries do 
in law,” said Tranio in The Taming of 
the Shrew, “strive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends.” 

Obviously such intimacy as this would 
have been impossible for men who were 
continually blowing their professional — 
horns and plotting to steal away one an- 
other’s clients. 

These amenities of the profession were 
brought back to this country by the 
many young men who, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the first 
part of the nineteenth, went to the Inns 
of Court for their legal training and on 
their return home became leaders of the 
American bar. That they have not 
given way before to the aggressively 
competitive spirit which has character- 
ized our industrial development is due 
to the inherent conditions which differ- 
entiate the law, as a profession, from a 
mere business, and primarily to the in- 
fluence of the bar associations in their 
determination that it shall remain so. 

Owing to the influence and competi- 
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tion of the young men who in colonial 
days thus received their training in the 
Inns of Court, high standards of educa- 
tion, craftsmanship, and conduct were 
established and maintained in America 
in the period immediately following the 
Revolution. 

During the second third of the nine- 
teenth century, however, there devel- 
oped a growing hostility against special 
privileges granted by the government. 
Professions, and particularly bar asso- 
ciations, were deemed undemocratic and 
un-American. This manifested itself 
everywhere in a lowering of the required 
qualifications of character, education, 
and training. In 1860 Pennsylvania 
was the only state which required stu- 
dents of law to register at the begin- 
ning of their period of study. In a 
number of states statutes and even con- 
stitutional provisions were passed up- 
holding the inherent and “natural” right 
of every voter of good moral character 
to practice law. In others the right of 
admission was assured after a brief pe- 
riod of study. There was also wide- 
spread objection to the organized bar 
as a “secret trade union” or a privi- 
leged class not open equally to all citi- 
zens. Even bar meetings, which had 
been primarily social gatherings of the 
legal fraternity, or for the purpose of 
honoring a distinguished judge or law- 
yer, usually recently deceased, were for 
the most part discontinued. In the pe- 
riod immediately after the Civil War, 
the bar reached its lowest ebb. 


Bar ASSOCIATIONS 


About 1875 the leaders of the bar, 
realizing the deplorable condition into 
which their profession was falling, as 
well as the imperative necessity of tak- 
ing a firm stand against the rising tide 
of commercialism and the growing in- 
fluence of those who would turn the 
profession from a “branch of the ad- 


ministration of justice’ into a “mere 
money-getting trade,” began the move- 
ment for the re-establishment at the bar 
of standards of character, education, 
and training, and also for the organiza- 
tion of bar associations all over the 
country. This movement has grown’ 
and prospered until now it is univer- 
sally recognized that for the protection 
of the public no one may practice law 
whose character has not been subjected 
to examination and found worthy, and 
who has not passed a prescribed test 
as to his education and legal training. 
Also bar associations have been organ- 
ized in all the states, in the District of 
Columbia, and in a great many coun- 
ties. These are not merely fraternal so- 
cieties, holding annual dinners and me- 
morial meetings, or trade associations 
for the material advancement of their 
members, but organizations devoted to 
the pursuit of a learned art in the spirit 
of public service. 

In twenty-five states the bar is “in- 
tegrated,” whether by statute or by au- 
thorized Rule of Court: every practic- 
ing lawyer must be a supporting mem- 
ber of the bar association, subject to its 
canons and to discipline by it. In all 
the other states there are voluntary 
associations. 

The oldest bar association in the 
United States is apparently that in 
Philadelphia, which was established in 
1802. The American Bar Association 
was established in 1878. The earliest 
association to adopt a Code of Ethics 
was Alabama, which in 1887 formu- 
lated its original fifty-six Canons, based 
largely on Judge Sharswood’s lectures 
on Professional Ethics, delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1854, and 
on the fifty Resolutions in Regard to 
Professional Deportment, published by 
David Hoffman of the Baltimore bar 
in 1834. The Alabama Code was 
adopted, with minor changes, in a num- 
ber of states, and in 1908 the American 
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Bar Association, after extensive study 
and consideration, adopted thirty-two 
Canons of Ethics, to which, as amended 


from time to time, fifteen more have. 


since been added. They have been con- 
strued by its Committee on Professional 
Ethics in a very considerable body of 
published decisions. While these Can- 
ons and decisions have not the force of 
statute or case law, they are generally 
recognized by the courts as setting 
forth the view and attitude of the bar 
on the problems covered and as embody- 
ing sound standards of professional con- 
duct, which the courts will enforce by 
censure, suspension, or disbarment of 
members of the bar who are found to 
have violated them. 


NATURE OF DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings to discipline a lawyer-for 
professional misconduct are not in their 
nature punitive, criminal, or for the re- 
dressing of grievances on ‘the part of 
those wronged by them, but are to pro- 
tect the public, the bar, and the courts 
from the presence of persons unfit or 
unworthy-of continued confidence in the 
performance of professional duties and 
relations. The pardon of the offense 
charged or restitution to the injured 
party, although perhaps relevant to the 
severity of the discipline administered, 
is no defense. Res adjudicata does not 
apply to disciplinary proceedings, nor is 
there nor can there be any statute of 
limitations applicable thereto. 

Proceedings to discipline a member of 
the bar by censure, suspension, or dis- 
barment differ from proceedings for con- 
tempt, the purpose of which is to main- 
tain and vindicate the authority and 
dignity of the court and to protect the 
due and orderly administration of jus- 
tice, whereas that of disciplinary pro- 
ceedings is to keep the legal profession 
free from unworthy membership and to 
protect clients from untrustworthy ad- 
visers and advocates. Contempt pro- 


ceedings may be dealt with summarily 
by the court against which the contempt 
is committed, whereas disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are the function of the court in 
which the offender has been licensed to 
practice. He is entitled to notice of the 
charges against him and an opportunity 
to refute them, but not (except in three 
states) to a jury trial. 

While the legislatures may prescribe 
minimum qualifications of character and 
preparation for admission to the bar and 
specific causes necessitating disbarment, 
they may not constitutionally provide 
that certain specified qualifications will 
entitle one to practice or to be rein- 
stated after disbarment, since, under 
the threefold division of powers pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, this is the 
exclusive function of the courts. 


GROUNDS FOR DISCIPLINE 


The cases dealing with the discipline 
of lawyers involve two distinct charac- 
teristics: 

1. Those involving conduct demon- 
strating that the lawyer is one who 
cannot properly be trusted to advise 
and represent clients. 

2. Those in which his conduct has 
been such that to permit him to remain ` 
a member of the profession and to ap- 
pear in court would cast a serious re- 
flection on the dignity of the court and 
the reputation of the profession. 

In cases of the first class, although 
the dereliction is usually in his profes- 
sional capacity, this is not essential, 
since it may be demonstrated in other 
ways that he is basically an unsafe per- 
son to manage the legal business of 
others. 

The burden of proving that he is 
worthy of admittance to the bar is on 
the applicant, that of proving him de- 
serving of discipline is on his accusers, 
the latter burden being proportionate to 
the length and excellence of his record 
for good conduct. 
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CENSURE, SUSPENSION, OR DISBARMENT 


Jor minor offenses the lawyer is cen- 
sured by the court. For more serious 
ones he may be suspended from prac- 
tice, either for a specified term or in- 
definitely with leave to apply and show 
gocd cause for reinstatement. For the 
more serious offenses he is disbarred. 
In many of the latter cases the court 
has granted reinstatement on a finding 
that he has reformed. It is believed, 
however, that such reinstatements are 
too often the result of sympathy or pity 
for the lawyer and his family with too 
little consideration for the public and 
the reputation of the profession. Some 
courts have persuasively said that dis- 
barment should be ordered only where 
the court is thoroughly satisfied that 
the lawyer is one who should never be 
permitted to practice again, and that 
accordingly he should be reinstated only 
in case the court finds that its original 
conclusion was erroneous. 


OBLIGATIONS TO THE PUBLIC RESULT- 
ING FROM EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGES 


y admission to the bar, the lawyer 
is granted the exclusive right? (1) to 
hold himself out as a lawyer; (2) as 
suci, to advise clients and to represent 
them as an advocate; and (3) to ap- 
pear for them in court proceedings. 

In recognition of these exclusive privi- 
leges the lawyer is charged with the 
duty to the public: (1) to see to it that 
those admitted to the bar are properly 
qualified by character, ability, and 
training, and that those who thereafter 
prove unworthy of these privileges are 
deprived of them; (2) to see to it that 


i There has been some difference of opinion 
and considerable litigation on the part of the 
bar associations through their committees on 
unauthorized practice with regard to the ex- 
tent of this exclusive privilege and as to what 
constitutes the unauthorized practice of law. 
This problem is outside the scope of the pres- 
ent article. 


able and upright judges are chosen and 
that any who prove manifestly un- 
worthy or unfit are removed; (3) to 
represent without charge those unable 
to pay; (4) not to stir up litigation; 
(5) not to aid in the unauthorized 
practice of law. 

The lawyer’s obligation to keep the 
bar free from those who are unworthy 
to represent clients or are a discredit to 
their profession can be performed only 
by the wholehearted co-operation of the 
bar. Too often, it is feared, lawyers 
permit their friendship or sympathy for 
one of whose dereliction they have full 
knowledge to obscure their duty to the 
public, resulting in the serious injury 
of the prestige of the profession. Canon 
29 requires every lawyer to expose with- 
out fear or favor all corrupt or dis- 
honest conduct on the part of fellow 
members of the bar. 

It is also their clear duty to see to jit 
that able and upright judges are chosen 
and that those who prove manifestly 
unworthy or unfit are removed. This 
duty they should perform, despite the 
natural apprehension of reprisals should 
their efforts prove unsuccessful. 

From the earliest times there has been 
recognized the duty to defend indigent 
criminals, when asked by the court to 
do so, and also to represent worthy per- 
sons unable to pay adequate compensa- 
tion. The bar has organized and sup- 
ported numerous Legal Aid Bureaus for 
this latter purpose. 

At common law the stirring up of 
litigation constituted the serious crime 
known as maintenance, which is ag- 
gravated when the perpetrator is a law- 
yer, who by reason of his special pro- 
fessional privileges is precluded (Canon 
28) from instigating, promoting, or pro- 
longing litigation for his own benefit. 

Canon 47 provides that no lawyer 
shall permit his professional services to 
be used to aid or make possible the un- 
authorized practice of law by any lay- 
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man or lay agency. What constitutes 
the practice of law, beyond the holding 
oneself out as a lawyer and appearing 
as such in judicial proceedings, is not 
clearly settled. 


OBLIGATIONS TO THE COURTS 


In order to preserve public respect for 
the judicial office it is obviously neces- 
sary for lawyers, as officers of the court, 
at all times to maintain a respectful at- 
titude to the courts and not to attempt 
improperly to curry favor with them. 
A lawyer may not use his personal re- 
lations with a judge to influence the 
court’s decisions. Nor may he properly 
discuss with the judge any case in 
which he is engaged except in the pres- 
ence of counsel on the other side; or 
file any memorandum or brief without 
giving his opponent a copy. Nor may 
he communicate with a Juror or attempt 
to curry favor with him by flattery or 
special attention. 

His attitude to the courts must be 
characterized by candor and fairness. 
His duty to further the interest of his 
client does not require him to employ 
any sort of trickery, chicane, deceit, or 
misrepresentation. He may not call a 
witness to swear to facts which he 
knows to be untrue. Agreements or un- 
derstandings with the court must be 
scrupulously carried out and inquiries 
by the court fairly answered. 

It is a most serious offense for a law- 
yer to alter court records or to do any- 
thing amounting to an abuse of legal 
process. í 

He may properly interview persons 
known to be witnesses for the other 
side. He may not, however, under 
Canon 9, interview the other party 
though the latter is expected to be a 
witness. He may never make to any 
witness the suggestion that in his testi- 
mony he suppress the truth or deviate 
from it. 

While a lawyer may properly render 


professional service before legislative or 
other bodies, this must be done openly 
and in his true character and by means 
addressed to reason and understanding 
as distinguished from the exertion of 
personal influence. 


OBLIGATIONS TO CLIENTS 


In his relations with his client the 
lawyer is in the strictest sense a fiduci- 
ary to whom the client may entrust the 
most important secrets, confident that 
they will not be disclosed. He should 
be able to rest assured that the law- 
yer’s relation to him will never be 
abused or taken advantage of for the 
lawyer’s personal benefit. As a protec- 
tion against the strong influence over 
the client to which their confidential 
relation necessarily gives rise, all deal- 
ings between attorney and client are 
most strictly scrutinized, and are pre- 
sumptively invalid to benefit the lawyer 
or to operate to the prejudice of the 
client. 

The lawyer’s fiduciary relation applies 
to persons who, although not strictly 
clients, he has or should have reason to 
believe rely on him as a lawyer to ad- 
vise them. 

He must not mingle his client’s funds 
with his own or use them for his own 
benefit. Nor may he accept any com- 
pensation or commission or other ad- 
vantage from other parties to the trans- 
actions in which he is employed, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of his 
client after full disclosure. To do so 
would be a breach of his fiduciary rela- 
tion and would interfere with his whole- 
hearted loyalty to his client. 

He may not purchase any interest 
in the subject matter of the litigation 
which he is conducting where so to do 
involves a speculation on his part on 
the outcome of.the matter. 

It is his duty to give his client candid 
and straightforward advice on all ques- 


tions as to which he is consulted and 
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without regard to his personal interest 
to settle the controversy where this is to 
the client’s advantage, as a fair settle- 
ment usually is. 

His duty of unwavering loyalty to 
the client precludes him from repre- 
senting or furthering any conflicting in- 
terest, except in very unusual cases 
where both the client and the other 
party desire him to do so after full dis- 
closure by him and a full understand- 
ing of the facts and situation by all 
parties involved. This duty applies to 
law partners and to associates, who may 
not represent clients having interests 
which conflict with one another. 

Membership by a lawyer in a labor 
union involves an improperly divided 
loyalty. 

The acceptance of a retainer involves 
the representation that the lawyer has 
no relations with others which would in- 
terfere in any appreciable degree with 
his exclusive devotion to the cause con- 
fided to him, and that he has no per- 
sonal interest which might affect his 
judgment or endanger his fidelity. 

When the interests of clients diverge 
or become antagonistic their lawyer 
must be. absolutely impartial toward 
them, which, unless they both or all ex- 
pressly desire him to represent them, 
usually means that he must represent 
none of them. 

A lawyer is in no way bound, how- 
ever, to take a position on an abstract 
point of law consistent with that for 
which he has contended in other cases. 

He may not attack the validity of a 
specific document which he has drawn 
or a construction thereof which he has 
supported. 

It is often wise for a lawyer to refuse 
to represent conflicting interests even 
with the consent of all parties, since he 
will always be subject to the disagree- 
able even though unmerited charge of 
betraying professional confidence. 

A lawyer retiring from judicial or 
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public position may not thereafter ac- . 
cept employment involving the correct- 
ness of any factual situation on which 
he has thus passed. This does not, 
however, preclude an ex-judge from 
changing his position on any point of 
law. 

The lawyer’s duty to preserve his 
client’s confidences precludes him from 
disclosing communications made by the 
client to him in his professional ca- 
pacity. This privilege outlasts his em- 
ployment and may be waived only by 
the client. It does not, however, pre- 
clude the lawyer from making disclo- 
sures necessary to prevent a fraud or 
crime or necessary to refute an accusa- 
tion by the client against him. 


Acceptance of professional employment 


Except where assigned by a court to - 
defend those who cannot afford to pay 
counsel, ‘a lawyer in the United States 
is not under any duty to accept any 
client but may choose his own cases and 
may decline any employment for any 
reason or without a reason. 

He should never presume to under- 
take professional employment for which 
he is not reasonably competent, but 
should recommend or associate a spe- 
cialist. Having undertaken a matter, 
he may withdraw provided the client’s 
cause will not suffer thereby. 


Defense of one known to be guilty 


Although a lawyer may refuse to un- 
dertake a case which appears to him 
unsound or incapable of being success- 
fully prosecuted or defended, or to de- 
fend a criminal whom he believes to be 
guilty, he is not bound to do so. Our 
legal system does not constitute the 
lawyer the judge as to the justice or 
soundness of the causes committed to 
him. Experience has shown that in 
many cases a lawyer’s first impression 
of a case has turned out on further in- 
vestigation to be erroneous. We deem 
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it in the ends of justice to have all the 
facts and arguments on each side of the 
controversy presented by expert coun- 
sel, stimulated to a maximum of in- 


dustry and ingenuity by the contest, 


the ultimate decision to be for the court 
and jury. 


How far he may go in support of the 
client's cause 


A lawyer is not bound to believe in 
the ultimate justice of his client’s case 
and may not state such belief if he in 
fact entertains it. He is justified in as- 
serting such defenses as usury, infancy, 
bankruptcy, and statutes of fraud or 
limitations. He may not, however, have 
any part in fraud, in trickery, or in ac- 
tions involving- deliberate violation of 
the law, nor may he employ coercive 
tactics or abuse of legal process, or 
countenance payment to secure specific 
testimony, or use underhanded means to 
secure evidence or disreputable tactics 
to further the client’s cause. 

On the discovery of fraud or imposi- 
tion on the part of his client, he is 
bound to make disclosure necessary to 
preclude the client from having the ad- 
_ vantage of it. 

A lawyer may not ordinarily be an 
important witness in a case which he is 
conducting as an advocate. 


Necessity of direct relations with client 


The lawyer is precluded from dele- 
gating his professional functions. His 
relations with his client must be indi- 
vidual, personal, and direct, and not 
controlled or exploited by any interven- 
ing lay agency. It has accordingly been 
held improper for a corporation, a labor 
union, or an association to employ and 
pay a lawyer to advise its employees or 
members, even where the dealings be- 
tween lawyer and client are direct, 
where there is no conflict of interest be- 
tween the client and the corporation or 
association, and where it is distinctly in 


the interest of the corporation to keep 
its employees free from the worry and 
difficulties of litigation. As applied to 
cases of the latter type the present 
writer does not agree with the sound- 
ness of these decisions, believing that 
the public should have the benefit of 
group legal service as it has of medical. 


Compensation 


In the United States the lawyer’s fee 
for professional services is not, as in 
England, regarded as an honorarium, 
but as legally enforcible whether under 
special agreement or on a quantum 
meruit basis. A lawyer usually finds it 
wiser, however, not to accept any fee 
from an honest client higher than the 
client thinks he should pay. The basis 
for compensation is the time, labor, and 
skill required in the particular case; 
whether the employment will preclude 
his employment by or cause antagonism 
on the part of other valuable clients; 
the amount involved and the benefit of 
his services to the client; the contin- 
gency or certainty of the compensation; 
whether the employment is casual or 
continuous; and the customary charges 
of the bar for similar services. A law- 
yer may, however, where no coercion 
is involved, stipulate for any fee he 
chooses. 

A minimum fee schedule adopted by a 
bar association is not enforcible, but in- 
dicative only of the customary charges. 

Contingent fees are not improper 
where reasonable under the circum- 
stances. In some jurisdictions they are 
subject to court supervision. 

The client must be ultimately re- 
sponsible for the expenses of the litiga- 
tion, although the lawyer may advance 
them subject to reimbursement. 


Diviston of fees 


A layman may be employed by a 
lawyer on any agreed basis to advise 
and assist the lawyer, and a lawyer 
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` may accept employment by a layman 
at a stated salary or other agreed basis. 
The charge for the lawyer’s services 
must, however, be fixed by him and not 
by the layman, nor, may any such ar- 
rangement be used to enable the lay- 
man to practice law. 

Fees of lawyers for professional serv- 
ices may be divided only with another 
lawyer, and only on the basis of service 
or responsibility. This precludes the 
division of fees by a lawyer on a per- 
centage basis with collection agencies, 
and the division of fees with another 
lawyer merely as a forwarder of the 
case. The latter rule, under Canon 34, 
condemned a long-standing practice at 
the bar, but is being recognized. It 
also precludes the division of fees on a 
percentage basis on future business with 
retired partners or their estates. 


OBLIGATIONS TO OTHER LAWYERS 


A lawyer should be candid, fair, and 
courteous to other lawyers. His duty 
to further the client’s cause to the ut- 
most of ‘his ability does not require him 
to sacrifice the good will of his col- 
leagues, which is one of his most valu- 
able assets, and one of which, in re- 
taining him, the client gets the advan- 
tage. A lawyer is bound to observe 
every undertaking made in the course 
of the proceedings as well as the recog- 
nized customs of the bar. 

The client has the right to be repre- 
sented at all times by counsel of his 
own selection. A lawyer has no vested 
right to represent the estate of his de- 
ceased client, even at the latter’s direc- 
tion. 

A lawyer retained to replace one dis- 
charged must see to it that the latter is 
specifically so advised, but is not re- 
sponsible for the fees owing to him. 
The superseded lawyer must tell the 
client all he should know about the 


case. Under certain circumstances he 


has a lien for fees owing to him 
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From early times it has been deemed 
highly improper for a lawyer to com- 
municate in any way upon the subject 
of controversy with a party represented 
by counsel. This is specifically en- 
joined by Canon 9. This duty is pos- 
sibly suspended if the other lawyer un- 
reasonably refuses to submit to his 
client a reasonable offer of compromise. 

One of the amenities which, over 
many years, lawyers have recognized to- 
ward one another is the obligation to 
refrain from deliberately stealing each 
other’s clients. This, as well as the 
obligation not to advertise and solicit, 
it is impossible to define precisely. As 
we approach the borderline between 
what is generally considered proper and 
what is improper, the question, as in 
the case of many other problems of pro- 
fessional ethics and etiquette, becomes 
one of good taste. 

Canon 7 condemns any disparagement 
of another lawyer in order to supplant 
him. It also precludes the making of 
a competitive bid for professional serv- 
ice, as well as every other deliberate 
attempt to entice away another’s clients. 

Advertising and solicitation are spe- 
cifically condemned by Canons 27, 43, 
and 46, the only exceptions being ad- 
vertisements by bar associations to ac- 
quaint the public with the advantage 
of employing lawyers, and law lists cir- 
culated primarily among businessmen 
and designed to enable them to choose 
competent lawyers. 

As construed by the ethics commit- 
tees of the bar associations Canon 27 
is tightening rather than relaxing the 
condemnation of all kinds of advertis- 
ing and solicitation, direct or indirect. 

Partnerships among lawyers are spe- 
cifically recognized by Canon 33, but 
may include none but members of the 
bar entitled to practice at the locus of 
the partnership. The partnership name 
may not be fictitious and must not be 
misleading, but may contain that of a 
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deceased partner where this is sanc- 
tioned by local custom. The name of 
one retiring to become a judge should 
not, however, be retained. 


THE LAWYER’S CARDINAL LOYALTIES 


Neither fidelity to the court, appre- 
hension of judicial disfavor, nor friend- 
ship and sympathy will relieve the law- 
yer nor should deter him from his con- 
stant obligation to see to it that no 
unfit person is made or continued a 
judge or a member of the bar, whose 
honor and dignity it is always his duty 
to uphold and maintain. 

To the court the lawyer must be thor- 
oughly candid and sincere, both in 
word and in action, shunning every sort 
of deceit or misrepresentation, preserv- 
ing a self-respecting independence in 
. the discharge of professional duty, with- 
out denial or diminution of the courtesy 
and respect due the judicial office. 

To his client he owes absolute candor, 
unswerving fidelity, and undivided alle- 


giance, furthering his cause with entire 
devotion, warm zeal, and his utmost 
ability and learning, but without using 
means other than those addressed to 
reason and understanding; employing 
and countenancing no form of fraud, 
trickery, or deceit which, if brought to 
light, would shame his conscience or 
bring discredit to his profession. 

To his brethren at the bar he should 
show courtesy and good faith, respect- 
ing their opinions and the relation be- 
tween them and their clients, disdain- 
ing to supplant or surpass them by ad- 
vertising, publicity, artifice, or by any 
means other than the establishment of a 
well-merited reputation for professional 
capacity, achievement, and fidelity to 
trust. 

To himself and his profession he owes 
tireless industry, unbounded enthusiasm, 
delight in its problems, and joy in its 
struggles, and—above all—loyalty to 
his own ideals and to the traditions of 
a noble profession. 


Henry S Drinker, LL.B., Mus. Doc., Litt.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was ad- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 1904 and has practiced law in Philadelphia since that 


date. 


He has been a semor member of Drinker, Biddle & Reath since 1932. He is the 


author of The Interstate Commerce Act (1908), The Chamber Music of Johannes Brakms 


(1933), and Legal Ethics (1953). 


Principles of Professional Conduct in Engineering 
By H. A, WAGNER 


HEN the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science, in 
Tar ANNALS of May 1922, published 
a symposium on ethical standards of 
business and the professions, it showed 
that engineering had made measurable 
progress in defining professionalism and 
recognizing its ethical obligations, and 
also in reducing these first broad con- 
cepts to relatively “specific” principles 
of professional conduct. ‘The sympo- 
sium also revealed that scant progress 
had been made in the establishment of 
agencies to interpret, apply, and en- 
fo-ce these principles. Thirty-two years 
have elapsed, and the situation is little 
changed. Then, as now, engineering 
wes hampered by the lack of an inclu- 
sive organization, universally recognized 
as its authorized spokesman, empowered 
to pass judgment on unethical conduct 
and punish offenders as the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Ber Association and their constituent 
state societies deal with unethical prac- 
tice in their respective fields. 


1 Engineers are represented by more than a 
hundred admirable national societies; pre- 
eminent among them are the Founder Socie- 
ties, each representing one of the four major 
branches of engineering ‘(civil, electrical, me- 
chanical, mining and metallurgical). Since 
1917 they have collaborated in certain types 
of activities through a series of agencies which 
they have created ‘Through some of these 
agencies, at intervals, other engineering so- 
cieties have been loosely affiliated with the 
Founders. None of these agencies has ever 
been recognized by the public as the equiva- 
lent of the American Bar Association or the 
American Medical Association; consequently, 
nore has ever been able to influence public. 
opinion as do these two organizations, or use 
this force to discipline offenders against codes 
of athics. Engineering's ethical codes, for ex- 
ample, require engineers to discourage the 
spreading of exaggerated san regarding 
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CANONS OF ETHICS FOR ENGINEERS 


Despite this fact, engineers have 
reached a certain accord in regard to 
ethical principles. Many of the na- 
tional societies and numbers of state 
and local organizations have officially 
adopted the Canons of Ethics formu- 
lated by the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, an agency cre- 
ated by the Founder Societies in 1932. 
In 1947, the Council synthesized the 
major principles found in the ethical 
codes formulated by many of the lead- 
ing societies. Many of the original 
codes were in operation in 1922, and . 
some of these were published in THE 
ANNALS, notably those of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers (which 
seems to have been the leader of the 
movement, with a code drafted in 1910 
and officially adopted in 1912), the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers. Two of these might 
more properly have been called “creeds” 
rather than “codes,” as they were mod- 
eled after the Hippocratic Oath. Others 
referred to specific practices then too 
prevalent which were regarded as hurt- 
ful to the profession. Through the 
years the societies extended the cover- 
age of their codes and revised “prin- 
ciples of professional conduct” as chang- 
ing conditions of practice and new prob- 
lems required. Nearly all the provisions 
of these codes could be classified under 


engineering, but the societies cannot deal sum- 
marily with offenders, as the American Medi- 
cal Association chastises doctors who publicly 
endorse or seem to exploit new wonder drugs 
or therapy not fully tested or not approved 
by the profession. 


t 
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the headings found -in the Canons of 
Ethics for Engineers adopted by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, namely, obligations imposed 
by membership in a profession, and the 
engineer’s relations with the public, 
with clients and employers, and with 
other engineers. A copy of the code is 
appended. 

Not all the engineering societies have 
adopted the ECPD Canons of Ethics, 
but none of the adopted codes is at 
variance with the Canons. Some of the 
societies have found it advisable to re- 
tain codes drafted for and by their own 
members, because these codes deal in 
greater detail with problems which, if 
not peculiar to particular segments of 
the engineering profession, are at least 
more acute in these fields of practice.- 
In certain branches of engineering, for 
instance, the ownership of engineering 


records and data may pose ethical prob- - 


Iems of such complexity that a society 
may find it necessary to incorporate in 
its code of principles of professional 
conduct a section devoted to this as- 
pect of ethics more detailed than is 
necessary in Canons of Ethics drafted 
for engineering societies in general. 
Other organizations, especially those 
composed of engineers engaged in a 
particular industry (automotive, refrig- 
erating, illuminating, aeronautical engi- 
neering, and others), may adopt the 
Canons officially, or may consider that 
they have tacitly accepted these rules 
because most of their members be- 
long to technical societies which have 
adopted the ECPD Canons of Ethics. 
Still -other technical and industrial 
groups subscribe to the principles but 
believe that “moral responsibilities can- 
not be legislated” and rely upon con- 
stitutional provisions for dealing with 
members who “fail to be honest or live 
up to the code of any gentleman.” It 
can be said that the societies are in ac- 
cord with regard to fundamentals, but 
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that there are practices denounced by 
the societies in their codes which are 
still defended by large numbers of en- 


gineers. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS 


In the invitation to prepare this dis- 
cussion of ethics in the engineering pro- 
fession, the author was instructed to de- 
tail the work of at least one national 
and one local group. He has chosen to 
trace the movement in the American 
Association of Engineers, first of all be- 
cause he is most familiar with the pro- 
cedure in that organization. In the 
second place, three of the distinguished 
engineers who contributed fo the 1922 
symposium were members of this or- 
ganization and the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers was the agency 
through which they worked to improve 
ethical standards.* The third reason for 
choosing the AAE to exemplify the evo- 
lution of ethical standards is that two 
of its original aims, stated in the pre- 
amble to its constitution, are basic ele- 
ments in professional ethics. The AAE 
announced that it intended to “stimu- 
late public service in the profession” 
and “to promote unity in the profes- 
sion.” In the first aim the AAE recog- 
nized the most distinctive characteristic 
of a profession—its obligation to serve 
society. In the second, it recognized 
an equally important characteristic, the 
principle that engineers in all stages of 
professional development are by the 
very nature of a profession under obli- 
gation to deal fairly with each other 
for the good of the profession and its 
members. -The fourth and most com- 
pelling reason for the author’s choice of 


3 These three engineers were: Morris Llew- 
ellyn Cooke, tactician of the AAE campaign 
for higher ethical standards; Frederick Haynes 
Newell (known as Father of the Reclamation 
service), President of AAE in 1919-20; H. W. 
Clausen, in whose memory the Clausen Medal 
is awarded for “distinguished service for the 
welfare of engineers.” 
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the AAE is the fact that the associa- 
tion’s campaign was not fortuitous; it 
was well planned and carried forward in 
stages by leaders who were fully aware 
of the importance of timing. 


Engineering’s first code 


Morris Llewellyn Cooke, well known 
for his work in later years in the Rural 
Electrification Administration, was tac- 
tician of the movement. It was he, in 
1918, who called for a “true-blue and 
inspiring code of ethics for engineers.” 
He specified that it should be the work 
of one man, not of a committee, be- 
cause “committee work is accomplished 
to a greater or less degree by com- 
promise and we do not want compromise 
in ethics.” At the same time he said: 


Until we engineers can place the service of 
humanity as the significant and dominant 
plank in our platform, the profession will 
continue to have the.status of the hired 
servant, and veer here and there as the 
winds of business and other special inter- 
ests may dictate... . 


His suggestion was adopted, and Isham 
Randolph wrote the code which ap- 
peared in the 1922 Annars, reprinted 
in the Appendix of the present article. 


Practice Committee codification 


At Mr. Cooke’s suggestion the Asso- 
ciation created a Practice Committee to 
which were referred real and hypotheti- 
cal questions concerning the ethics of 
specific practices. These questions were 
considered by the Practice Committee, 
and some of them were assigned to 
state and local chapters of the Associa- 
tion for study and discussion. The de- 
cisions of the Practice Committee and 
reports from the chapters were pub- 
lished in the Association’s journal. By 
every possible means the Association 
stimulated the interest of its members 
in questions of ethics. This was in line 
with the plan made by Mr. Cooke who, 


in 1920, in an article in Professtonal 
Engineer (the Association’s official pub- 
lication) said: 


Ethical conduct is such as has received 
more or less general sanction. This means 
that conduct which at one time or place 
may receive very generous approval at an- 
other time or in a different locality may 
be generally considered reprehensible. . . . 
Higher standards only become the rules for 
conduct when through education they have 
become accepted as proper by a sufficiently 
large or influential element within the con- 
stituency. ... 


Mr. Cooke recommended that: 


the Practice Committee should subdivide 
the cases submitted to it into at least two 
classes: (a) Those upon which the best 
sentiment of the profession is now capable 
of concrete expression, and (b) those which 
require special analysis and protracted 
study and discussion in order to develop 
what is our best thought. 


At this time, too, Mr. Cooke warned 
against any “effort at rigorous disci- 
pline.” He said that the educational 
work of the Practice Committee was its 
most valuable contribution, and that 
clarifying an engineer’s relationship and 
responsibilities would count more at that 
time than trials for unprofessional con- 
duct. The questions submitted to the 
Practice Committee involved many prac- 
tices detrimental to engineers, to the 
profession, and to society, but they were 
accepted or common practices, and pre- 
sumably in harmony with existing prin- 
ciples of ethics. By provoking discus- 
sion of these practices harmful to the 
profession, the American Association of 
Engineers led its members to accept- 
ance of higher standards of ethics. 
During this period C. F. Taeusch, as- 
sociate professor of philosophy at Iowa 
State University, became the adviser of 
the Practice Committee. Dr. D. B. 
Steinman, eminent and internationally 
known bridge engineer of New York, 
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directed the work of codifying Practice 
Committee decisions for publication in 
Professional Engineer in 1923 (with 
identifying names of persons or places 
deleted). In 1927 the Association issued 
a booklet entitled The Engineer and 
His Ethics, which contained this codifi- 
cation of Practice Committee decisions, 
the Isham Randolph Code of Ethics, 
and the Vow of Service, written by Dr. 
D. B. Steinman—all reprinted in full in 
the Appendix. This booklet was dis- 
tributed to AAE chapters and to engi- 
neering schools. Thus the Association 
followed the advice of Mr. Cooke in 
clarifying for engineers and future en- 
gineers their relationships and responsi- 
bilities. ` 


Booklet for the public 


Realizing that the public had an im- 
portant though unrecognized interest in 
the ethical standards of engineering and 
a direct influence upon those standards, 
the Association in 1929 brought out a 
booklet prepared by its Committee on 
Services and Fees of Practicing Engi- 
neers, entitled How To Employ and 
Use the Services of Practicing Engi- 
neers. This booklet struck directly at 
the unwise practice of engaging engi- 
neering services on the basis of com- 
petitive bids. In addition to informa- 
tion on legitimate methods of engaging 
the services of engineers, the booklet 
contained a typical form of agreement, 
a schedule of minimum recommended 
fees, and the Code of Practice of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
adopted by that organization in 1927. 
The Association used the ASCE Code 
rather than its own 1924 codification of 
Practice Committee cases “in the inter- 
est of uniformity and to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort.” 


OTHER NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


Since 1927 many of the national so- 
cieties have developed and published 


” cases. 


manuals of practice much more com- 
prehensive and detailed than the AAE’s 
booklet on employment and use of the 
services of practicing engineers. Each 
society emphasizes problem areas which 
are of special concern to its members. 
Every national organization is using its 
resources to “clarify relationships and 
obligations” of engineers and to bring 
about acceptance of principles which 
prescribe practices beneficial to engi- 
neers, the profession, and the public. 


ENFORCEMENT PRACTICES 


Unlike the professions of law and 
medicine engineering cannot enforce its 
codes by drastic means, for reasons 
which were stated in the beginning of 
this article. Each society must handle 
violations of its code by its own mem- 
bers. Although a Judiciary Committee 
was created in 1922 by the American 
Association of Engineers to serve as a 
court of appeal from decisions of the 
Practice Committee and given authority 
to suspend or expel members who vio- 
lated the code, it has considered few 
Other societies have similar 
agencies, but if they have resorted to 
rigorous discipline of violators of ethical 
codes, it has been done with such dis- 
cretion and dignity that few members 
of the societies have been aware of the 
action, 

Suspension or expulsion from mem- 
bership in a major engineering society 
is a terrific rebuke, but it may have 
little effect on the individual’s future 
practice of engineering, unless the ac- 
tion is widely publicized. The fear of 
suspension or expulsion may be a 
strong deterrent against unethical con- 
duct among members who have joined 
national organizations for prestige and 
“contacts.” For mercenary reasons they 
cherish the respect of top-ranking con- 
sultants and of engineers eminent in 
private practice or in industry. Such 
punishment as can be meted out by the 
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societies is not a strong deterrent against 
unethical conduct on the part of less 
sensitive or less ambitious men. The 
man who is prone to unethical conduct 
is likely to be callous. He may have a 
relatively small but satisfactory field of 
practice in an area where the public 
generally and most of the businessmen 
who are potential users of his services 
know little of the great national engi- 
neering organizations. The societies have 
no disciplinary power over nonmembers. 

Unethical engineers are protected in 
some degree by the ethical obligation of 
engineers to refrain from “harming” an- 
other member of the profession. Engi- 
neers who have seen signs of incompe- 
tency or dishonesty are reluctant to ini- 
tiate action unless the evidence amounts 
to almost incontrovertible proof, or the 
element of real and present public dan- 
ger is so apparent as to compel such ac- 
tion, that is, lay a positive ethical obli- 
gation upon the engineer who is aware 
of the situation. 


REGISTRATION LAWS 


During the years when campaigns for 
registration laws engrossed the societies, 
it was expected that such laws, when 
they were adopted by all the states, 
would “put teeth” in the ethical codes. 
Statutory penalties and state agencies 
for enforcement, it was believed, would 
make codes of ethics effective. Over- 
looking the effect of the “grandfather 
clause” which elevated many mechanics 
and surveyors to the rank of engineer 
and ensured the right of many incom- 
petent and unethical engineers to con- 
tinue practice, proponents of the laws 
expected registration to screen undesir- 
ables and thus exclude potential viola- 
tors of ethical codes. Soon after the 
laws went into effect it was apparent 
that the boards charged with adminis- 
tering registration laws were given staffs 
inadequate to enable them to police all 
phases of the practice of engineering. 


Their resources were hardly adequate 
for the job of searching out cases of 
misuse of the title “engineer,” unau- 
thorized practice, and evasion of provi- 
sions in regard to “responsible charge.” 
They had little opportunity to initiate 
action against engineers who were dis- 
honest or incompetent. 

It was soon apparent that both indi- 
vidual members of the profession and 
engineering organizations were very re- 
luctant to bring charges, initiate ac- 
tion, or even appear as witnesses against 
men who were accused of dishonesty or 
incompetency. The profession looks to 
the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers through its constituent state so- 
cieties for dynamic leadership in en- 
forcement of registration laws. Per- 
haps, in the future, canons of ethics 
can be written into the registration laws 
and enforced. 


EVOLUTION oF PRINCIPLES 


Despite the faet that the societies are 
relatively impotent in legalistic enforce- 
ment of ethical codes, they have in a 
very valid way “enforced” them. The 
real measure of progress in ethics is not 
the number of cases of unethical con- 
duct detected and punished; the real 
measure is the evolution of clear prin- 
ciples of conduct accepted by a ma- 
jority of engineers as right and just 
and worthy of support. Since 1922, the 
societies, by formulating principles of 
ethics and by provoking discussion of 
ethical codes made up of such prin- 
ciples, either in society meetings or so- 
ciety publications, have built up strong 
convictions which will govern the ac- 
tions of all but a small, surreptitious 
minority. They have organized senti- 
ment within the profession against many 
practices accepted in 1922 by a ma- 
jority of engineers as ethical, although 
they were admittedly harmful to the 
public and to the profession of its 
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members. Some of these practices, one 
of which was competitive bidding, were 
justified as meeting a statutory require- 
ment--an excuse which has been de- 
bunked in a series of court decisions.’ 
Despite engineering’s codes and the 
courts’ interpretation of the statutes, 
competitive bidding will be unethical 
only when the principle laid down in 
the engineering code has wide accept- 
ance by the public and practically 
unanimous indorsement by members of 
the profession. 


CHANGING STANDARDS 


Not all the ethical problems facing 
the profession today are those inherited 
from the generation which spoke in THE 
ANNALS of 1922. Conservatives of that 
day were unable to see any distinction 
between “unionism” and “collective bar- 
gaining.” The American Association of 
Engineers in 1918 represented the un- 
- organized technical employees of the 
railroads before the United States Rail- 
road Wage Commission.* The Associa- 
tion’s spokesmen were officials of the 
very railroads involved. No coercion 
was used or threatened. The Associa- 
tion relied entirely upon the fairness of 
the Wage Commission and the public, 
and based its case upon the fact that 
despite increased living costs the salaries 
of technical employees had not been in- 
creased and that in comparison with the 


8 The American Society of Civil Engineers 
has reprinted for wider distribution an excel- 
lent article which appeared originally in the 
May 1954 issue of Civil Engineering, cap- 
tioned “Competitive Bidding for Professional 
Services Not in the Public Interest,” in which 
the author digests a series of court decisions 
which deny the validity of the “statutory” 
argument, 

tOn March 31 to April 2, 1919, the Asso- 
ciation also testified before the Board of 
Wages and Working Conditions (appointed 
May 25, 1918) of the United States Railroad 
Administration; the Engineering Council. as- 
sisting in presentation of the case. 


wages of organized labor the salaries of 
engineers were not commensurate with 
the services they rendered or the time 
and money spent in preparation for en- 
gineering careers. The American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers contended that it 
was “professional” and highly ethical for 
a society composed of employer-and em- 
ployee engineers to work for the social 
and economic welfare of all members of 
the profession. It denounced, however, 
alignments in which employee engineers 
were pitted against employer engineers 
and “collective bargaining” which was 
based on coercion. Since the passage 
of the Wagner Act in 1935, a new gen- 
eration of engineers has found the prob- 
lem of “collective bargaining” fraught 
with ethical considerations. Because the 
Wagner Act gave the National Labor 
Relations Board arbitrary power to 
assign engineers, without their consent, 
to heterogeneous bargaining units rep- 
resented by labor unions, the American 
Association of Engineers prepared a 
manual called Technologists Stake in 
the Wagner Act to show engineers how 
to defend their real “freedom of asso- 
ciation” under the act and to bring 
about amendment of the statute. Al- 
though the Taft-Hartley Act has en- 
sured autonomy to professional em- 
ployees, a new generation of engineers 
insists that collective bargaining is the 
order of the day and hence ethical, and 
proclaims its right to “organize” along 
union lines without sacrifice of profes- 
sional status. The controversies aris- 
ing from this situation are bitter, and 
the discord is ominously apparent in the 
very silence of all codes on the subject. 

One concept which has altered with 
changing conditions is the attitude of 
the profession toward the practice of 
engineering by corporations. In 1922, 
many eminent engineers were fairly dog- 
matic on this issue. Today many of 
them are not so sure that the corporate 
form is per se “unethical,” because of 
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the mammoth responsibilities assumed 
by engineering firms and the staggering 
capitalization needed to staff the firm 
with specialists and acquire instruments, 
Jaboratories, libraries, and other ap- 
Furtenances. : 


OLD PROBLEMS IN NEw GUISE 


Some of the new problems are really 
very old, but they are disguised by in- 
novations in the form of tricks and de- 
vices to conceal evasions and violations 
o- ethical principles. Many of these 
have to do with unethical methods of 
“getting jobs,’ which John R. Snell 
b-untly describes in an appeal for “A 
Fighting Code of Ethics” in the July 
1954 issue of Consulting Engineer. He 
lists “kickbacks,” “commissions,” “finder 
fees,” “payment for influence” to assist 
in obtaining (or in payment for) engi- 
neering work. 


It is interesting to note [says Mr. Snell] 
that as a general rule these malpractices 
exist in locales where corrupt political ad- 
m:nistrations are tolerated. In fact, the 
m:suse of the construction industry and its 
heavy publicly subsidized appropriations is 
one of the important means of support of 
corrupt government. 


H2 notes that engineers are “in one way 
or another responsible for the annual 
expenditures of about 35 billions,” and 
aads, “This is a public trust we cannot 
glibly brush aside as the responsibility 
of others.” Mr. Snell believes that ar- 
chitects and engineering societies “must 
agree on a modern, aggressive high level 
code of ethics.” To enforce the code he 
would have all co-operating firms set up 
a single standard system of bookkeep- 
ing and would have the books of each 


firm audited periodically to detect in- 
fringements of the code. 


Mayor ETHICAL ISSUES 


Engineering has made giant strides 
since 1922 and engineers have inherited 
social problems of staggering impor- 
tance—responsibilities which their nar- 
row technical training has ill fitted them 
to assume. The Red Queen in Through 
the Looking-Glass said, “Now here, you 
see, it takes all the running you can do 
to stay in the same place. If you want 
to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that!” Engineers, 
despite their long struggle to raise ethi- 
cal standards, confronted with unsolved 
problems, old and new, find themselves 
in just about the same place they were 
in 1922. Only a race of supermen 
could sprint as fast as they must to 
meet the obligations imposed upon them 
by the kaleidoscopic changes brought 
about largely by their own handiwork. 
They are harassed by petty problems 
which obscure major ethical issues—on 
one side by those which deplore “raid- 
ing” (the practice of offering irresistible 
inducements to particularly gifted engi- 
neers employed by a competitor) and 
on the other by those who decry “gen- 
tlemen’s agreements” between firms (not 
to hire each other’s employees). Per--. 
haps it is fortunate that they find such 
problems complex and absorbing. Their 
preoccupation with such details may 
keep them from facing ethical consid- 
erations involved in their responsibility 
(along with physicists and chemists) 
for devilish instruments they have de- 
vised which may either save our nation 
from destruction by an aggressor or 
blast civilization to extinction. 


Herman Alexander Wagner, M.E , Ph.D., Chicago, IHinois, ts a consulting engineer. 
He ts past president of the American Association of Engineers, has contributed numerous 
articles to professional engineering journals, and has often acted as mediator and arbi- 
trator in disputes involving professional engineers. o 
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APPENDIX 


We dedicate ourselves to the service of 
mankind as members of the Engineering 
Profession. 

We consecrate our professional knowl- 
edge and skill to the advancement of hu- 
man welfare, safety and progress. 

As we benefit by the technical knowledge 
and public esteem won for the Profession 
by the Engineers who labored in the past, 
we shall ever strive to augment that herit- 
age before passing it on to the Engineers 
who are to follow. 

We therefore affirm our guiding purpose: 

So to live and work as to justify the 
trust and confidence reposed in the Engi- 


ENGINEER’S Vow OF SERVICE * 


neering Profession. | 

To carry out professional engagements 
with generous measure of performance, and 
with fidelity toward those whom we under- 
take to serve. 

To foster a spirit of courteous considera- 
tion and fraternal co-operation within the 
Profession. 

To extend encouragement and a helping 
hand to younger Engineers and to those in 
need. 

To place Service before profit, the honor 
and standing of the Profession before per- 
sonal advantage, and the Public Welfare 
above all other consideration. 


SPECIFIC PRINCIPLES oF GooD PROFESSIONAL CoNDUCT f 


The compilation consists of four parts 
as follows: 

Part I. Relations of the Engineer to 
the Public. 

Part II. Relations of the Engineer to 
Clients and Employers. 

Part ITI. Relations of the Engineer to 
Employees. 

Part IV. Relations of the apase to 
other Engineers. 


Part I 


RELATIONS OF THE ENGINEER 
TO THE PUBLIC 


" 1. The Engineer should regard his duty 
to the public welfare as paramount to all 
other obligations. 


* Written by Dr. D. B. Steinman; adopted 
by the American Assoclation of Engineers on 
June 17, 1927, 

f Specific Principles of Good Professional 
Conduct was compiled by the Practice Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Engi- 
neers, under the chairmanship of E. E. Car- 
penter (1923), codified by Dr. D. B. Stein- 
man (Chairman, 1924-25), and adopted by 
the Board of Directors in 1924. 


2. He should not use his professional 
standing as a means of sponsoring or pro- 
moting commercial or other undertakings 
of a speculative character. 

3. He should scrupulously avoid connec- 
tion, by act or omission, with any illegal 
or questionable undertaking or participa- 
tion in any enterprise inimical to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

4. He should not advertise in self-lauda- 
tory language or in any other manner de- 
rogatory to the dignity of his profession. 

5. He should avoid any publicity giving 
the impression that technical service in 
technical matters can be dispensed with; 
or that technical proficiency along any line 
is easy of acquisition; or that exaggerated 
returns may be expected from any limited 
course of technical instruction. 

6. He should avoid any questidnable 
statements or any statements couchéd in 
language that would convey a false im- 
pression, in any of his reports, advertise- 
ments, or articles. 

7. He should avoid contingent fees as- 
tending to prejudice the quality of the 
service which he renders; when retained 
to report on a property or project he 
should be scrupulously careful to make no 


-~ 
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business arrangement for compensation or 
otherwise that might tend to bias his re- 
port. ; 

8. The Engineer should strive to give a 
full measure of service for the best inter- 
ests of his client and of the public, and 
should charge fair and adequate fees for 
such service. He should maintain the pro- 
fessional attitude in negotiations for his 
services; and he should avoid all practices 
which have a tendency to affect adversely 
the amount, quality or disinterested nature 
of professional services, such as charging 
inadequate fees, competing on a price basis 
where (as is almost invariably the case) 
the service to be rendered or the character 
of its proper performance cannot be pre- 
cisely defined, spending large amounts of 
money in securing business, or consenting 
to furnish monetary guarantees of cost 
estimates, 

9. The Engineer should use every care 
to make his estimates accurate and re- 
liable, and in particular should guard 
against allowing self-interest to lead him 
into making an inadequate estimate. 

10. He should refrain from using any 
improper or questionable methods of so- 
liciting professional work. 

11. He should participate in clean poli- 
tics and should strive to be a force to as- 
sist in the cleansing of politics. 

12. He should take an active interest in 
the public welfare in behalf of which he 
should ever stand ready to volunteer his 
special knowledge, skill and training for 
the use and benefit of mankind. 


Part IT 


RELATIONS OF THE ENGINEER TO CLIENTS 
AND EMPLOYERS 


1. The Engineer should pursue his pro- 
fessidnal work iń a spirit of strict fidelity 
and full loyalty to his clients and em- 
plovers. 

2. He should inform a client or em- 
plover of any business connections, inter- 
ests or affiliations which might tend to in- 
fluence his judgment or impair the disin- 
terested quality of his services. 

3. He should accept compensation for his 
services in connection with any work from 
one source only, except with the full knowl- 
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edge and consent of all the interested 
parties. 

4. He should hold as confidential such 
information relating to the business or 
technical affairs of a client or employer as 
the latter regards or may be presumed to 
regard as personal or proprietary. 

5. He should not engage in any outside 
work without the full knowledge and con- 
sent of his employer. 

6. When connected with any work, he 
should not accept commissions, outside 
employment, promise of employment or 
any other consideration from a contractor 
engaged upon that work. 

7. He should have no business dealings 
or connections with any client of his em- 
ployer without the full knowledge and ap- 
proval of his employer. 

8. He should entertain no offers of em- 
ployment or other considerations from a 
third party, when such may in any way in- 
fluence his actions or decisions with re- 
spect to the relations which may exist be- 
tween such third party and the Engineer’s 
employer or client. ` 

9. He should not accept commissions or 
other considerations for specifying or rec- 
ommending supplies, equipment or service. 

10. He should not pay commissions to 
others for recommending his services to 
prospective clients. : 

11. He should have no interest direct or 
indirect m any materials, supplies or equip- 
ment used in the construction work of his 
client or in any firms receiving contracts 
for his client’s work without informing his 
client in advance of the nature of such in- 
terest and obtaining his sanction. 

12. He should not engage in the inde- 
pendent practice of engineering without the 
knowledge and sanction of his employer, 
and under no circumstances should he 
compete with his employer on the basis of 
lower fees. 

Part II 


RELATIONS OF THE ENGINEER 
TO EMPLOYEES 


1. The Engineer should treat his em- 
ployees or subordinates in a spirit of fair- 
ness, with due regard and consideration for 
their personal welfare and professional ad- 
vancement. 
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2. There should be a professional bond 
between employer and employee when both 
are engineers, which will dictate and impel 
reciprocal interest and mutual considera- 
tion. 

3. The Engineer should pay adequate 
salaries commensurate with the importance 
and responsibility involved in the service. 

4, He should encourage the professional 
pride of his employees or subordinates in 
their work and should offer them every 
means of protecting their reputations and 
the quality of the work entrusted to them 
by not interfering with the proper perform- 
ance of the duties for which they are re- 
sponsible. 

5. He should recognize the freedom of 
his employees to change employment and 
should in no way hinder employees or sub- 
ordinates on bettering their condition. 

_6. He should not discharge an employee, 
nor withhold employment from him, nor 
discriminate against him in any way on ac- 
count of his affiliations or activities in any 
professional, political, or religious organi- 
zation. 

7. He should respect his employee’s right 
to freedom of thought, speech, and outside 
activity as long as the same does not im- 
pair the efficiency and value of the em- 
ployee’s service. 

8. He should see that his employee is 
adequately covered by insurance against 
risk of casualty arising from his work. 

9. In advertising or offering employ- 
ment, he should refrain from any misrep- 
resentation as to the conditions and per- 
manency of such employment 

10. If in public employ, he should as- 
sume the responsibility of consistently 
protecting the interests of his subordinates. 

11. He should make every effort to pro- 
vide steady employment for his employees 
and when forced to discharge an employee 
he should give the most generous notice 
possible and exert every reasonable effort 
to assist the employee in finding another 
position. 

Part IV 


THE ENGINEER'S RELATIONS TO 
OTHER ENGINEERS 


1. The Engineer should not by word, act 
or omission, injure falsely or maliciously, 


~ 


directly or indirectly, the professional repu- 
tation, prospects or business of another 
Engineer. | 

2. He should not attempt to supplant 
another Engineer after definite steps have 
been taken toward his employment. 

3. If employed in conjunction with an- 
other Engineer, and by the same client, he 
should not review and comment conclu- 
sively upon the work of the other Engi- 
neer except with his full knowledge and 
consent or unless the connection of such 
other Engineer to the work has been previ- 
ously terminated. 

4. He should not use unfair means to 
effect his professional advancement or to 
injure the chances of another Engineer to 
secure and hold employment. 

5. He should not attempt to inject his 
services into a project at the expense of 
another Engineer who has been active in 
developing it. 

6. He should not interpose between other 
Engineers and their clients when ungo- 
licited. When solicited, he should avoid 
any possibility of doing a brother Engi- 
neer an injustice. 

7. He should not seek or solicit a po- 
sition occupied by another Engineer. 

8. He should not attempt to secure work 
on the basis of lower salaries or fees. 

9. He should be courteous, fair, consid- 
erate in his dealings with other Engineers. 

10. He should conduct any necessary 
comment on or. criticism of the work of 
other Engineers with careful regard for the 
good name and dignity of the engineering 
profession, and he should scrupulously re- 
frain from criticism to personal advantage, 
as in negotiating for an engagement. 

11. He should not commercialize his af- 
filiations with, or official position in, any 
technical organization. 

12. He should not use his professional 
affiliations to secure the confidence of other 
Engineers in speculative commercial enter- 
prises. 

13. As a member of any professional or- 
ganization, he should avoid any act tend- 
ing to promote his own interest at the ex- 
pense of the dignity and standing of the 
organization. 

14. As an officer of a professional or- 
ganization, he should sedulously avoid any 
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appearance of using his position for per- 
sonal advertising. 

15. He should cooperate in upbuilding 
the 2ngineering profession by exchanging 
professional information and experience 
with his fellow engineers and students of 


engineering, and by contributing to the 
work of engineering societies, schools of 
applied science, and the technical press. ` 
16. He should regard himself as a debtor 
to his profession and should dedicate him- 
self to its advancement. 


THE PROFESSION’s Frrst Cope or Eruics * 


Ary code of ethics must be predicated 
upon the basic principles of truth and 
honesty. “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest,” are the 
things for which engineers must contend. 

Ar engineer may not “go beyond and 
defreud his brother” by any underhand 
act or method. He may not do or say 
anything which will injure his ‘brother’s 
reputation or his business for the purpose 
of securing his own advancement or profit. 
This admonition carries with it no obliga- 
tion to refrain from telling known and 
absohite truth about an unworthy brother, 
as a protection to others; but the truth so 
told must be such as can be substantiated, 
and he who tells it must have the courage 
which will not shrink from the consequence 
of his telling. 

Tke engineer owes his client allegiance 
demending his most conscientious service. 
But cOnscientious service to the client 
must never entail a surrender of personal 
conv.ctions of truth and right. 

Ar engineer who receives compensation 
from an employer may not receive gift, 


CANONS OF ETHICS 


FOREWORD 


Honesty, justice, and courtesy form a 
moral philosophy which, associated with 
` muttal interest among men, constitutes 
the foundation of ethics. The engineer 
showd recognize such a standard, not in 
passive observance, but as a set of dy- 
namic principles guiding his conduct and 

* Written by Isham Randolph; adopted in 
1918 by the American Association of Engi- 
neers. 3 

t Adopted by the Engineers’ Counci for 
Professional Development, October 25, 1947. 


commission or remuneration of any kind 
from a third party with whom he does 
business for that employer. 

An engineer seeking to build up his busi- 
ness may not resort to self-laudation in 
advertising. He may state briefly the 
lines of work in which he has had -experi- 
ence, and enumerate responsible positions 
which he has held and give his references. 

An engineer who employs others, either 
in his own service or in that of the client 
who employs him, should recognize in his 
relationship to them an obligation of ex- 
emplary conduct, of helpfulness and per- 
sonal interest in those with whom he is 
thus brought in-contact, and he should dis- 
charge such obligation tactfully and kindly. 

The honor of the profession should be 
dear to every engineer, and he should re- 
member that his own character and con- 
duct reflect honor, or the reverse upon the. 
profession. 

If, then, he so lives that his own honor 
shall never be smirched by his own act or 
omission, he will thus maintain the honor 
of the organization to which he belongs. 


FOR ENGINEERS 7 


way of life. It is his duty to practice his 
profession according to these Canons of 
Ethics. 

As the keystone of professional conduct 
is integrity, the engineer will discharge his 
duties with fidelity to the public, his em- 
ployers, and clients, and with fairness and 
impartiality to all. It is his duty to in- 
terest himself in public welfare, and to be 
ready to apply his special knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind. He should uphold 
the honor and dignity of his profession and 
also evoid association with any enterprise 
of questionable character. In his dealings 
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with fellow engineers he should be fair and 
tolerant. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


Sec. 1. The engineer will co-operate in 
extending the effectiveness of the engineer- 
ing profession by interchanging informa- 
tion and experience with other engineers 
and students and by contributing to the 
work of engineering societies, schools, and 
the scientific and engineering press. 

Sec. 2. He will not advertise his work 
or merit in a self-laudatory manner, and 
he will avoid all conduct or practice likely 
to discredit or do injury to the dignity 
and honor of his profession. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 


Sec. 3. The engineer will endeavor to 
extend public knowledge of engineering, 
and will discourage the spreading of un- 
true, unfair, and exaggerated statements 
regarding engineering. 

Sec. 4. He will have due regard for the 
safety of life and health of the public and 
employees who may be affected by the 
work for which he is responsible. 

Sec. 5 He will express an opinion only 
when it is founded on adequate knowledge 
and honest conviction while he is serving 
as a witness before a court, commission, or 
other tribunal. 

Sec. 6. He will not issue ex parte state- 
ments, criticisms, or arguments on matters 
connected with public policy which are in- 
spired or paid for by private interests, un- 
less he indicates on whose behalf he is 
making the statement. 

Sec. 7. He will refrain from expressing 
publicly an opinion on an engineering sub- 
ject unless he is informed as to the facts 
relating thereto. 


RELATIONS WITH CLIENTS AND EMPLOYERS 


Sec. 8 The engineer will act in profes- 
sional matters for each client or employer 
as a faithful agent or trustee. 

Sec. 9. He will act with fairness and 
justice between his client or employer and 
the contractor when dealing with contracts. 

Sec 10 He will make his status clear 
to his client or employer before undertak- 
ing an engagement if he may be called 
upon to decide on the use of inventions, 


apparatus, or any other thing in which he 
may have a financial interest. 

Sec 11. He will guard against condi- 
tions that are dangerous or threatening to 
life, limb, or property on work for which 
he is responsible, or if he is not respon- 
sible, will promptly call such conditions to 
the attention of those who are responsible. 

Sec. 12. He will present clearly the con- 
sequences to be expected from deviations 
proposed if his engineering judgment is 
overruled by nontechnical authority in cases 
where he is responsible for the technical 
adequacy of engineering work. 

Sec. 13. He will engage, or advise his 
client or employer to engage, and he will 
co-operate with, other experts and special- 
ists whenever the client’s or employer's in- 
terests are best served by such service. 

Sec. 14. He will disclose no information 
concerning the business affairs or technical 
processes of clients or employers without 
their consent. 

Sec. 15. He will not accept compensa- 
tion, financial or otherwise, from more than 
one interested party.for the same service, 
or for services pertaining to the same work, 
without the consent of all interested par- 
ties. 

Sec. 16. He will not accept commis- 
sions or allowances, directly or indirectly, 
from contractors or other parties dealing 
with his client or employer in connection 
with work for which he is responsible. 

Sec. 17. He will not be financially in- 
terested in the bids as or of a contractor 
on competitive work for which he is em- 
ployed as an engineer unless he has the 
consent of his client or employer. 

Sec. 18. He will promptly disclose to 
his client or employer any interest in a 
business which may compete with or af- 
fect the business of his client or employer. 
He will not allow an interest in any busi- 
ness to affect his decision regarding engi- 
neering work for which he is employed, or 
which he may be called upon to perform. 


RELATIONS WITH ENGINEERS 


Sec. 19. The engineer will endeavor to 
protect the engineering profession collec- 
tively and individually from misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding. 
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Sec. 20. He will take care that credit 
for engineering work is given to those to 
whom credit is properly due. 

Sec. 21. He will uphold the principle of 
appropriate and adequate compensation for 
those engaged in engineering work, includ- 
ing those in subordinate capacities, as be- 
ing in the public interest and maintaining 
the standards of the profession, 

Sec. 22. He will endeavor to provide 
opportunity for the professional develop- 
ment and advancement of engineers in his 
employ. 

Sec. 23. He will not directly or indi- 
rectly injure the professional reputation, 
prospects, or practice of another engineer. 
However, if he considers that an engineer 
is guilty of unethical, illegal, or unfair 
practice, he will present the information 
to the proper authority for action. 

Sec, 24., He will exercise due restraint 


in criticizing another engineer’s work in 
public, recognizing the fact that the engi- 
neering societies and the engineering press 
provide the proper forum for technical 
discussions and criticism. 

Sec, 25. He will not try to supplant an- 
other engineer in a particular employment 
after becoming aware that definite steps 
have been taken toward the other’s em- 
ployment. 

Sec. 26. He will not compete with an- 
other engineer on the basis of charges for 
work by underbidding, through reducing 
his normal fees after having been informed 
of the charges named by the other. 

Sec. 27. He will not use the advantages 
of a salaried position to compete unfairly 
with another engineer. 

Sec. 28. He will not become associated 
in responsibility for work with engineers 
who do not conform to ethical practices. 


Codes of the American Rabbinate 


By Ben ‘Zion BOKSER 


HE American rabbinate is organ- 

ized in a variety of associations 
corresponding to ideological as well as 
regional divisions in the Jewish commu- 
nity. These associations have adopted a 
series of codes which attempt to stand- 
ardize procedures and enforce sound 
ethical practices in various phases of a 
rabbi’s work. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
which represents the Conservative group 
in Judaism, adopted its code in 1950; 
some minor revisions were made in it 
at the Assembly’s convention in 1953.2 
This code must be examined in conjunc- 
tion with the special Code of Procedure 
in Placement of Rabbis, adopted in 
1947, which is printed in its entirety in 
the Appendix to this article. 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, which represents the Reform 
rabbinate, adopted a code at its annual 
convention in the summer of 1940.3 

The New York Board of Rabbis, 
which represents the Reform and Con- 
servative as well as the Orthodox rab- 
binate in New York City and its envi- 
rons, adopted in 1943 a code of Stand- 
ards for Religious Functions.’ In 1948, 
the Board adopted a code of Princi- 
ples Governing Congregational-Rabbini- 
cal Agreements, printed in the Appendix. 

The problems with which the rabbinic 


1 The code of the Rabbinical Assembly was 
issued to its members in Hebrew. Copies may 
be secured at the office of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly, 3080 Broadway, New York City. 

7The code of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis was printed in full in the 
1940 Issue (Vol. 50) of the Conference Fear 
Book. 

8 This code may be obtained at the office of 
the New York Board of Rabbis, 10 East 73rd 
Street, New York City. 


codes deal derive, for the most part, 
from the autonomous character of the 
synagogue and its total freedom from 
hierarchical control. The rabbi is not 
assigned by any central synagogue body 
to a particular congregation. Every se- 
lection of a rabbi is an act of mutual 
choice and for a mutually agreed period 
of time. 

The individual Jewish family is simi- 
larly free to affiliate with a congrega- 
tion of its own choice, or to remain un- 
affiliated. The unaffiliated family can 
always decide to draw upon specific 
services from a congregation or a rabbi, 
discharging its obligations by the pay- 
ment of a stipulated fee or offering. 

The contractual nature of the rabbi’s 
relationship to his congregation intro- 
duces an element of insecurity into the 
rabbi’s career, for he is subject to the 
_changing whims of the members of his 
congregation. Furthermore, the pres- 
ence in each community of a large pe- 
riphery of unaffiliated families has often 
created rivalry among congregations 
whose welfare depends, among other 
things, on the size and affluence of the 
affiliated membership. 


PLACEMENT PROCEDURES 


One of the objectives of the rabbinic 
codes is to minimize competition among 
rabbis in placement. The Conservative 
group has established a central place- 
ment procedure which is administered 
by an official of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly, in consultation with a committee 
representing, in addition to the Con- 
servative rabbinate, the lay congrega- 
tional leadership in the United Syna-. 
gogue of America, and the training 
school for Conservative rabbis, the Jew- 
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ish Theological Seminary of America. 
The Joint Commission on Rabbinic 
Placement, as it is called, handles the 
entire process of rabbinic placement; 
the individual rabbi is forbidden to en- 
ter into direct negotiation with any con- 
gregation concerning a pulpit vacancy. 

The Reform group never created an 
instrument of placement parallel to the 
commission which functions in the Con- 
servative group and in which the rabbis 
have a decisive voice. In the Reform 
graup, placement appears to be cen- 
tered in the administrative officials of 
the Hebrew Union College, the Reform 
seminary for the training of rabbis. 
The code of the Reform rabbinate ac- 
cordingly permits the individual rabbi 
to apply for a vacancy. A provision 
banning this was voted down by a ref- 
erendum of the membership of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis by 
139 votes to 126. A rabbi, however, 
must not enter into any conversations 
about a pulpit until the incumbent has 
definitely severed his relationship with 
it. The Reform code parallels the Con- 
servative code in forbidding a rabbi to 
render any ministrations to a colleague’s 
congregation or to a family in a col- 
leazue’s congregation, except at the in- 
vitation or with the- permission of his 
colleague. 


ELIMINATION OF COMMERCIALISM 


All rabbinic codes endeavor to elimi- 
nate commercialism from the rabbinic 
profession and from the synagogue life 
generally. The Rabbinical Assembly 
code forbids the rabbi to advertise his 
availability as a performer of marriages 
or to accept an association with hotels 
or halls where weddings are performed. 
He is not to charge a stipulated fee for 
any service rendered to members of his 
own congregation, but an exception is 
made in the case of families not affili- 
ated with the rabbi’s congregation. The 
rabbi must not solicit families that are 


affiliated with another congregation to 
join his, and he is enjoined to use his 
influence against such competitive ef- 
forts on the part of members of his 
synagogue. 

The code counsels a rabbi not to ac- 
cept an invitation from families affili- 
ated with another congregation to render 
a rabbinic service such as officiating at . 
a funeral or a wedding unless it be with 
the participation of the rabbi of the 
congregation to which they belong, or 
at least with his consent. Fee-splitting 
between rabbis is forbidden. Substan- 
tially similar are the provisions in the 
codes of the Central Conference and the 
New York Board of Rabbis. 

The rabbi’s tenure in office is dealt 
with in the Principles Governing Congre- 
gational-Rabbinical Agreements of the 
New York Board of Rabbis. These 
Principles stipulate that the initial term 
for which a rabbi may be engaged is one 
year. The succeeding terms are to be 
three and five years each. After a rabbi 
has ministered to a congregation for ap- 
proximately fifteen years, the relation- 


‘ship between rabbi and congregation is 


to be deemed permanent. This state- 
ment also includes recommendations 
that the congregation arrange for some 
insurance or retirement plan for the 
rabbi, and a policy of severance pay if 
the congregation terminates the services 
of an incumbent in its pulpit. 


SANCTIONS 


The provisions in the code of the 
New York Board of Rabbis govern- 
ing congregational-rabbinical agreements 
carry, of course, no sanctions with them, 
but only the moral pressure which the 
organized rabbinic opinion in the area 
covered may command. On the other 
hand, the codes adopted by the rab- 
binical associations to govern the con- 
duct of the rabbi himself carry with 
them sanctions. An amendment to the 
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Rabbinical Assembly’s code which was 
adopted in 1953 stipulates three levels 
of sanctions which the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Assembly may adopt against 
an offending member upon the recom- 
mendation of the Ethics Committee. 
We quote this provision in full: 


Degree of sanctions to be taken against 
members of the Rabbinical Assembly and 
applied in accordance with the nature of 
the violation: 

1. For unwitting and unpremeditated 
violations, a letter of caution shall be sent 
to the offending member by the Committee 

2 For more serious violations, there 
shall be either a letter threatening suspen- 
sion, or a six month, one year, or two 
year suspension from membership in the 


Rabbinical Assembly, to be imposed by the 
Executive Council. 

3. For grave violations which have been 
committed consciously and deliberately, the 
Committee has the right to recommend ex- 
pulsion from membership in the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly. 


The code of the Central Conference 
when originally submitted to the annual 
meeting of the Conference did not in- 
clude any sanctions, and the members 
instructed the committee to include 
sanctions in the final draft of the code. 
The Arbitration Committee of the Con- 
ference is vested with the authority of 
recommending to the Executive Board 
of the Conference suitable disciplinary 
action in the case of violations. 


Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser, Ph.D., Forest Hills, New York, is the spiritual leader of The 


Forest Hills Jewish Center, where he has served for the past twenty years. 


He ts a 


lecturer in homiletics at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and editor of its 
“Eternal Light’ radio program. During World War II he served as chaplain in the 
United States Army. He ts the author of Pharisaic Judaism in Transition (1935), The 
Legacy of Maimonides (1950), and The Wisdom of the Talmud (1951) ; his latest book, 
Out of the World of the Caballa, will be published shortly. 


APPENDIX ~ 


CODE OF PROCEDURE IN PLACEMENT OF RABBIS 


JOINT COMMISSION ON RABBINIC PLACEMENT * 


Mindful of its obligation to the con- 
gregations which it serves and to the mem- 
bers of the Rabbinical Assembly, the Joint 
Commission on Rabbinical Placement has 
adopted the following Code of Procedure 
in order to assure the placement of rabbis 
in @ manner which is equitable, dignified 
and ethical. 

1) Members of the Rabbinical Assembly 
may negotiate for pulpits only through the 
offices of the Commission. 

2) At no time will a member of the 
Rabbinical Assembly submit his name, or 


* Under the auspices of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, the United Synagogue 
of America, New York. Adopted in 1947. 


even indirectly cause his name to be sub- 
matted, as a candidate for a pulpit without 
the prior approval of the Commission. 

3) No member of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly will enter into negotiations with a 
congregation in any matter affecting place- 
ment without the prior approval of the 
Commission. 

4) No member of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly will accept an invitation to preach 
or otherwise address a congregation or any 
of its subsidiary or affiliated groups, if the 
pulpit of that congregation is vacant or is 
in the process of being vacated, without 
the prior approval of the Commission. 

5) A member of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly will at no time accept an invitation to 
occupy a pulpit of a congregation except 


P 
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by invitation of the incumbent of’ the 
pulpit or by invitation of the Commission. 

6) Members of the Rabbinical Assembly 
shall not insert advertisements concerning 
placement, or reply to such advertisements. 

7) Should a congregation of its own ac- 
cord invite a member of the Rabbinical 
Assembly to become a candidate for its 
pulpit, such congregation will be referred 
to the Commission. 

8) In making recommendations for pul- 
pits, the Commission shall be guided by the 
following considerations. 


. requirements of the congregation, 
. qualifications of the candidates, 

. seniority of candidates, 

. chaplaincy service, and 

. needs of candidates. 


9) A rabbi accepting a call to a congre- 
gation will normally be expected to remain 
with the congregation for a minimum of 
two years, 

10) A member of the Rabbinical Assem- 


oO O* 


} 


bly will not resign from his pulpit without 
prior consultation with the Commission. | 

11) No member of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly will recommend a rabbi to a pul- 
pit unless so directed by the Commission. 

12) Saould a congregation seek the ad- 
vice of a member of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly regarding a rabbi for its pulpit, the 
member will consult the Commission be- 
fore rendering such advice. 

13) All recommendations of the Place- 
ment Ccmmission shall be official in char- 
acter, representing the collective decision 
of the Commission. 

14) The Commission shall not recom- 
mend any person to a position until it shall 
have been definitely established that the 
present incumbent of that position, whether 
or not be be a member of the Rabbinical 
Assemblv, has officially been informed by 
his congregation or has officially informed 
the congregation, that a vacancy in the 
pulpit will exist at a definite date in the 
near future. ~- 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING CONGREGATIONAL-RABBINICAL AGREEMENTS * 
Ter New York Boarp or RABBIS 


PREAMBLE 


The agreement entered into between a 
rabbi and his congregation is between a re- 
ligious community and its chosen leader. 
It goes beyond the stipulation of a legal 
agreement; it also covers a spiritual rela- 
tionship. A rabbi is not to be considered 
as an employee of the congregation. He is 
a consecrated servant of God called by the 
congregation to serve the religious, educa- 
tional, spiritual and pastoral needs of the 
membership. His ministry shall not be 
limited to his congregational duties, but 
shall be left free to serve the larger com- 
munity. The very nature of the congrega- 
tion in Israel as a holy assembly and the 
lofty character of the rabbi’s office dictate 
that the agreement between rabbi and con- 
gregation be preserved on the highest plane 
of mutual integrity, mutual respect and 
mutual devotion to the religious purpose 
for which the congregation exists. 


* New York, adopted May 25, 1948. 


1. THE RABBIS OFFICE 


The rabbi shall be the spiritual leader of 
the congregation, the recognized authority 
on Jewish law and practice, the preacher 
and the one in charge of religious services. 
He shall also direct the religious school and 
other educational endeavors of the con- 


gregation. His pulpit shall be completely 
free No one shall appear in the pulpit 


during religious worship unless it be at the 
invitation of the rabbi. 


2. TERM OF OFFICE 


The minimum term for which a rabbi 
shall be called shall be one year; the suc- 
ceeding erm shall be for a minimum of 
three yeers; the following succeeding terms 
shall be jor a minimum of five years each. 

It is a desideratum that after a rabbi has 
ministered to a congregation for approxi- 
mately fifteen years, it shall be considered 
that the relationship between rabbi and 
congregation is permanent. The rabbi’s 
ministry shall then continue for an inde- 


- 
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terminable period or until the rabbi at- 
tains a mutually agreed upon retirement 
age. 


3. RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE 


The congregation and the rabbi shall 
agree that the rabbi be enrolled in a retire- 
ment plan to which he may be eligible, and 
each shall agree to pay the respective share 
of the cost based upon the rabbi’s salary. 


4, Non-RENEWAL oF AGREEMENT 


Agreements between rabbi and congrega- 
tion shall be renewed upon expiration ex- 
cept for the weightiest reasons, which rea- 
sons should represent a genuine expression 
of the will of the congregation 

In the case of non-renewal of agreement, 
both rabbi and congregation shall give suffi- 
cient notice so that the rabbi, on the one 


hand, might make himself available for 
calls to other pulpits, and the congregation, 
on the other hand, might make provision 
for uninterrupted rabbinical ministration. 
Should the congregation fail to renew the 
rabbi’s agreement on or before its expira- 
tion, it shall pay the equivalent of ten per 
cent of the salary provided for in his cur- 
rent agreement, multiplied by the number 
of years he has served the congregation 
under his current and previous agreements. 


5. ARBITRATION 


In the event of any dispute or disagree- 
ment arising between rabbi and congrega- 
tion, the matter in controversy shall be set- 
tled by arbitration, by three arbitrators 
jointly selected by rabbi and congregation 
from rabbinical or synagogue bodies. 


The Code of the Catholic Clergy 


a By Paut HANLY FURFEY 


HE priests code of conduct is, 


quite definite and detailed. Basi- 
cally, his obligations are defined by 
canon law, that is, by the legislation 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Canon 
law, like ordinary civil law, is a rather 
complicated and technical subject.1 The 
complete discussion of the canonical ob- 
ligations of priests lies far beyond the 
scope of- this article. Therefore, it is 
only fair to warn the reader that what 
follows is necessarily somewhat - over- 
simplified. 


Two CATEGORIES oF Prirsts— 
DIOCESAN AND RELIGIOUS 


Priests are divided into two cate- 
gories, diocesan and religious respec- 
tively, whose status and obligations 
differ in important respects.? Diocesan 
priests are attached to a particular dio- 
cese and are subject to the local bishop; 
religious priests are members of a re- 
ligious community-——the Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, and Benedictines are examples 
—and they are subject to superiors who 
are officials of the community. Di- 
ocesan priests possess private property 
like ordinary citizens, whereas religious 
priests either renounce private property 
entirely or at least renounce the ad- 
ministration and private use of it, in 
either case living in community from a 
common fund. By and large, the chief 


1To become a thoroughly competent canon 
lawyer takes three years of graduate work in 
a special school of canon law. 

2 The present article takes no account of 
priests belonging to Oriental rites in com- 
munion with Rome. There are a few hun- 
dred such priests in the United States and in 
some respects their rights and obligations are 
very different from those of the ordinary 
(Latin rite) Catholic priests. 


activity of diocesan priests is staffing 
parish churches as pastors or assistants; 
nearly all bishops and diocesan officers 
are chcsen from their ranks. Religious 
priests are more typically engaged in 
special works such as college teaching 
or the home or foreign missions. There 
are, however, very many exceptions to 
these generalizations. Of the 45,451 
Catholic priests in the United States, 
about 53 per cent are diocesan and 37 
per cert are religious.® 


OBLIGATIONS COMMON TO ALL PRIESTS 


Certain obligations are identical, or 
at leas: very similar, for both diocesan 
and religious priests; it is convenient to 
consider these together. First of all, 
there are certain obligatory exercises of 
piety. All priests are obliged to recite 
the Divine Office daily. This is a col- 
lection of psalmis, hymns, prayers, Bible 
readings, and other pious material, 
varying from day to day, and usually 
taking somewhat more than an hour to 
recite. In addition to the Divine Of- 
fice, certain other exercises of piety are 
mandatory for all, for example, daily 
meditation and examination of con- 
science, frequent confession, and re- 
treats at regular intervals; the specific 
application of these general rules varies 
among diocesan priests and the various 
communities of religious priests. 

All priests are bound to show respect 
and obedience toward their legitimate 
superiors. All have the obligation of 
continting their studies, particularly the 
study of the sacred sciences, after ordi- 
nation. Annual examinations are held 


3 All statistics in the present article are 


taken from The Official Catholic Directory, 
1954 (N2w York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1954). 
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to test the progress of the younger 
priests; and for all priests there are 
frequent “clerical conferences” for the 
discussion of technical matters. -All 
priests must wear distinctive clerical 
garb. The exact nature of the pre- 
scribed dress varies from country to 
country. In some countries the ordi- 
nary dress of the Catholic clergy is the 
cassock, a close-fitting, ankle-length gar- 
ment with sleeves. In the United States 
the cassock is worn only around the 
church and rectory; street dress for 
priests consists of ordinary black clothes 
plus the Roman collar. 


Clerical chastity 


The law of clerical chastity imposes 
a twofold obligation on priests. First, 
they are forbidden to marry, and the 
Church rejects as invalid any marriage 
which a priest might attempt to con- 
tract, say, before a justice of the peace. 
Secondly, the law of chastity imposes 
on priests the obligation to preserve 
purity of life. 
double obligation to abstain from sexual 
sin; for he is bound to purity not only 
by the natural law, but also by the spe- 
cial obligations of his state of life. 


Forbidden occupations 


Priests are forbidden to engage in cer- 
tain occupations and amusements, either 
because they are unbecoming to the 
clerical state or because they would be 
likely to distract a priest from his pri- 
mary duties. For example, the occupa- 
tions of actors, clowns, bartenders, or 
jailers would be considered unbecoming. 
The holding of certain public offices 
‘and the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery, though not unbecoming, are for- 
bidden as alien to the clerical state. 
There are also restrictions on the prac- 
tice of law in secular courts. Priests 
are ordinarily forbidden to volunteer 
for military service, except as chaplains. 
As à general principle, priests are not 


Thus a priest has a` 


allowed to engage in any form of busi- 
ness, including wholesale and retail sell- 
ing, manufacturing, banking, or stock 
speculation. The nonspeculative invest- 
ment of funds in stocks and bonds is 
not considered a violation of this prin- 
ple. There are restrictions on the as- 
sumption by priests of the duties of 
guardian, trustee, or executor; there 
are restrictions, also, on the giving of 
bail. 


Amusements 7 
The types of amusements that are 


‘forbidden to priests are described in 


rather general language in Church legis- 
lation. In these matters a great deal 
depends on' circumstances. After all, a 
theatrical performance may be any- 
thing from a sacred drama to an in- 
decent comedy. Priests are expected to 
use sound judgment and to avoid plays, 
motion pictures, prize fights, and other 
public spectacles if their presence would 
be unbecoming or a source of scandal. 
They should avoid saloons and bars and 
should not attend horse races: Priests 
must not promote or attend dances, 
even dances organized to aid some 
worthy cause. 


DIOCESAN LAWS AND THE 
DIOCESAN CLERGY 


Every bishop of a diocese has broad 
powers to make laws for his own terri- 
tory. Naturally, diocesan laws made by 
a bishop must not be contrary to the 
general law of the Church, but they 
may particularize or extend this general 
law in accordance with local needs. A 
bishop may make and promulgate Jaws 
at any time and in any manner he 
wishes; but often he chooses to do this 
through a diocesan synod. A synod is 
a meeting of the principal priests of the 
diocese convoked by the bishop. The 
laws of the diocese may be codified in 
the form of statutes drawn up by the 


synod. 
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Diocesan laws, since they apply only 
to a particular locality, are likely to be 
more specific than the general legisla- 
tion of the Church. They add flegi- 
bility to canon law. The Church’s gen- 
eral legislation, applying as it does to 
the entire world, cannot take into ac- 
count the varying conditions of par- 
ticular dioceses; but diocesan statutes 
can do just that. For example, the 
statutes might prescribe that every rec- 
tory have a listed telephone. This 
would obviously not be an appropriate 


law for the universal Church, but it | 


might be very appropriate for a diocese 
in the United States. Again, statutes 
may set up a schedule of fees; obvi- 
ously this is also something that must 
vary from locality to locality. There 
are many such matters which are more 
efficiently regulated by local legislation 
than by general canon law. 


Religious priests under diocesan law 


Diocesan legislation is naturally of 
more direct significance for diocesan 
than for religious priests, for the for- 
mer are directly attached to a diocese 
whereas the latter belong to religious 
communities. However, even religious 
priests are not entirely independent of 
diocesan laws. The subject is a com- 
plex one; but it can be stated as a gen- 
eral principle that the bishop of the dio- 
cese can in any case at least legislate 
for religious priests in matters concern- 
ing the public affairs of the diocese it- 
self, although all religious enjoy a cer- 
tain autonomy in managing the internal 
affairs of their communities. For -ex- 
ample, if a religious priest is pastor of 
a parish, he must observe the rules that 
the bishop makes about parish manage- 
ment in the same way that a diocesan 
priest would observe them. 


Diocesan officers 


There are a great many rules and 
regulations defining the rights and ob- 


‘fessionel staffs. 


ligatiors of various diocesan officers. 
The rights and obligations of some of 
these officers are defined by the general 
canon law of the Church. In other 
cases the office itself has no existence in 
canon -aw, but is entirely the creation 
of the local bishop who therefore de- 
fines the functions of the priest who 
holds it by diocesan law. Among the 
officers whose duties are defined by 
general canon law are the vicar general 
who assists the bishop in the adminis- 
tration of the diocese, the chancellor 
who acts as the executive officer of the 
diocese and the oficials who is the 
judge of the diocesan court. Pastors of 
parishes also have their functions de- 
fined ix detail by canon law. 

In most dioceses in the United States 
the offices of diocesan superintendent of 
schools and diocesan director of chari- 
ties have been established. The impor- 
tance cf these officers seems to be in- 
creasing and in the larger dioceses they 
are likely to be in charge of large pro- 
Other priests may be 
assigned to edit the diocesan newspaper, 
to take charge of various institutions, or 
to serve as diocesan directors of the dif- 
ferent Catholic societies. 


SPECIAL OBLIGATIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
PRIESTS 


Religious priests have certain obliga- 
tions over and above those that they 
share with diocesan priests. These 
additional obligations arise from two 
sources’ first, from the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience taken by all 
religiou3 priests, and secondly, from the 
rules of the particular religious com- 
munities to which they belong. It is 
worth noting here in passing that not 
all religious are priests. There are in 
the United States 154,055 sisters, 8,691 
brothers, and several thousand ecclesi- 
astical students in religious communi- 
ties who also share the obligations of 
the religious state. Religious priests, 
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then, make up only a small fraction of 
the total number of members of re- 
ligious communities. 


Chastity 


Practically speaking, the obligation of 
chastity is exactly the same for religious 
and for diocesan priests. The technical 
difference is that religious priests as- 
sume the obligation by pronouncing an 
explicit vow, whereas diocesan priests 
assume it implicitly by virtue of their 
ordination.‘ 


Obedience 


By the vow of obedience the religious 
binds himself as a matter of moral ob- 
ligation to obey his lawful superiors 
when they issue formal commands in 
regard to matters belonging within their 
sphere of authority. Of course, dioce- 
san priests also have a moral obligation 
to obey those in authority over them. 
They must obey the bishop and the 
various officials appointed by the bishop. 
In practice, the real difference between 
religious and diocesan priests is that the 
former are likely to be called on to 
practice obedience much more fre- 
=- quently. Practice varies a good deal 
from one religious community to an- 
other, but in many cases the religious 
priest is required to ask explicit per- 
mission in regard to minor affairs of 
everyday life, say, to make an appoint- 
ment with a dentist or to spend an 
evening with friends. Diocesan priests 
usually enjoy a good deal more inde- 
pendence and can make minor decisions 
on their own authority. 


Poverty 


Every religious takes a vow of pov- 
erty by which he either renounces all 
ownership of private property or at 


«The diocesan priest assumes the obliga- 
tion of chastity when he is ordained sub- 
deacon, usually about a year before his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood. 


least renounces the administration and 
independent use of it. The exact obli- 
gations which religious priests assume 
in virtue of their vows of poverty vary 
from one religious community to an- 
other. The subject is too complex to 
permit exhaustive treatment here. How- 
ever, the following statements are true, 
at least in a general way, of all religious 
priests. Such priests normally live in 
community. Like members of a family, 


` they share the same dwelling, the same 


common table, the same recreational fa- 
cilities. If there is an automobile, it is 
not owned by one religious as an indi- 
vidual, but by the community as a 
whole, and its use is shared by the 
members of the community as directed 
by the superior. All acquisition and 
spending of money is a community mat- 
ter, not a matter to be settled by the 
individual member on his own initiative. 
If a religious priest receives an hono- 
rarium for giving a lecture or writing 
an article, he must turn the money over 
to his superior. On the other hand, if 
he wishes to buy a new hat or subscribe 
to a magazine, he must get permission. 
Thus neither in earning nor in spend- 
ing can the religious priest exercise the 
same right of private property as the 
ordinary citizen. It is a right which 
the religious renounces by his vow of 
poverty. The vow also requires the re- 
ligious to live with a certain simplicity. 
Luxurious living would be contrary to 
the vow. Diocesan priests must also 
observe certain principles in their man- 
agement of money matters, but the vow 
of poverty restricts the freedom of the 
religious priest to a much greater de- 


gree. 
Rule of the religious community 


In addition to the obligations that 
they assume by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, religious priests 
must observe the rules of the particular 
religious community to which each be- 
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longs. The rules of each community 
are drawn up very carefully. By the 
nature of its rules each community can 
express the .distinctive spirit by which 
it differs from other communities. Thus 
a community devoted primarily to the 
foreign missions would differ in spirit 
from one devoted primarily to educa- 
tion, and this difference of spirit would 
be reflected in their respective rules. 
There are some eighty-eight religious 
communities of priests in the United 
States, varying in size from those hav- 
ing half a dozen priests or less to those 
with several thousand. Some of these 
communities were founded in this coun- 
try; others are American branches of 
Old World foundations. Some were 
founded within the last few years; 
others have centuries of tradition be- 
hind them. Some specialize in one par- 


ticular type of work; the work under- | 


taken by others covers a wide range. 
Naturally, the obligations of religious 
priests vary widely from community to 
community. 

A few examples will illustrate the 
wide variety existing among religious 
communities. The Jesuits, founded in 
1540, are a very large community in 
the United States. They undertake al- 
most all forms of priestly work, but 
are perhaps best known for their work 
in higher education. Many well-known 
universities are under Jesuit auspices, 
including Fordham, Georgetown, and 
St. Louis. The Salesians, in contrast, 
are a comparatively small and new 
community, interested in a specialized 
work. They concentrate on work with 
boys and run youth centers, camps, 
and schools. The Missionary Servants 
are an American foundation, established 
as recently as 1921; they are dedicated 
primarily to the work of the home mis- 
sions. Some communities put a great 
deal of emphasis on prayer and penance. 
The Trappists are an extreme example. 
They rise at two o’clock in the morning, 


spend seven hours a day in community 
prayer in chapel and five hours in 
manual labor, abstain from meat, fish, 
and eggs except in case of sickness, and, 
as far as possible, maintain perpetual 
silence. The Benedictines also empha- 
size community prayer and the spirit of 
contemplation, but they do a great deal 
of active work as well, particularly in 
the field of education. These random ex- 
amples are enough to show how widely 
religious communities differ among them- 
selves; of course, the duties and obliga- 
tions of the priest members of these 
communities differ correspondingly. It 
is difficult to make any general state- 
ment about the obligations imposed by 
religious rules over and above the obli- 
gations of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence that are common to all religious 
communities. 


LIBERTY AND LAW 


It will be clear from what has gone 
before that the rights and duties of 
Catholic priests are rather rigidly de- 
termined. Even the diocesan priest 
finds his liberty considerably circum- 
scribed by canon law and diocesan stat- 
utes. The religious priest must also ob- 
serve the rules of his community and 
these, in some instances, are very de- 
tailed indeed. To an outsider it might 
therefore seem that the life of a priest 
is hedged around with so many regula- 
tions that the spirit of voluntary serv- 
ice might be supplanted by a spirit of 
legalism. 

What guards the priest against this 
danger is the fact that every obligation 
to which he is subject is an obligation 
freely undertaken. No one can be 
forced to become a priest or to enter a 
religious community against his will. 
Before a young man binds himself 
permanently to the obligations of the 
priesthood, he must have proved him- 
self during several years of preliminary 
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training which offer him plenty of op- 
portunity to change his mind. No one 
can enter the priesthood as the result 
of a sudden whim, or without long de- 
liberation. The obligations of the priest- 


hood and of the religious state are sacri- 
fices freely and deliberately chosen out 
of a love of God and neighbor. Duties 
undertaken for love can never become 
irksome. 


Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., is professor of sociology and 
head of the Department of Sociology at the Catholic University of America. He is a 
diocesan priest attached to the Archdiocese of Washington. His major research and 
writing have been in the fields of social psychology, the history of social thought, ond 
the methodology of soctological research. He has written numerous articles and several 
books, of which the latest ts The Scope and Method of Soctology (1953). 


Ethics of the Protestant Ministry 


By Noran B. HARMON 


HE Protestant ministry has been a 

long time in formulating a code of 
professional ethics. The reason is sim- 
ple—and conclusive. No code of ethics 
can be formulated that will have any 
binding effect on Protestant ministers. 
Dr. Wiliam H. Leach says: 


It [the ministry] is the oldest profession 
in the history of mankind and yet has no 
carefully worked-out schedule of profes- 
sional work nor of ministerial ethics... . 
There is no profession in which his rela- 
tions to his fellow men and co-workers is 
so loosely defined? 


The matter, however, goes deeper 
than a casual feeling that since the 
ministry is a profession there ought to 
be professional laws holding it together. 
The chief reason for the absence of any 
professional ministerial codes governing 
conduct is that the ministry itself is as- 
sumed to follow, by the very nature of 
its calling, the highest principles of re- 
ligion and ethics. Practicing as well as 
preaching the tenets of Christianity is 
the announced goal of the whole pro- 
fession. Why then, it may be asked, 
should the ministry be expected to bind 
itself to minor matters of routine, or 
follow man-made rules which, at their 
very best, cannot supplant the tremen- 
dous principles of the Christian faith? 
The whole Christian ministry is a code 
of conduct in its outward as well as 
in its inward manifestations. It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that men who 
have committed themselves by private 
vows and by public ordination to the 
ministry of Christ, who take the Bible 
as their rule and guide, will find it 


1 Church Administration (New York: George 
H. Doran Company, 1926), p. 24. 


necessary thereafter to look to some 
sort of ecclesiastical Emily Post for 
guidance on minute matters of ethical 
conduct. Sometimes it may indeed be 
that these are no more than niceties of 
mere etiquette. 


No Brnoinc Common Copr 


There are other deep reasons why 
there can never be a more binding code 
of ministerial ethics for the Protestant 

In the first place, it is impossible to 
get general agreement among ministers 


» regarding points which have to do with 
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ethics and morals. It is quite true, as 
has just been pointed out, that all do 
endeavor to follow what they believe to 
be the highest religious and moral prin- 
ciples. But ministers—in common with 
all other Christians—differ greatly as 
to the application of these principles. 
Sometimes they even differ as to prin- 
ciples themselves! We have many 
churches and sects today which cannot 
agree on some of the great moral issues 
which divide mankind. How then may 
we expect them to get together upon 
minor matters having to do with moot 
points of professional conduct? 

There is not and cannot be any inter- 
denominational court or tribunal which 
may enforce upon any minister a sys- 
tem governing his morals or his con- 
duct. In Protestantism, every man’s 
conscience provides his own law. Each 
man is esteemed to be the judge, under 
God, of his own Christian conduct and 
must be allowed to walk by the light of 
his own conscience—provided he keeps 
the unity of the faith. If his ancestors 
went to war to prevent men from tell- 
ing them how they should kneel or 
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stand or sit at Communion, he is not 
going to let anyone tell him today how 
to make a pastoral call or what church 
publicity he may profitably use. The 
whole system of Protestantism is bound 
up with the individual’s right in this 
matter. 

On many matters having to do with 
ethical conduct, the various Protestant 
denominations have their own indi- 
vidual regulations governing their min- 
isters. Other matters they leave to the 
obligation every minister is under to 
keep the moral law and live as a Chris- 
tian. The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
for instance, has its canon law; the 
Methodist churches have their Disci- 
pline; other churches likewise have 
guiding articles or perhaps a sort of 
denominational “common Jaw,” and to 
these the men of the respective churches 
look for guidance and authority upon 
many questions of ethical procedure. 
To accept guidance from these rules 
does not abrogate the principle which 
we cited above; namely, that every man 
shall be the judge of his own conduct. 
When a man enters into the fellowship 
of a particular church, he is always 
asked if he is willing to follow its cus- 
toms or polity, discipline and doctrines. 
He is under no compulsion to do so up 
to that particular point. Once, how- 
ever, he has promised a great denomina- 
tion that he will abide by its regula- 
tions and rules, he is thereafter morally 
compelled to obey these regulations and 
rules as they have been publicly an- 
nounced and are perhaps privately 
called to his attention. 

Even the minor denominational bodies 
and religious sects have their rules and 
principles. A man joining any one of 
these and assuming the obligations of 
the particular brotherhood to which he 
promises his allegiance is expected to 
keep those rules and regulations which 
he has thereby promised to keep. Be- 
ing thus bound by rules and require- 


ments which seem to his own fellowship 
to be the most important, it is not 
likely that the ordinary minister will 
look beyond these for extradenomina- 
tional courses of conduct. 

Finally, every minister is himself sup- 
posed to be an arbiter in the field of 
morals and ethics. He is personally re- 
garded as a judge who decides in such 
matters, and therefore it is assumed 
that he can be trusted to regulate his 
own personal ‘conduct properly. We 
may as soon expect a medical associa- 
tion to draw up “health rules for phy- 
sicians? or to issue books on what 
medicine is good for a doctor, as to ex- 
pect ministers to tell each other what 
courses of moral and ethical conduct 
they consider proper for their profes- 
sional life. The whole ministry is, as 
we said above, given to the proclama- 
tion and promulgation of high moral 
and ethical principles. 


Jors AND TITTLES 


Furthermore, many matters of pro- 
fessional ethics do not involve vast 
moral principles. They have to do with 
jots and tittles or with the niceties of 
ceremony, and scarcely reach up to the 
inflexible bulwarks and buttresses of 
the moral law. When a matter does go 
over into a question of morals, then the 
minister’s conscience, not to say his 
church, may rightly speak up. But 
many details of ministerial conduct can 
rightly be classed as matters of small 
importance. Whether the car carrying 
the ministers to a wedding should stop 
first at the residence of the bishop and 
then go on to pick up the lower clergy, 
or vice versa (the latter is correct), 
such procedures are really of small 
moment, though it must be admitted 
that the clergy, too, has a protocol 
which it sometimes likes to observe. 
However, many ministerial customs and 
procedures can rightly be classed as in- 
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consequential as far as morality or re- 
ligion is concerned. 


COLLECTIVE MINISTERIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


In spite, however, of all these rea- 
sons why there should not be and can- 
not be a compelling system of profes- 
sional ministerial ethics among the 
Protestant clergy, there has gradually 
evolved through the years a certain col- 
lective ministerial consciousness. The 
clergy of an older generation did not 
look with favor upon the idea of a col- 
lective brotherhood, as they were influ- 
enced by the reasons we have already 
given. Henry Ward Beecher in his day 
advised that the ministry should not 
stick together as a unit. But call it by 
what name we will, a vague, intangible, 
interdenominational professional con- 
sciousness has come alive among the 
Protestant ministry. It has certain 
sanctions, and to a degree its findings 
can be codified. Its sanctions, it must 
be admitted, cannot be enforced by 
physical means, but undoubtedly there 
is a consensus of ministerial approval 
or disapproval which can be applied 
and which does have weight with in- 
dividual clergymen. Like international 
law, ministerial ethical judgments must 
get force and power from public opin- 
ion, not from “armed might.” 


CopEs 


In line with this gradual evolvement 
of an interdenominational professional 
consciousness, there have appeared a 
number of “codes,” as they are called, 
which were adopted (most of them) 
some years ago for proper ministerial 
guidance. Curiously enough, these vari- 
ous codes came forth in a sort of ethi- 
cal spate all at the same time and with 
some little ecclesiastical publicity. Since 
that date, there has been no great effort 


further to codify professional minis- 
terial conduct. At about the same time 
there came out two books, Ministerial 
Ethics and Etiquette by Nolan B. Har- 
mon, Jr.,2 and Morals for Ministers 
under the initials R. E. K.2 Ministerial 
Ethics and Etiquette reproduced in its 
pages the codes available at the date of 
its publication, and on the basis of com- 
mon ministerial practice detailed all 
manner of procedures considered proper 
for the minister. This volume, recently 
revised, continues to carry in toto the 
following codes: the Congregational 
Code adopted by the New Haven (Con- 
necticut) Association of Congregational 
Ministers in 1925 and presumably still 


In force; the Methodist Ministers’ Ethi- - 


cal Code adopted by a group of Meth- 
odist ministers meeting in conference at 
Rockford, Ilinois; the Presbyterian 
Code, reported as adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of New York;® and the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Code of Ethics, 
adopted by the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union.® i 

Tt will be noted that these various 
codes, with the possible exception of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union’s Code, 
were adopted by minor divisions of 
their particular denominations. 

Necessarily, these codes had for the 
larger ministerial brotherhoods of the 
country suggestive value only. The 
Presbytery of New York might adopt 
a code for its own practice, but that 
would not bind other presbyteries of 
the United States. Neither would a 
small Methodist Conference meeting in 
Rockford, -Ilinois, have a right to 
adopt something for the Methodist con- 


2 Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1928. 

B New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. 

4 Published in Christian Century, December 
16, 1926. 

ö Printed in an article by William H. Leach 
in the Methodist Quarterly Review, July 1927. 

6 Printed in Church Management, August 
1926. 
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nection which would be binding upon 
the Methodist Church over the world. 
These facts will be understood and 
have already been hinted at in the 
paragraphs above, in which we de- 
scribed the difficulty of getting any code 
which might have general acceptance. 
The separate codes, however, do have 
a suggestive value, and have been taken 
as such. 

It will be impossible within the scope 
of this article to reprint—or even to 
outline in a specific way—the separate 
ministerial codes just referred to, though 
they are not long. They confine them- 
selves particularly to relations as they 
should be between ministers, since it is 
at this point that the greatest tensions 
occur within the Protestant brotherhood. 
To be sure, many other matters are 
treated in the various codes, such as 
the minister’s duty to keep himself 
physically fit, to allow time for profes- 
sional study, to be scrupulously honest 
and prompt in the payment of debts, 
and so forth. It has, however, been the 
experience of this writer, when invited 
to address ministerial gatherings upon 
the subject of ministerial ethics, that 
the principal issues and tensions upon 
which ministers wish guidance have to 
do with the relationships between 
brother ministers. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN MINISTERS 


For instance, it is not proper for one 
minister to seek to proselytize members 
of another minister’s flock; it is not 
proper for a minister to make overtures 
to, or consider overtures from, a church 
whose pastor has not yet resigned; it is 
unethical for a minister to speak ill of 
the character or work of another min- 
ister, especially his predecessor or. suc- 
cessor; it is unethical for a minister on 
leaving a charge to leave the parsonage 
or manse in other than first-class con- 
dition; it is unethical for a minister to 
render ministerial service to the mem- 


bers of another parish without first con- 
sulting and getting permission from the 
minister of that parish—such matters 
are greatly to the fore in ministerial 
thinking. Every code which has been 
formulated to date has endeavored to 
outline rather strictly the proper pro- 
cedures to be followed when tensions 
arise from situations such as these. 

Everyone knows that a` minister 
should not steal a purse accidentally 
left in the church; but when a member 
of another congregation comes, and on 
his own accord asks that he be per- 
mitted to join a particular church, 
states he is not happy, and cannot find 
Christian fellowship in the church where 
his membership has been, what shall 
the “sought” minister do about him? 
Will it be a “steal” if his membership 
is recelved? Even if the pastor who is 
to be left agrees to the matter after he 
has been approached by the receiving 
minister, how will he really feel about. 
the whole situation? Personal equa- 
tions are hard to put down with exact- 
ness, and church members, like women, 
can be wooed in subtle and not always 
obvious ways. One thing is certain: 
the ministry as a whole looks with great 
disfavor upon “sheepstealing” and has 
made this evident in every code, written 
and unwritten, which has appeared to 
date. 


GROWING SOLIDARITY 


We have discussed at some length 
this matter of ministerial relationships 
because they are at the heart of Protes- 
tant codes. The written codes, as has 
been stated, have not again been fea- 
tured in the public press as they were 
some years ago; but it can be said quite 
accurately that in recent years there has 
been deepening within the Protestant 
brotherhood of the nation a sense of 
solidarity toward the work of its own 
high calling. 

-The ecumenical movement, as it is 
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called—the drive toward the union of 
all Protestant churches, groups, and 
forces in the world—is an outstanding 
feature of modern church life. As this 
movement grows in force and effective- 
ness, we may expect a further solidifica- 
tion of ministerial mores and a deeper 
and more insistent pressure for observ- 
ance of commonly accepted codes of 
conduct. 


Publicity-seeking ministers 


Already the brotherhood of all min- 
isters is enforcing its findings, especially 
against publicity-seeking ministers, by 
an outspoken criticism that is usually 
echoed strongly by laymen. Ministers 
who perform stunt marriages, or who 
mark down the dignity of their calling 
by engaging in practices which, while 
news from a reporter’s point of view, 
only gain a certain notoriety, are usu- 
ally pilloried publicly in a devastating 
way. Any minister who wishes to ar- 
range for a marriage in a balloon or— 
and this is a new ideal—-perhaps en 
route to the ground in a parachute ac- 
companied by the couple, can certainly 
make the Monday morning headlines. 
Or he can marry such-and-such a movie 
actress for the sixth time if he so 
chooses, or in the name of pulpit free- 
dom can sound off on some political 
move so as to get “two sticks” notice 
in the paper. Whether he realizes it at 
the time or not, he will find out later 
that the vast brotherhood of consecrated 
Christian ministers, whose business it is 
to live as well as preach the Gospel, will 
be irresistibly against him. .There may 
not be outward sanctions to be en- 
forced, but there are inward spiritual 
sanctions which sometimes become tre- 
mendously effective. Woe unto a man 
when the gates of brotherhood are 
barred against him! The stunt mar- 
riage will be remembered against the 
preacher when he seeks a new pulpit, 
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and his reputation for taking the other 
minister’s members will precede him 
when he preaches in a new place or 
when the visiting committee sizes him 
up as a possibility for their vacant 
pulpit. It does not matter that he 
seems to be “sheepstealing” in an open 
and aboveboard way. Ministers, like 
mathematicians, have their own system 
of arriving at the truth, and what a 
man does speaks louder than what he 
or his friends say. 


Brotherhood of the Protestant minisiry 


The great Protestant denominations 
have indeed grown closer to each other 
through the years, and their common 
ministry has achieved a degree of 
brotherhood which was not thought 
possible seventy-five years ago. That 
brotherhood may be expected to in- 


‘crease, and while its rules and regula- 


tions, its codes and practices, may not 
gain the formal weight of the Hippo- 
cratic Oath taken by physicians, nor be 
as fixed as the regulations of the bar as- 
sociation for the admission of members, 
the professional consciousness is there. 
A good minister of Jesus Christ marches 
in step with other ministers and is anx- 
ious so to do. j 

We expect the idea of a professional 
code to deepen among ministers as the 
ecumenical- movement gathers momen- 
tum. Itis not likely that there will be 
one church within the lifetime of our 
generation. Protestantism itself calls 
for each to think as he feels it is right 
to-think; and that means in essence 
that divisions are allowable and ex- 
pected, granted that all is done within 
the framework of Christian love and 
in line with the standards of Christ. 
But divisions among Christian ministers 
wherever such divisions break the broth- 
erhood are not allowable. The brother- 
hood takes precedence over any indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies. The code of 
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ethics that governs the Christian min- 
istry may never be written in its en- 
tirety, but in its essentials it will prove 
to be more and more effective. The 
men who give their lives to the service 
of the Prince of Peace will always be 


the first to ask for peace among them- 
selves, for brotherliness, and for charity 
to all. What is this but professional 
ethics that transcends all ethics, and 
part of the “peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding”? 


Nolan B. Harmon, L.H.D., D.Latt., New York City, is Book Editor of the Methodist 
Church, editor of the Abingdon Press, and editor of the quarterly Religion in Life. He 
is author of Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette (1928) and has made studies in the entire 


field of professional ethics among ministers. 
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A Code of Ethics for Public School Teachers 


By Cyrus C. PERRY 


WO characteristics differentiate the 

profession of the public school 
teacher’? from most other professions: 
the setting in which he practices and 
the nature of his clientele. These char- 
acteristics have affected the develop- 
ment and application of ethical stand- 
ards in the teaching profession. 

Unlike members of professions who 
practice largely as individuals and 
under private auspices, public school 
teachers practice in an institutional set- 
ting, as public employees with a com- 
mon employer. As such, they are sub- 
ject to supervision and direction which 
constitute restraints on unethical con- 
duct not present in the case of a pri- 
vate practitioner. Because they are en- 
gaged in a governmental, tax-supported 
enterprise, the public has a direct in- 
terest in their professional standards. 
Probably no public service generates 
more interest in a community than its 
school system; the extent to which a 
community will adequately support its 
schools may depend upon its regard for 
the quality, character, and professional 
conduct of the teaching personnel. An 
adverse public judgment against a few 
teachers can work injury to the ma- 
jority, and this in turn results in a dis- 
service to the children. 

Public school teachers, to a greater 
degree than private practitioners, have 
direct and varying ethical obligations to 
a multiple clientele. These obligations 
extend not only to the children with 
whom they deal but to the parents, the 
employing school board, and the com- 
munity as a whole. In addition, as 


1 The term “teacher” is used herein to mean 
instructional, administrative, and supervisory 
personnel of all types. 
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part of a common enterprise, their di- 
rect day-to-day contacts with colleagues 
present unique problems in professional 
relationships. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 


Most teachers today recognize the de- 
sirability of codes of ethics applicable 
to their professional relationships. They 
are aware that codes serve as a guide in 
applying their particular body of pro- 
fessional knowledge. Until late in the 
nineteenth century primary emphasis in 
relation to ethics was placed upon a 
teacher’s personal conduct, habits, and 
religious convictions. The proceedings 
of the early meetings of the National 
Education Association show concern for 
such standards primarily as related to 
the character of the teacher as a person 
and his ability to instruct pupils in 
moral and ethical principles. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, there began to develop an 
awareness of the broader professional 
aspects of ethics. This came about 
partly because of the expansion of pub- 
lic education and the development of 
professional procedures of instruction 
and school administration. In time this 
broader view resulted in the formula- 
tion and adoption of codes by various 
teachers associations, the first being the 
Georgia State Teachers Association in 
1896. 


MULTIPLE CODES 


Currently there is no single code ap- 
plicable to all public school teachers. 
The code of the National Education As- 
sociation technically is binding only on 
its membership. While many teachers 
believe there should be one governing 
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code, the decentralized organization of 
the profession into state and local edu- 
cation associations throughout the coun- 
try makes such general application im- 
practical at this time. All of the states 
and territories have state-wide associa- 
tions of public school teachers which are 
affiliated with the NEA. In addition it 
is estimated that there are at least 9,000 
local associations of which about 5,000 
are NEA affiliates. These state, local, 
and territorial associations are inde- 
pendent entities with their own gov- 
erning bodies; all but a few of the state 
associations and many local associations 
have adopted codes. In addition cer- 
tain state and local groups, for exam- 
ple; superintendents and principals, have 
codes applicable to their particular 
problems and interests. 


Rote oF THE NEA 


There are over a million public school 
teachers in the United States. The Na- 
tional Education Association with some 
560,000 members is their principal mem- 
bership organization. As such, it should 
logically take the leadership in the de- 
velopment of ethical standards for the 
profession. The responsibility of the 
NEA for such leadership was recognized 
in the article on ethics for teachers in 
the May 1922 issue. of THE ANNALS, 
prepared by the chairman of the Ethics 
Committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. At that time 
the NEA had no code. After comment- 
ing on the work of a number of state 
ethics commissions, the article con- 
cluded: 


If similar commissions could be established 
in other states and if there could be estab- 
lished a national commission to which ap- 
peals from the state commissions might Be 
made, a national code of ethics‘with an 
accompanying body of decisions and inter- 
pretations would gradually be established. 
The National Education Association would 
seem to be the proper organization to take 


the first steps in this direction. Probably 
no one thing would go farther toward the 
securing of proper recognition of the teach- 
ing profession than the approval by the 
National Education Association of a na- 
tional code of ethics and the establishment 
under the auspices of that association of a 
national commission on professional ethics.” 


The original NEA Code, adopted in 
1929, grew out of a recommendation of 
the Committee on Ethics for the Pro- 
fession which had been appointed in 
1924. The Committee consisted of 
fifty-six members of the Association 
employed in various types of positions 
in elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. In large part the Code 
was based on the results of a question- 
naire sent to more than three thousand 
NEA members. It contained twenty- 
one ethical principles. The Committee 
recommended that the Code be used by 
teacher education institutions and that 
all state teachers associations establish 
ethics committees to interpret its pro- 
visions, investigate violations, and pro- 
mote its use by teachers. Amendments 
were effected in 1939 and 1941 which 
dealt primarily with the power of en- 
forcement. 

By 1950 it was believed that the ex- 
isting Code was obsolete in some re-' 
spects. At the request of the Ethics 
Committee, the NEA Research Division 
sent to a random selection of 4,000 
members a questionnaire similar to the 
one used in 1928. A representative re- 
sponse was obtained which confirmed 
the belief that a revision of the Code 
was warranted. A preliminary draft 
was submitted in 1951 to some 4,000 
members of the Association, including 
the NEA officers, members of the Rep- ` 
resentative Assembly, members of NEA 
committees, and officers of state educa- 
tion associations. The final draft of the 


2 George Gailey Chambers, “Codes of Ethics 
for the Teaching Profession,” THE Amwats, 
Vol. 101 (May 1922), p. 126. 
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proposed Code was recommended by the 
Ethics Committee and adopted by the 
Representative Assembly in 1952. 


NEA Cope 


The Code establishes five principles; 
they deal with the teacher’s obligations 
to students, to parents and homes, to 
school and community, to employer, and 
to professional associates. Under each 
principle certain specific obligations are 
set forth. The Code is printed in its 
entirety as the Appendix to this article. 


Activities or NEA 


The NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics is composed of five members and 
currently includes a superintendent of 
schools, a principal, two classrcom 
teachers, and a faculty member of a 
school of education. Its purposes and 
functions as laid down by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Association 
are to study the Code and make recom- 
mendations for improving it, to publi- 
cize and promote its use by members of 


the profession, and to render opinions 


interpreting its provisions. The Com- 
mittee is also authorized to hold hear- 
ings in cases of alleged violation and to 
make recommendations for disciplinary 
action to the Executive Committee of 
the Association. 

The Committee meets several times a 
year to formulate and establish policies. 
It is assisted in its work by a staff rep- 
resentative at NEA headquarters who 
also serves as legal counsel. Since the 
adoption of the new code in 1952, the 
primary activity of the Committee has 
been to acquaint public school teachers 
with its provisions and to carry out pro- 
grams to encourage its observance. To 
this end, the Committee during the past 
two years has (1) distributed on re- 
quest more than 250,000 copies of the 
Code; (2) responded to hundreds of re- 
quests from members and teachers asso- 
ciations for advice and information on 


ways to develop constructive programs 
on ethics; (3) advised teachers as to 
whether certain contemplated steps in 
connection with their professional em- 
ployment would be proper; and (4) 
rendered formal committee opinions, 
published in the Association’s Journal, 
construing the Code on specific type- 
fact situations submitted by individual 
members, state and local teachers asso- 
ciations, and schools of education. 


PROJECTS WITH LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The organization and activities of the 
approximately 9,000 state and local 
teachers associations are so varied that 
no single association program could be 
presented as typical. No study has 
been made showing the nature and ex- 
tent to which such organizations con- 
duct planned and constructive programs 
in the field of ethics. The thousands 
of requests to the NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics for materials is evi- 
dence of great interest among state and 
local associations as well as individual 
teachers. It has been apparent for some 
time, however, that if this widespread 
interest is to be channeled construc- 
tively, some initiative must be taken on 
the national level to stimulate and co- 
ordinate local activity. To this end the 
NEA Committee is currently inviting 
local associations to take part in a na- 
tionwide study program which seeks to 
bring home the implications and impor- 
tance of the national Code. 

The Committee has recently published 
and distributed to thousands of local as- 
sociations an Action-Study Guide which 
outlines the purposes and objectives of 
the Code and presents under each prin- 
ciple of the Code a series of questions 
suitable for workshop discussions and re- 
search, with the request that the results 
be returned to the Committee for study 
and compilation by the NEA Research 
Division. Illustrative are two sets of 
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questions dealing with the first prin- 
ciple of the Code: 


1. The Code suggests that the ethical 
teacher deals impartially with students re- 
gardless of their personal qualities and 
their social and economic backgrounds 
Just what is “impartial” treatment? Does 
it mean “equal” or “same” or “as neces- 
sary for each individual’s best develop- 
ment”? Perhaps it means all of these. 
What are some of the factors or conditions 
in your community which teachers must 
know about if they are to be impartial in 
the sense of the Code? 

2. The teacher who is ethical with his 
students recognizes their individual dif- 
ferences and tries to adapt his instruction 
to meet individual needs. Can one do this 
and be impartial? What individual differ- 
ences are typical in your classroom; in 
your school; in your community? What 
resources does the school system make 
available for dealing with these differ- 
ences? What ethical obligation does the 
classroom teacher have to seek ways for 
overcoming the impediments (such as large 
classes) so as to find and deal with the 
differences among children? 


Prior to the publication of the Action- 
Study Guide, a number of local associa- 
tions were invited to participate in a 
preliminary project. They were asked 
to discuss and report the extent to 
which teachers were fulfilling their ethi- 
cal obligations and ways in which they 
could be assisted in fulfilling them. 
This preliminary exploration indicates 
that the public school teacher’s primary 
interest in ethics is in terms of profes- 
sional growth rather than his individual 
welfare or advancement and is directed 
to those provisions of the Code which 
deal with his relationships to children, 
parents, and the community. The re- 
sults of this project lent encouragement 
to the study now under way. 


OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


While various programs are under way 
at the national, state, and local levels to 


encourage observance of codes of ethics, 
there has been no concerted effort to- 
ward enforcement through disciplinary 
action. Since the adoption of the NEA 
Code in 1929, only one member has 
been removed for violating its provi- 
sions. It is not known to what extent 
the various state and local associations 
have enforced their codes through disci- 
plinary proceedings, but it is highly un- 
likely that more than a few have taken 
such action. 

The absence of a record of discipli- 
nary action is not a serious reflection on 
the status of ethical practices in the pro- 
fession. Undoubtedly the overwhelming 
number of public school, teachers are 
fulfilling their professional obligations 
apart from formal code requirements. 
The profession is made up largely of 
people dedicated to their work who, be- 
cause of their character and training, 
can be relied upon to adhere without 
coercion to self-imposed standards com- 
patible with good ethical practices. 

There are, of course, some teachers 
who fail to adhere to accepted stand- 
ards. However, in connection with its 
program of rendering interpretative 
opinions, the NEA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics has found that a sub- 
stantial number of alleged violations are’ 
due to thoughtless action or to Jack 
of knowledge of accepted professional. 
practices. Thus an important function 
of the NEA Committee is education in 
these areas through publication of opin- 
ions construing the Code. 

Leaders in the profession generally 
agree that national, state, and local 
associations look forward to the time 
when disciplinary action will be taken 
against those members whose conduct 
reflects adversely on the public schools. 
The program of the NEA, Committee 
on Professional Ethics is designed in 
part to this end. It is believed that the 
current study program and the building 


k 
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up by the Committee of a body of opin- 
ions construing the Code are desirable 
first steps. However, the primary con- 
sideration in developing these programs 
on ethics is neither disciplinary action 
nor promotion of the teacher’s indi- 
vidual welfare. Rather it is professional 
growth. 

Codes of ethics are points of refer- 
ence for individual teachers in develop- 


ing their own standards. They also-are 
guides to the profession in seeking to 
achieve its ideals of professional serv- 
ice. As a code is studied, analyzed, and 
discussed by individual teachers and 
groups, its implications become ‘increas- 
ingly understood and its application to 
the practice of teaching raises standards 
in the profession generally and, in turn, 
the level of service to the community. 


Cyrus C. Perry, LLB, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is legal counsel to the National 


Education Association. 


He was formerly assistant corporation counsel in New York 


City, representing the Board of Education and Board of Higher Education in legal mat- 
ters, and was subsequently executive assistant to the corporation counsel. He has been 
a lecturer on education law and administration at New York University, 


APPENDIX 


CODE oF ETHICS 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION * 


We, the members of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
hold these truths to be self-evident— 


—that the primary purpose of education 
in the United States is to develop citi- 
zens who will safeguard, strengthen, 
and improve the democracy obtained 
through a representative government; 

—that the achievement of effective de- 
mocracy in all aspects of American life 
and the maintenance of our national 
ideals depend upon making acceptable 
educational opportunities available to 
all; r $ 

—that the quality of education refiects 
the ideals, motives, preparation, and 
conduct of the members of the teach- 
ing profession; 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a 
career assumes the obligation to con- 
duct himself in accordance with the 
ideals of the profession. 


As a guide for the teaching profession, 
the members of the National Education 
Association have adopted this code of pro- 


* Adopted by the Representative Assembly 
of the NEA in 1952. 


fessional ethics. Since all teachers should 
be members of a united profession, the 
basic principles herein enumerated apply 
to all persons engaged in the professional 
aspects of education—elementary, second- 
ary, and collegiate. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: The primary obli- 
gation of the teaching profession ts to 
guide children, youth, and adults in the 
pursuit of knowledge and skills, to prepare 
them in the ways of democracy, and to 
help them to become happy, useful, self- 
supporting citizens. The ultimate strength 
of the nation les in the social responsi- 
bility, economic competence, and moral 
strength of the individual American. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this first 
principle the teacher will— 


1. Deal justly and impartially with stu- 
dents regardless of their physical, mental, 
emotional, political, economic, social, racial, 
or religious characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among stu- 
dents and seek to meet their individual 
needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and 
work for high individual goals in the de- 
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velopment of their physical, intellectual, 
creative, and spiritual endowments. 

4, Aid students to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation not only of the 
opportunities and benefits of American de- 
mocracy but also of their obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to 
have confidential information about him- 
self withheld except when its release is to 
authorized agencies or is required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring 
except in accordance with approved policies 
of the governing board. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE: The members 
of the teaching profession share with par- 
ents' the task of shaping each student's 
purposes and acts toward soctally accept- 
able ends. The effectiveness of many 
methods of teaching is dependent upon co- 
operative relationships with the home. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this second 
principle the teacher will— 


1, Respect the basic responsibility of 
parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and coop- 
erative relationships with the home. 

3. Help to increase the student’s con- 
fidence in his own home and avoid dis- 
paraging remarks which might undermine 
that confidence. 

4, Provide parents with information that 
will serve the best interests of their chil- 
dren, and be discreet with information re- 
ceived from parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the 
progress of their children as interpreted in 
terms of the purposes of the school. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching pro- - 


fession occupies a position of public trust 
involving not only the individual’ teacher’s 
personal conduct, but also the interaction 
of the school and the community, Educa- 
tion ts most effective when these many re- 
lationships operate in a friendly, coopera- 
tive, and constructive manner. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this third 
principle the teacher will— 


1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of 
behavior accepted by the community for 
professional persons. 


2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and 
participate in community activities with 
due consideration for his obligations to his 
students, his family, and himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an 
objective point of view, thereby keeping 
his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public schools be- 
long to the people of the community, en- 
courage lay participation in shaping the 
purposes of the school, and strive to keep 
the public informed of the educational pro- 
gram which is being provided. 

5. Respect the community in which he is 
employed and be loyal to the school sys- 
tem, community, state, and nation. 

6. Work to improve education in the 
community and to strengthen the commu- 
nity’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


FOURTH PRINCIPLE: The members 
of the teaching profession have inescapable 
obligations with respect to employment. 
These obligations are nearly always shared 
employer-employee responsibilities based 
upon mutual respect and good faith. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth 
principle the teacher will— 


1, Conduct professional business through 
the proper channels. 

2. Refrain from discussing confidential 
and official information with unauthorized 
persons. 

3. Apply for employment on the basis 
of competence only, and avoid asking for a 
specific position known to be filled by an- 
other teacher. 

4. Seek employment in a professional 
manner, avoiding such practices as the in- 
discriminate distribution of applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the 
vacancy has been created through unpro- 
fessional activity or pending controversy 
over professional policy or the application 
of unjust personnel practices and pro- 
cedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract 
until service thereunder has been per- 
formed, the contract has been terminated 
by mutual consent, or the contract has 
otherwise been legally terminated. - 

7. Give and expect due notice before a 
change of position is to be made. 
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8. Be fair in all recommendations that 
are given concerning the work of other 
teachers. 

9. Accept no compensation from pro- 
ducers of instructional supplies when one’s 
recommendations affect the local purchase 
or use of such teaching aids 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, 
outside of his contract, where the employ- 
ment affects adversely his professional 
status or impairs his standing with stu- 
dents, associates, and the community. 

11. Cooperate in the’ development of 
school policies and assume one’s profes- 
sional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the em- 
ploying board for maintaining a profes- 
sional level of service. 


FIFTH PRINCIPLE: The teaching pro- 
fession is distinguished from many other 
occupations by the unsqueness-and quality 
of the professional relationships among all 
teachers. Community support and respect 
are influenced by the standards of teachers 


and their attitudes toward teaching and 
other teachers. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth 
principle the teacher will— 

1. Deal with other members of the pro- 
fession in the same manner as he himself 
wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have 
acted on his behalf and at his request. 

3. Speak constructively of other teach- 
ers, but report honestly to responsible per- 
sons in matters involving the welfare of 
students, the school system, and the pro- 
fession, 

4. Maintain active membership in pro- 
fessional organizations and, through ‘par- 
ticipation, strive to attain the objectives 
that justify such organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth con- 
tinuous by such procedures as study, re- 
search, travel, conferences, and attendance 
at professional meetings. 

6. Make the teaching profession so at- 
tractive in ideals and practices that sincere 
and able young people will want to enter it 


a 


Organized Labor and American Ethics 


By Kermit EBY 


N 1951, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations presented to the conven- 
tion its resolution on Ethical Practices. 
The resolution was adopted, apparently 
by unanimous consent., 

In the resolution, the Committee la- 
mented “the flouting of higher ethical 
standards to which all Americans sub- 
scribe, and which have been flouted by 
individuals or groups of individuals.” 
Emphasis was placed on the too fre- 
quent departures from “the higher 
moral standards by which all Ameri- 
cans should live.” It was agreed that 
the breakdown cut across all sections of 
society, including labor. 


For every bribe-taker, there is a bribe- 
giver; for every tax-fixer, there is a tax- 
evader; for every “five-percenter” in the 
nation’s capitol, there is a special interest 
group seeking special favors; for every 
racketeer and gangster, there is an indi- 
vidual or corporation willing to use his 
service for ignoble ends, or to knuckle un- 
der, without moral stamina, to illicit propo- 
sitions. 


These acts and the guilty individuals 
are deplored in the resolution, the con- 
sequences on the moral fiber of our na- 
tion bewailed, and emphasis given to 
the fact that 


each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics in 
the labor movement deprives workers of 
their right to decent, honest, democratic 
trade-unionism which is single-mindedly de- 
voted to the advancement of the social wel- 
fare and economic well-being of American 
workers. 

We in the C.I.O. have constantly been 
vigilant to purge our ranks of subversives 
and corruption, wherever they appear. Our 
organization, in expelling eleven Commu- 


nist-dominated unions with a membership 
of almost a million, demonstrated its de- 
votion to decency and democracy. We are 
ready to act with similar firmness against 
any evidence of corruption that may arise 
in our ranks. There is no place in C.I.O. 
for racketeers, for agents of racketeering 
interests, or for any immoral elements. 


Every effort, the resolution continued, - 
will be made to rid the movement of 
such influences, so that “our organiza- 
tion will remain clean, decent, and 
honest.” The resolution concluded: 


\ 

If every element in our society will main- 
tain constant vigilance against dishonest 
and unethical practices, the people of this 
country will have scored a major victory 
in behalf of democracy and against the 
weakening of moral standards, that can 
serve as an ally to the sinister forces of 
subversion and aggression. 


Speaking for the resolution, delegates 
Berne (Communications Workers) and 
Stettin (Textile Workers) again la- 
mented the breakdown in American 
morals, assured the nation of labor’s 
vigilance, and concluded: 


. with this organization having passed 
this resolution, we are going to have a’ 
clean face in the American public, and I 
think it is an excellent resolution ... be- 
cause I (we) believe that what should 
motivate people in public life when they 
hold office is a sense of responsibility, of 
service, and not of profit. 


Thus, troubled by charges of sub- 
version and corruption, the convention 
of the CIO resolved these things. To 
this day, an observer is unclear as to 
the effects thereof. Following a similar 
emphasis, and moving beyond the “ab- 
horring”. stage, the United Automobile 
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Workers, meeting in Atlantic City in 
1952, gave its International Executive 
Board authority to “curb Communists 
and racketeers in local unions.” This 
was to be accomplished by amending 
the constitution so as to vest “the in- 
ternational executive board with powers 
to review the findings of local trial 
boards and order new trials.” Justifi- 
cation for this step was the contention 
that it is the duty of the international 
officers to step in and protect the inter- 
ests of the local union when it is power- 
less to oust officers who place personal 
or political gain above their responsi- 
bilities to the rank and file. 

This, in a union known for its demo- 
cretic practices, is a usurpation of 
power which leaves unanswered the old, 
old question, “Who will watch the 
watchers?” It could be, and sometimes 
is, argued that men who are properly 
rewarded with honors, salary, and ex- 
pense accounts are beyond ambition. 
Frankly, I doubt it! 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


There have also been actions by the 
American Federation of Labor. Prodded 
by overt corruption in the International 
Longshoremen’s Association of New 
York, the Executive Board of the AFL 
addressed its attention to the problem 
of racketeering. (The details would 
‘fill many volumes.) Writing to the offi- 
cers and members of the Longshore- 
men’s Association, it declared: 


We have concluded that these disclosures 
are of such a serious nature as to call for 
immediate action by us. We wish to make 
clear the position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on crime and racketeering 
within your international and its local un- 
ions. 

Your relationship with the American 
Federation of Labor demands that the 
democratic ideals, clean and wholesome 
free trade unionism must be immediately 
restored within your organization, and all 


semblence of crime, dishonesty, and rack- 
eteering be forthwith eliminated. 


The language is very similar to that 
of the CIO, except that the AFL does 
not equate corruption and subversion. 
Corruption, not Communism, caused the 
AFL to lose face. 


DUBINSKY AND LEWIS 


Something new, however, was recently 
added when David Dubinsky of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union suggested: 


Many rank and file trade unionists, with 
a long and passionate devotion to the free- 
dom and independence of free trade union- 
ism, know that any form of governmental 
intervention in union affairs is an evil. 
But when these same unionists see some 
of the welfare funds squandered and mis- 
used by racketeering elements, some of 
whom are muscling their way into the 
trade unions precisely in order to get their 
hands on these welfare funds, many rank 
and filers and leaders will come to look 
upon governmental intervention—to pro- 
tect welfare funds—as a lesser evil.1 


Needless to say, Mr. Dubinsky’s ar- 
ticle has evoked considerable editorial 
response, mostly favorable, praising him 
for his “labor statesmanship,” a term 
which not too many years ago was 
scarcely considered complimentary. 

No recapitulation of labor’s position 
on corruption and subversion would be 
complete without a word from John L. 
Lewis: At a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the United States Senate, April 24, 
1953, to a question from Senator Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts on his refusal to 
sign a non-Communist affidavit Lewis 
replied: 


the CIO took in the personnel employed by 
the corporation before they became mem- 
bers, The original fault, if any, does not 


1 American Federationisit, Vol. 61 (July 
1954), pp. 12-13. 
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lie with the union. .. . We have special 
circumstances in various types of organi- 


zation, including government subdivisions. - 


You have a man who does not act accord- 
ing to Hoyle or according to ethical and 
moral standards. I do not think any na- 
tional legislation is needed by the legiti- 
mate‘ unions of this country. 


MATERIALISM AND CONFORMITY 


Probably more professions from the 
leaders of American labor might be 
added to the record. More of the same 


is, however, unnecessary to establish the , 


fact that leaders of American labor, like 
all other upright Americans, deplore 
corruption and are against sin, in gov- 
ernment, in business, and in their own 
organizations. And if eighteen years 
of work in both the AFL and the CIO 


taught me anything, it was that labor , 


spokesmen are as honest and sincere as, 
if not more so than, their counterparts 
in government and business. This is 
their strength and—unfortunately—it is 
also their weakness. For our times de- 
mand that being as good as our counter- 
parts is not-really good enough, either 
for our unions or our country! 

The tragedy of the labor movement 
is simply that its leaders, its members, 
and its institutions are increasingly cor- 
rupted by the, dominant values of the 
society of which they are a part and 
which they once desired to reform. The 
primary ideals of our current civiliza- 
tion are based upon materialism, secu- 
larism, and conformity. Many are the 
times when I moved from a meeting of 
union executives to one of similar com- 
~ position in business, to find that the 
conversations in the two places were 
strongly similar. Both were concerned 
with problems of budgets and of money. 
It is impossible to understand many un- 
ions today separately from the corpora- 
tions with which they do business. 
Hart, Schaffner, and Marx is big busi- 
ness, but the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. is even bigger. Ernest Bevan, 


‘when once asked what produces a la- 


bor leader, replied, “The man who sits 
across the table from him.” He might 
very well have replied, “The union takes 


- on the structure of the corporation with 


which it negotiates.” 

There is a story, now folklore in the 
steel union, which goes like this: Once 
there was a brash young idealist who 
dared run against an old-time regional 
director. Now this director was out of 
the miners’ union, and he had grown 
fat and sleek in the service of his fel- 
lows. More seriously, the idealistic 
challenger charged, the incumbent had 
got fat by being free and easy with un- 
ion money. To this the director, in a 
speech to his fellow workers, replied, 
“See this suit. Feel its quality. It 
cost me $150, and this shirt, all silk, 
cost me $10; shoes, $18.50, Florsheim; 
watch chain, 21-carat gold.” He then 
patted his‘stomach and said, “Do you 
know what I had for breakfast? $2.50 
steaks.” He then concluded dramati- 
cally, “Do you know what I want for 
your Suits at $150, $10 shirts, $18.50 
shoes, 21 carat chains, and steaks for 
breakfast.” The regional director won 
the election, so the story goes. 

The story is perfectly consistent with 
the American dream of upward mo- 
bility, and the idea that if your boy can 
make it so can you. Seeing the union 
boss “on top” gives the worker vicarious 
satisfaction. The real test of the leader 
faced with these drives is determined 
by his ability to keep them in check. 
Many of them do not, unfortunately. 
At the 1953 UAW-CIO convention, 
the Resolutions Committee recommended 
that Walter Reuther’s salary be raised 
from $11,500 to $18,000 a year. In the 
course of the debate, delegate after dele- 
gate argued that Reuther’s salary should 
be as high as Philip Murray’s; when he 
was president both of the United Steel 
Workers and of the CIO ($40,000 per 
year). Delegate Lloyd Jones. Local 2, 
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expressed the “match ’em” sentiment 
when he said: 


When I go into negotiations with the Mur- 
ray Corporation, I have little men who are 


called co-ordinators, and I find their salaries | 


are $20,000 a year. When I talk with my 
industrial relations manager, the sixth in 
line, his salary is $25,000 a year; when I 
move on above him .. . I find they go up 
to the vice-president at $45,000 a year. 
~... I join with the previous speaker... 
I say, “Let’s tell our International Presi- 
dent that we are going to give him Phil 
Murray’s salary, as president of CIO, and 
president of its biggest union, UAW. 


Delegate Andy Rapchak, of Local 
228, was even more emphatic: 


Now if we are going to be a bunch of 
cheapskates on this floor here, how tn nell 
do we expect the. companies to give us 
concessions when we meet with them? 
The first thing that they will throw back 
at us is, “You won’t pay your leaders, out 
you want us to pay your men!” ... If 
we are going to have leadership the same 
as the industrialists do, we should be men 
enough to pay as they do! ... I, too, say 
$50,000 and right on down the line. 


WALTER REUTHER SPEAKS 
To which Walter Reuther replied: 


We have a lot of work to do; we have 
great battles to fight; we have crusades to 
lead; and if you try to evaluate what we 
will work for only in terms of monetary re- 
ward, you miss the real point... . 

I am not interested in being rich. Be- 
cause if I was interested in being rich, I 
would be sitting on the other side of the 
bargaining table, not this side. I sat across 
from G.M officials, and the lowest paid 
guy got $90,000 and the highest one got 
$100,000. 


We never felt envious, because we have ` 


something they can’t buy, with all their 
millions, and that is the loyalty and sup- 
port of a lot of honest workers in this 
country. .. . I think we have the most 
wonderful union in the world. We want 
to keep it that way, and that kind of 


union has got to have dedicated leader- 
ship... 

It believes in the movement, and you 
can’t buy ‘that kind of leadership with 
money. You can only get it, if the people 
you pick as leaders believe in it. 


Walter Reuther’s position prevailed in 
the UAW. I wish it were the prevail- 
ing position throughout the entire labor 
movement, in government, and in the 
churches. For in each the assumption 
is that there is a positive correlation be- 
tween performance and pay. I doubt it! 

As an illustration, we might point out 
the almost positive correlation between 
a pragmatic concept of the union as a 
business proposition and union leader- 
ship as a means of getting and keeping 
a sinecure. It is in such unions, led by 
cynics, that corruption flourishes; the 
apathy of the rank and file is a direct 
result. Bread is important but, ironi- 
cally, men are more inclined to die for 
the vision of the Kingdom than for the 
more prosaic realities of the daily “fix.” 

This is a factor that perhaps needs to 
be understood by those who lead labor. 
Exhortations against corruption in a 
world where the chief emphasis is on 
success as measured by income and 
conspicious consumption are not enough. 
Men will steal or be apathetic to steal- 
ing when all around them the rewards 
go to the thieves. They will steal less, 
much less, when theirs is a dedication 
to a cause. This is the reason for the 
truism in organized labor: the dedicated 
are corrupted by power, the cynical by 
money and comfort. In all my years in 
CIO I never encountered any significant 
corruption. To the men around me, 
money was a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. 


Lasor’s MORAL DILEMMA 


The beginnings of labor’s moral di- 
lemma are deep within itself, and even 
more thoroughly, deep within the so- 
clety of which it is a part. The first 


realization necessary to an understand- 
ing of labor’s role in America is that it 
was born out of Gomperism and prag- 
matism, rather than Marxism and Fabi- 
anism. Idealistic critics of the labor 
movement often take this fact as an in- 
dication of labor’s lack of an underlying 
political or economic philosophy which 
might serve to guide its decisions. This 
is not quite true. Labor on the whole 
has a philosophy, a typically American 
philosophy which might be described as 
pragmatic dynamism. “A nickel an 
hour is worth more than a theory any 
day,” a prominent leader once informed 
me. It is this argument for “more” 
which makes it imperative that even 
the most idealistic of labor leaders de- 
liver at the bargaining table. Reuther 
is one of the most successful, as the 
record of the UAW attests. 

So is John L. Lewis. The difference 
is not one of success, but of emphasis. 
Walter Reuther understands that there 
is not real prosperity for his autowork- 
ers in an America of unemployment and 
in a world of hunger. But let him 
speak for himself: 


I have tried before and I will say again, it 
is true that if we can get America to give 
more attention to helping people help them- 
selves in the positive fight against hunger 
and poverty in the world... we would 
have to send fewer of our boys with guns 
and flame throwers to fight on the battle- 
fronts of the world! 


` Mr. Lewis, on the other hand, appears 
to put the security of his miners first. 

In a world such as ours a union and 
the society of which it is a part are well 
served only if it is understood that there 
is no security for the parts separate 
from the whole. Further, the ethic 
grows out of this understanding and 
thrives on its implementation. Con- 
versely, the monopolistic leads to the 
collusive, the collusive to -the corrupt, 
and the corrupt to apathy and decay: 
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It is trite but true: “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

Here again an illustration may ‘be 
more effective than argument. When I 
was executive secretary of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, I was severely censured 
by one old-timer. for presenting the 
whole garment of intellectual and com- 
munity interests as the union’s respon- 
sibility. “We hired you,” the old-timer | 
said, “to protect our pensions and get 
us raises. Never mind the curriculum 
and John Dewey.” We are, he said in 
essence, no more and no less than the 
plumbers and the electricians, that is, a 
monopolistic self-seeking craft. For my 
disagreement, I was later fired, but to 
this day, I am convinced that in a Chi- 
cago dependent upon state and federal 
income, the narrower viewpoint is self- 
defeating even in the economic sense. 


LEAVENING INFLUENCES 


We begin our concluding section of 
this discussion of ethics in the labor 
movement with a question: Are there 
leavening influences in the movement 
which will keep it from being corrupted 
by the values of-the world in which it 
exists?- My answer is Yes. However, 
having so answered, I must admit that 
there will be occasional manifestations 
of the ills by which an acquisitive so- 
ciety is beset. 

The resolutions, on the surface though 
they may be, are significant in that 
they mark a willingness on the part of 
organized labor to respond to a criti- 
cal public opinion. For years, suffering 
from an inferiority complex, the labor 
movement refused to recognize criticism 
as such. This attitude could be under- 
stood when the movement was young 
and on the defensive; but a movement 
which claims the strength of 16,000,000 
members has no need of a complex. No 
man or organization is mature until 
willing both to tolerate and to encour- 
age analysis and criticism. 
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While the resolutions, as I said, are a 
beginning, there is yet a long road to 
travel. Some fifty labor papers cross 
my desk monthly. I read several and 
scan the rest. I do not read them all, 
for once the line is understood, there is 
no particular intellectual stimulus in its 
repetition. These labor papers are the 
voice, the apologists of the union-power 
hierarchies. They repeat the speeches, 
the activities, of these leaders, some sig- 
nificant and some not so. Frankly, 
they are puff sheets. But they are be- 
coming less so. For the workers are be- 
coming too sophisticated to fall for an 
unabashed line; too many of them (al- 
though not enough) are attending insti- 
tutes; too many are reading other than 
union material. And workers have an 
advantage which other Americans often 
do not: they are at least exposed to 
arguments on economics and politics 
which clash pretty sharply with the pre- 
vailing opinions of the capitalistic press. 

Again, while there is entirely too 
much of a one-party approach to na- 
tional politics in unions, there are many 
sharp and bitter struggles for power and 
position on local levels: These give ex- 
perience in political give and take. 

Probably ten to twelve thousand CIO 
members attend some kind of an insti- 
tute yearly. At these institutes, discus- 
sions are held on all kinds of economic 
and political subjects. Between 2,500 
and 3,000 autoworkers met in Chicago 
in the spring of °54; included in their 
discussions were the annual wage, Mc- 
Carthyism, taxation, and so on. I no- 
ticed vitality in those discussions, vi- 
tality growing out of necessity. It is 
such developments which may encour- 
age growth of ethical thought. 

Since I have often been seriously 
critical of the fear of criticism shown 
on the part of union leaders, I am en- 
couraged when such an established or- 
ganization as the AFL finally admits 
that it is not beyond criticism and that 


those who dare to criticize are not dis- 
loyal. 

The labor movement today becomes 
increasingly a service organization. And 
like all organizations which provide 
service for their members, it must do 
so as effectively as it can. There really 


is not much difference between working 


as an expert in a union pension office 
and working for a Social Security gov- 
ernment office. Yet there is a differ- 
ence, and it is significant, for unions are 
also agitational, sometimes almost revo- 
lutionary organizations. The economic 
gains they administer are often won by 
struggle on the picket line and through 
the political rally. Docile members do 
not make good activists. In fact, here 
is a real dilemma for union leaders: 
how to sensitize their members to ac- 
tion but not to such a degree that the 
members focus their drives on the lead- 
ers. It is because of this need for an 
alert rank and file that only the most 
corrupt and dictatorial unions can ig- 
nore the desires of their membership. 
This is what so few outsiders under- 
stand. Union leaders stay in power not 
too long after they fail to serve their 
members’ interests. 

Thus what appears to be antidemo- 
cratic in the larger configuration may 
be democratic and serve the greater in- 
terest. As long as this continues to be 
true, unions are a bit better than or- 
ganizations which rest at the peak of 
the pyramid instead of at the base. At 
least so I rationalized when I made de- 
cisions which set inflationary wage pat- 
terns. I was not going to ask the $64- 
a-week man to be more moral than the 
$750-per-week executive. 


Human RELATIONS AND POLITICS 


Long ago, some white workers learned 
that if the Negro were not lifted to their 
economic level, they would be reduced 
to his. Granted that this is a bread- 
and-butter approach which smacks of 
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the pragmatic, it at least got results. , 


Today the CIO is uncompromising in 
its fight for racial equality, and the 
AFL increasingly so. In both cases, the 
upward thrust grows out of the people. 
This I assert is good, even though I 
know that there is still plenty of preju- 
dice among some workers and union 
leaders who do not believe in the poli- 
cies they are called upon to implement. 

Today, organized labor is in politics 
to stay. The reason is again obvious. 
Government increasingly plays a de- 
cisive role in its drive for economic se- 
curity. Facts secured from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and decisions of the 
National Labor Relations Board, among 
many other things, influence the deci- 
sions affecting labor’s security. The 
leaders of labor understand this and are 
determined to have their say in this our 
compensatory state. 

And if our trend toward urbanization 
and industrialization means anything, 
the influence of .organized labor is des- 
tined to increase. At regular intervals, 
drums are sounded, warning of the in- 
fluences of such a trend. As if workers 
were not Americans, too, and privileged 
to their own political place in the suni 

Often I have counted the. resolutions 
at labor conventions. No other resolu- 
tions are broader in scope, more gener- 
ous in outlook. Education, health, con- 
servation of resources, industrial and 
international peace, are at the center of 
labor’s concerns. More than two-thirds 
of the resolutions encompass the wel- 
fare of all Americans. 


This, I again assert, is true because. 


the workers are still inspired by the 
American dream. Having less, they 
aspire to more. But more significantly, 
workers know depression and unemploy- 
ment, inadequate housing and poverty, 
and because they know these things, 
they can more readily sympathize with 
other people who lack to an even greater 
extent the good things of this earth. 

Consequently, the leaders of labor— 
authoritarian as they often are, human 
as they always are—are still, united 
with their fellows, a force for good in 
the world. In a relative world, a world 
of compromise, I prefer to cast my lot 
with the forces which bring the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately, there 
is not such a thing as a worker isolated 
from his community. Like all other 
Americans, he is a composite of the 
total influences which play upon him. 
Therefore neither he nor his organiza- 
tion is outside of the corrupting or spir- 
itualizing forces of the whole. 

We have seen how these forces and 
the values they stimulate lead to cor- 
ruption and reaction; how workers want 
their leaders paid by corporation stand- 
ards, how some succumb, and also how 
in a union of 1,300,000 (the UAW) 
these corrupting forces were resisted. 
We have also pointed out that the 
nickel-an-hour approach to problems is 
often prevalent, but we are not oblivious 
to the fact that that nickel, more often 
than not, buys milk. We have looked 
briefly at the attitudes taken by unions 
on race and politics, and have found 
them generally good. ~ 
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Democracy and Public Employee Morality 


By O. GLENN STABL * 


cPYNHOSE holding public office, as 

servants of the public, are not 
owners of authority but agents of pub- 
lic purpose.” This basic framework for 
the moral standards that apply to gov- 
ernment employment has rarely been so 
well stated. This particular statement 
appeared in a proposed Code of Ethics 
for officials and employees of Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, that was pre- 
pared by a citizens’ commission but 
never adopted by County authorities.? 

The phrase “agents of public pur- 
pose” pitted against “owners of au- 
thority” puts succinctly the eternal con- 
flict between good and evil that besets 
the public worker. As “agents,” they 
are bound to loyal and efficient per- 
formance. “Public purpose” denotes 
the will of the people, democratically 
expressed through the ballot box or 
otherwise. In contrast, those who look 
upon public employment as an oppor- 
tunity for self-aggrandizement and for 
exercise of authority to favor them- 
selves or their friends seem to conceive 
their role as “owners of authority.” 

In comparing the ethical problems of 
government employees with those in 
private enterprise, writers commonly re- 
fer to the public service as if it were an 


+ The opinions expressed in this article are 
the author’s and do not necessarily reflect the 
official view of the United States-Civil Service 
Commission, with which he is connected. 

1From Section 13 of the Code as pub- 
lished in Public Adininistration Review, Vol. 
13, No 2 (Spring 1953), p. 120. Through 
technicalities in a court action ousting the 
- County Board members who had set up the 
citizens’ commission, an antireform group 
came into power which refused to recognize 
the importance of one of the best written 
codes of ethics in the country. 
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occupation—on a par for example with 
law, medicine, business management, 
engineering, or teaching. As a matter 
of fact, of course, it is a composite of 
all occupations, not one for which a 
separate discipline, a distinctive tech- 
nical preparation, and a special code of 
conduct exist. It is a composite of oc- 
cupations many of which themselves 
embrace definite ethical standards, in 
whatever context they may operate. 
Practically every occupation discussed 
in this issue of THE ANNALS, and liter- 
ally thousands of others, are repre- 
sented in the public service. 

The only group approximating a dis- 
tinct occupational caste is that of the 
political heads—elective or appointive— 
who commonly make up the top echelon 
in state, local, and federal governments. 
Neither these political heads nor the 
legislators and workers in Congress, the 
state legislatures, and local lawmaking 
boards and councils constitute the focus 
of attention for this paper. Here we 
shall be primarily concerned with the 
full-time year-in and year-out civil serv- 
ants——where properly so designated, the 
career civil servants. ‘Therefore we are 
thinking of men and women from many 
different walks of life and a variety 
of educational backgrounds, not neces- 
sarily a cohesive professional body. 

To refine our subject further, it may 
be well to rule out of the discussion 
those routine occupations in government 
employment that have an ethical envi- 
ronment no different from that of their 
counterparts in private employment. 
Generally the same obligations of hon- 
esty and integrity prevail for clerical, 
skilled and unskilled, and even many 
technical workers in government as 
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prevail for these groups in the business 
world. 

The publicly employed group on 
which discussion of moral behavior can 
profitably center is that comprising the 
professions, business specialities, and 
other occupations in government in 
which some degree of judgment or dis- 
cretion is exercised—however trivial— 
in the execution of public policy. This 
does not automatically exclude all em- 
ployees doing menial tasks or include 
all doing vital work. It may well in- 
clude, for example, the meter reader for 
a publicly owned utility service. It 
may, however, have no special applica- 
tion to a laboratory technician in a pub- 
lic hospital whose careful processing of 
blood samples must be viewed in the 
same ethical light regardless of the own- 
ership of the institution. 

It may be the bureau chief or the 
sanitary engineer, the tax assessor or 
the park ranger, the police officer or the 
-personnel examiner—we are dealing for 
purposes of this discussion with many 
occupational categories, usually under 
circumstances where discretion must be 


exercised and where publicly adopted’ 


laws or rules govern the conduct of 
either the worker, the citizen affected, 
or both. 


PLACE oF PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
COMMUNITY ETHICS 


Any fair- 
ject will concede that, by and large, the 
public expects higher standards of con- 
duct from its public servants than it 
does from its members engaged in pri- 
vate enterprise. The very surprise and 
indignation occasioned by the internal 
revenue scandals is recent evidence in 
point. “We are shocked,” says Herbert 
Emmerich, “not because we have a low 
regard for public officials, but because 
we expect them to have so high a stand- 


minded student of the sub- ` 


ard of integrity. »2 The same point is 
stressed by Senator Paul H. Douglas in 
his book Ethics in Government,’ as well 
as by many other observers. 

We must learn to see the actual be- 
havior of government employees in 
perspective. The Senate subcommittee 
which reported in 1951 on ethical stand- 
ards pointed out: “The moral standards 
of the country, indeed, provide the ethi- 
cal environment which in turn condi- 
tions the standards of behavior of pub- 
lic officials.” * 

This subcommittee went on to ob- 
serve: 


We also believe that the ethical standards 
of public officials are probably higher than 
those prevailing in business and other walks 
of life On this point, also, there was per- 
suasive testimony from men of experience 
in both Government and business and from 
observers of both. Public officials appar- 
ently are more conscious of the problem 
of moral standards. The resentment which 
public officials sometimes show when sub- 
jected to public criticism may be ex- 
plained in part by their awareness of the 
fact that some of their critics would be 
even more vulnerable to criticism if the 
same standards were applied.’ 


Public schizophrenia 


There is a kind of public schizo- 
phrenia that pervades this subject. On 
the one hand articulate citizens demand 


extraordinarily high moral standards of 


public servants, and on the other they 
seek special action from officials favor- 
ing themselves against the larger pub- 


2A Scandal in Utopia,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. 12, No. 1 (Winter 1952), 
p. 3. 

8 Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1952; especially pp. 22-26. 

1U. S. Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Ethical 
Standards, Ethical Standards in Government 


' (Report, Eighty-second Congress, First Ses- 


sion, 1951), p 1. 
5 Ibid., pp 11-12. 
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lic interest. George A. Graham, cur- 
rently serving as staff director of the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Per- 
sonnel, pointed up in a recent book the 
necessity for all branches of society to 
bear the responsibility for ethical con- 
duct in public affairs: 


The business executive who thinks only in 
terms of his corporation, the labor leader 
who thinks only in terms of his union, the 
leader of organized agriculture who thinks 
only in terms of his farm organization are 
all a menace to the basic integrity of the 
nation. ... In a free society the responsi- 
bilities of the statesman fall on everyone, 
and upon each person in accordance with 
his power and ability.” 


The public interest 


The ultimate standard of conduct for 
the public servant, therefore, is the pub- 
lic interest as opposed to group or pri- 
vate interests. And so must be the 
standard for our own society as a 
whole. 

Whenever doctors look upon their 
own prosperity as synonymous with the 
status of the public health, whenever 
associations of manufacturers oppose 
legislation for the general welfare, when- 
ever labor leaders mistake the interests 
of their union structures for the inter- 
ests of all citizens, whenever veterans’ 
organizations exploit patriotism for class 


legislation, whenever voters view their. 


Congressmen merely as tools to get fa- 


vors and special consideration, we shall ` 


fall short of our goal of the highest pos- 
sible public ethics. What we need are 
more and more people dedicated to the 
public interest itself—rather than to 


6 Former Governor of Nebraska, Val Peter- 
son, now Federal Civil Defense Administrator, 
stressed this point in a recent address in 
Washington, See “The Public’s Split Person- 
ality,” Personnel Administration, Vol. 17, No. 
3 (May 1954), pp. 1-5, 11. ; 

tT Morality in American Politics (New York: 
Random House, 1952), p. 305. 


special economic or social or sectional 
interests. 

We already have the largest repre- 
sentation of this kind of dedication in 
the public service. Except for the 
“stepping stone” artists and the cleri- 
cal and laboring levels where public 
employment may represent just a job, 
most people are attracted to the public 
service because of their zeal for identifi- 
cation with a larger good than some 
narrow group interest. It is for this 
reason, as well as the demands of office 
itself, that we find the highest moral 
standards in public employment. Cor- 
ruption or “shady deals” are actually 
relatively rare among career civil serv- 
ants. Even in a major scandal like that 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
1950-51, only 0.13 per cent of the 
career people were involved. A sup- 
porting example is also found in the 
disclosures of unsavory influence on key 
officials of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—where the agency was 
initially organized with almost wholly 
political appointments and, although 
later covered under civil service, re- 
tained much of its political flavor. 

This is not to condemn inferentially 
those -who spend a transitory period in 
the public service. But I believe that 
the proportion among them—regardless 
of party—who are really imbued with 
the public interest is often less than 
among career public servants. | 

Such is the perspective in which I 
believe we must examine the essential 
characteristics of the moral attitudes 


-and behavior of public employees. 


DEMOCRATIC CHARACTER OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE IDEALS 


If the ultimate standard, the basic 
ethic, for the government employee is 
pursuance of the public interest, then 
the meaning of democracy—authority 
derived from consent of the governed— 
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is implicit in our consideration of the 
subject. For the sake of convenience, 
this democratic base for the moral 
standards of civil servants may be ana- 
lyzed first in its external aspects, vis-a- 
vis the public, and then in its internal, 
administrative aspects. 


External relationships 


Public administration in a democracy' 


must serve the public in a manner that 
strengthens the processes and integrity 
of democratic society. One of the tests 
of a public servant is his earnestness in 
recognizing, as Gordon R. Clapp has 
phrased it, “the utmost importance” of 
letting “the people decide for them- 
selves what policies and objectives the 
public service shall have.” ® 

The responsibilities of employees to 
the public, to the law, and to their cur- 
rent executive leaders are tied together 
by the common bond of democratic con- 
sent. Paul H. Appleby has observed: 


In nearly all administrative decisions the 
sense of virtuous performance is to be pur- 
sued by attempting to inject some in- 
creased allowance for the more public in- 
terest and some increased concern for those 
citizens not immediately present or heard.® 


It is at.this point that potential con- 
flict looms between the credo of the pro- 
fessional specialist and the democratic 
exigencies surrounding the servant of 
the public. As Appleby admonishes: 
“In this pursuit there must be care not 
to confuse one’s professional viewpoint, 
functional preoccupation, or. personal 
prejudices with the public interest.” +° 
Indeed, the reconciliation of our con- 
tinuing dependence upon experts in gov- 
ernment with the realities of democratic 


8“A Credo for the Public Servant,” Public 
Personnel Review, Vol. 12, No. 1 (January 
1951), p. 14. * 

9 Morality and Administration in Demo- 
cratic Government (Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
State University, 1952), p. 176. 

10 Ibid. 


needs and behavior is a central problem 
of statesmanship and, therefore, at the 
heart of the civil servant’s moral cli- 
mate. 

No one has warned against the limi- 
tations of the specialist more eloquently 
than Harold J. Laski over two decades 
ago. A political system which fails to 
keep the expert under control, he says, 


will lack insight into the movement and 
temper of the public mind. It will push 
its private nostrums in disregard of public 
wants. ...It will mistake its technical 
results for social wisdom, and it will fail 
to see the limits within which its measures 
are capable of effective application. For 
the expert, by definition, lacks contact with 
the plain man.™ 


In further definition, Laski states: 


The expert, in fact, simply by reason of 
his immersion in a routine, tends to lack 
flexibility of mind once he approaches the 
margins of his special subject.1* 
Expertise, it may be argued, sacrifices the 
insight of common sense to intensity of 
experience. It breeds an inability to ac- 
cept new views from the very depth of its 
preoccupation with its own conclusions. It 
too often fails to see round its subject.18 


The public servant who does not see 
round his subject may, however. unwit- 
tingly, violate the moral law of sensi- 
tivity to the public will. Specialization, 
in the operating programs of govern- 
ment and in pressure groups on the out- 
side, is probably more often the source 
of unethical behavior in relation to the 
maintenance of the integrity of demo- 
cratic institutions than is outright cor- 
ruption. 

Government must be thoroughly 
grounded on a healthy respect for and 
intelligent understanding of the demo- 
cratic environment. 


11“The Limitations of the Expert,” Har- 
pers Magasine, December 1930, p. 7. 

12 Ibid., p. 5. 

18 Ibid., p. 3. 
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We are forced to the conclusion that in 
the last analysis much of our success in 
the quest for a responsible bureaucracy will 
depend upon our ability to foster among 
the citizenry as a whole, and therefore 
among the bureaucracy, a respect and de- 
votion to representative institutions 14 


Herein lies the basic democratic char- 
acter of the ethical standards found. or 
sought in the external relations of the 
public employee. 


Internal relationships 


A cardinal tenet of our democratic 
faith is respect for human personality, 
for individual dignity and worth. Not 
only does this foundation undergird our 
political system and our civil liberties 
as a whole; it is also a basic assump- 
tion upon which administration must 
rest. 

The success—and therefore the moral 
behavior—of an administrative under- 
taking depends ultimately upon the ca- 
pacity, the integrity, and the motiva- 
tion of people. Social science research 
is rapidly confirming our instinctive be- 
lief that favorable human relations in 
an organization are promoted by a 
democratic environment with high em- 
ployee participation. Furthermore, we 
find tħat the existence of good human 
relations is not an isolated feature of 
management but is a quality and atti- 
tude woven throughout the entire fabric 
of administration. 

Here we approach common ethical 
ground with the management of private 
enterprise. But there is a peculiar 
necessity for the democratic spirit of 
administration in the public service, 
because it is difficult to “motivate em- 
ployees to achieve the high conscious- 
ness of their democratic role vis-a-vis 


14 David M. Levitan, “Administrative Re- 
sponsibility,” Political Science Quarterly 
(Academy of Political Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity), Vol. 61 (1946), p. 598. 


‘to the general good.” * 
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the public if there is little democratic 
practice and recognition of the dignity 
of man in internal administration. 

Hurst R. Anderson has put the ethi- 
cal necessities in their broadest sense by 
stating that administrators must com- 
mit themselves to “a philosophy of per- 
sonal and group living which allows 
everyone to live, work, and contribute 
This permis- 
sive philosophy, tempered by necessary 
co-ordination and control of the spe- 
cialist, is essentially the democratic 
spirit in administration—-the spirit of 
respect for subordinates, colleagues, and 
chiefs that makes for mutual depend- 
ence and trust, maximum productivity, 
and minimum friction. No «ode of 
ethics can be effective unless it is ex- 
emplified in the acts of top manage- 
ment. It can set no higher standard 
than that followed by “those who by 
their action are able to affect in sig- 
nificant ways the careers of their asso- 
ciates and subordinates.” 1° 

The positive nature of a democratic 
administrative environment is well stated 
by Gordon R. Clapp: 


. we will get the most out of the tal- 
ents we have in the service if we build on 
the strengths of individuals instead of em- 
phasizing their weaknesses. The systems 
of administration we organize in our agen- 
cies, the methods of selection, the tech- 
niques of placement, the ideas of appraisal, 
the delegations of authority, the teamwork 
arrangements, all these must rest on the 
assumption that public employees will do 
their job well. Watchdog systems that as- 
sume weaknesses and try to forestall them 


15 “Ethical Values in Administration,” Per- 
sonnel Administration; Vol. 17, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1954), p 8 This article, based on an ad- 
dress by President Anderson, of The Ameri- 
can University, is a brilliant statement of 
special value to the public administrator. 

16 Phillip Monypenny, “A Code of Ethics 
as a Means of Controlling Administrative 
Conduct,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 
13, No. 3 (Summer 1953), p 187 
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will never get top-notch performance from 
employees.!" 


Thus, again, we see that the frame- 
work for moral standards of the public 
employee has a democratic base and 
that the maintenance of this basis for 
internal management is more critical in 
the public service than in any other en- 
vironment. 


THE FUTURE 


If the desirable moral standards of 
public workers require a high regard 
for our democratic processes and insti- 
tutions, then all citizens must be con- 
cerned with the conditions that con- 
tribute to or detract from that regard. 
A vital condition is the attitude of the 
general public itself. The issue has 
been so well stated by David M. Levi- 
tan as not to permit paraphrasing: 


If administrative officials are to appreciate 
the high role of the citizen and to accord 
him the dignity becoming. free men, they 
must themselves experience the blessings 
of free men. Harassed employees—them- 
selves deprived of the privileges and im- 
munities of citizenship—will be ill pre- 
pared to accord to others that which is 
denied to them. A dual interpretation— 
one applicable to government employees 
and another to others—of the due process 
and other liberty guaranteeing clauses of 
the Constitution is repugnant to the phi- 
losophy of the Constitution. Nor is there 
room in Americe for two classes of citi- 
zens—those who work for the government, 
and those who dp not.!8 


Heroes of the tublic service 


The government employee’s demo- 
cratic impulses can hardly be strength- 
ened if undemocratic practices govern 
his life—whethar through internal ad- 
ministrative restrictions or through 
abuse and arbitrariness heaped upon 
him by the general public, legislative 


17 Op. cit. supre (note 8), p. 15. 
18 Op cit. supra (note 14), p. 587. 


bodies, or demagogues. Senator Doug- 
las would undoubtedly be.supported by 
thoughtful leaders in both political par- 
ties in the following statement: 


It is fortunate that there are in govern- 
ment large numbers of men and women 
who lead devoted lives of public service. 
They work extremely hard for far less pay 
than they could get in private industry. 
They never sell out the public interest -but 
instead defend it under great difficulties. 
They do all this, moreover, without re- 
ceiving appreciable praise. They are gener- 
ally either little known or actually ignored 
by the public. Sometimes they are bit- 
terly attacked by interests which are seek- 
ing to obtain unfair privileges or which are 
swayed by unfounded prejudices. These 
men and women are indeed unsung heroes, 
who deserve far more recognition than 
they receive. 


If this caliber of public servant is to 
be maintained and increased in number, 
action must be taken for development 
of the kind of esprit de corps, employee 
selection and training, working condi- 
tions, and incentives that will make this 
condition possible, and for avoiding 
“open season” on bureaucrats. Many 
constructive proposals have been made, 
largely in the nature of institutional 
arrangements or personnel reforms mak- 
ing the government working atmosphere 
more conducive to the highest ethical 
conduct. Of particular interest are 
those recommended by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Ethical Standards previ- 
ously referred to.?° 


19 Op. cit. supra (note 3), p. 27. 

30 “Other proposals in the field of person- 
nel policy are: (1) better salaries in the 
higher brackets; (2) the protection of judicial 
procedures for Federal employees accused on 
loyalty charges; (3) simplified dismissal pro- 
cedures for all employees (protection is 
needed against the stigma of disloyalty which 
is a severe extra-legal penalty, not against 
dismissal); (4) continued delegation to the 
departments of large responsibilities tor re- 
cruiting, training, and developing civil serv- ` 
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Unfortunately there is too little op- 
portunity outside of government ior 
practice in the rigorous objectivity and 
impartiality demanded of public serv- 
ants. In practically all but a few busi- 
nesses and professions, the principals 
can buy and sell where they wish, they 
can play favorites without fear of pun- 
ishment, they can disclose or conceal 
information on their operations largely 
as they please, they can accept gifts 
without question of propriety, and they 
need seldom worry about conflict of 
interest. 


~_ 


Outline for progress 


A continuing strengthening of the 
moral base for public administration is 
not likely to come through reliance 
solely on fringe actions such as periodic 
entry into the service of persons from 
private activity, the adoption of codes 
of conduct, or the inquiries of legisla- 
tive committees—however essential all 
these may be. More fundamental and 
durable progress will be found, in this 
writer’s opinion, in such long-range em- 
phases and actions as the following: 

1. More conscious attention in our 
secondary and higher educational sys- 
tems to the public service, to the role 
of the citizen as well as of the public 
‘employee in governmental action, and 
to the ethical implications of public 
employment. Such education should 
reflect part of our cultural heritage, 


ants according to standards fixed by the Civil 
Service Commission and subject to its su- 
pervision and audit; (5) greater diligence in 
discovering and rewarding outstanding per- 
formance and dedicated service among civil 
servants; (6) more systematic and intensive 
professional training particularly for officials 
and employees who will serve in posts abroad. 
The nature and number of these suggestions 
emphasize the widely held view that high 
standards of conduct for the Federal Govern- 
ment are dependent upon maintaining a high 
quality of personnel in the service.” —Op. cit. 
supra (note 4), p. 60. 


worthy of passing on to all students, not 
just those specializing in the social sci- 
ences. 

2. Continuous emphasis within state, 
local, and federal government service 
on moral standards, primarily by the 
long shadow of behavior of our leading 
officials and by such special devices as 
an administrative staff college ** in the 
federal service that would afford greater 
opportunity for mutual respect, under- 
standing, and example among higher 
ranking personnel. 

3. More communication to the peo- 
ple by public agencies on their achieve- 
ments, their plans, their organization, 
and their employees—not so much in 
the form of news releases as by a 
continuous policy of reporting and a 
trained attitude that recognizes the pub- 


, lic servant’s role as a broker and inter- 


preter for the commonweal. 

4, More positive recognition by the 
public—through citizen organizations, 
universities, and foundations—in the 
form of honors and privileges given to 
publice workers who perform distin- 
guished service or who exemplify the 
best in exercise of public responsibility. 

This is not the place to spell out the 
details and the subplans that might 
contribute to these general lines of ap- 
proach. 


FEDERAL CREED oF SERVICE 


We can take heart that as recently 
as 1951 the career personnel directors 
in the federal government evolved a 
creed of service which in tightly packed 
phrases sets forth all that American citi- 
zens should aspire for in public em- 


ployment: 


We as members of the civil service ac- 
cept our obligation and our opportunity to 
serve the American people well and in full 


21 See Proposal for a Federal Administra- 
tive Staff College (General Series, Pamphlet 
No. 5; Washington, D. C.: Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, 1953). 
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measure, doing our best to further the Serve the public with fairness, courtesy, 
free and democratic institutions of our integrity, and understanding 


country. Help improve thei efficiency, economy, 
We believe it is our duty to ' and effectiveness of our work 
Carry out loyally the will of the people .. . and thus do our part in performing 
as expressed in our laws the great services of the Government. 


O. Glenn Stahl, Ph.D., Arlington, Virginia, is executive vice-chairman of the Inter- 
agency Advisory Group (formerly the Federal Personnel Council), United States Civil 
Service Commission; member of the Executive Counci of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada; adjunct professor at The American University; and editor 
of Personnel Administration. For ten years he was associated with the Federal Security 
Agency, from 1948 to 1951 as director of personnel. He is the author of Training Career 
Public Servants for the City of New York (1936), coauthor of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration (third ed., 1950), and contributor to various journals in the fields of pokts- 
cal science, education, and personnel administration. 
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The Control of Ethical Standards in the Public 


Service 


By PHILLIP MONYPENNY 


HE need of improving the stand- 

ards of ethics of governmental off- 
cers and employees was much discussed 
after a series of legislative investigations 
during the last administration, and the 
discussion has taken a somewhat differ- 
ent turn after even more exciting legis- 
lative inquiries under this one. The 
previous series of discussions resulted 
in the recommendation that a code of 
ethics be drawn for governmental em- 
ployees, at least in the national govern- 
ment. Such codes already exist for 
some groups of public servants, prob- 
ably the best known being that of the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. The codes so far adopted or pro- 
posed are directed to rather simple if 
somewhat intangible standards of con- 
duct, but accompanying discussions have 
suggested more far-reaching goals of 
conduct. If the simpler standards are 
all that are to be included it would seem 
that a code of ethics is unnecessary. 
There are laws against larceny and 
bribetaking. We all disapprove the 
granting of exceptional favors unless 
we happen to be the recipient. But the 
report of the Douglas subcommittee 
was concerned that officers and em- 
ployees represent the public, not smaller 
groups, that they refuse to yield to the 
pressure of special interest as they go 
about their work of executing legisla- 
tive directives, something which is a 
far more complicated matter.? 


1U. S Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Ethical 
Standards, Ethical Standards in Government 
(Eighty-second Congress, First Session, 1951) ; 
Paul H. Douglas, Ethics in Government (The 
Godkin Lectures at Harvard University, 1951; 
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Certainly ethics, or something akin 
to it, is an important matter in govern- 
ment. Reliance on the integrity of the 
appointed personnel of government, es- 
pecially in circumstances in which su- 
pervision by elected officials is very re- 
mote, is an inescapable element of 
Jarge-scale government. The building 
of a chain of connection between the 
political impulses of the population and 
the action of government rests on the 
responsiveness of the employee group 
to political impulses directed through 
elected officials. Although there are 
plenty of formal controls to enforce this 
responsiveness, it probably rests, like so 
many other important social controls, 
on factors internal to the individual 
rather than on immediately external 
factors like threats or promises. It is 
to controls of this kind, the internal 
ones, that the term “ethics” may be 
applied. In this paper we shall ex- 
amine what may be expected of ethics 
as a control, and what may not. 


STATED RULES AND POLITICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS ` 


The formal controls that enforce sub- 
ordination to stated rules, whether legis- 
lative or administrative in origin, are 
scarcely a matter of ethics. If they 
cover the situation, they leave no lee- 
way to the individual; he is not called 
upon to consult his inner sources as a 
guide to action. It is not the business 
of the individual to change such rules, 
even though he may disapprove of them. 
Conscience only requires that the stated 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


1952) 
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rule be followed. But what of the 


standards of action when the legal rule 
is unclear? Is this a matter of em- 
ployee ethics, or are there other deter- 
minants, not set up by employee dis- 
cretion? In most governmental action 
there are such determinants, not cast in 
a legal form. The custom of not en- 
forcing parking meter limits as long as 
the meter is kept filled with coins may 
be well understood, minor violations of 
the building code may be deliberately 
overlooked, obsolete traffic ordinances 
may be allowed to rest unenforced, as 
matters of deliberate administrative 
policy having well understood political 
sanctions. In such situations the rule 
and its nonenforcement, or its counter- 
part, administrative action despite’ the 
absence of a clear legal directive, may 
be deliberate acts of policy, approved 
by politically effective elements of the 


population, even though in both cases” 


the ordinary vehicle of adjustment, 
formal legal action, is not used. 


Political pressures 


So we may move from the legal rule 
as a guide to action to politically effec- 
tive arrangements embodied either in 
nullification of existing rules or in the 
use of administrative action not based 
upon any obvious authority. The’ ab- 
sence of a formal rule does not mean 
however that action rests upon the un- 
guided conscience of the individual em- 
ployee. The simple view that the whole 
duty of officers and employees is to act 
in accordance with the literal letter of 
the law runs counter to a large body of 
governmental practice, especially in our 
state and local governments. If this be 
wrong much of popular control which 
operates by pressures as well as by 
election is also wrong. The political 
controls which give to elected officers 
their primacy in the governmental 
scheme also ensure that pressures which 


may affect their election will affect the 
action of their subordinates. Our view 
of the obligations of an employee is 


therefore expanded to include both the 


observation of the existing law and the 
practical necessity of respecting the 
pressures by which his office is sur- 
rounded. If these exhausted the pos- 
sible guides to action there would be no 
place for ethics as a separate system of 
control. The obligation to obey would 
be the sum and substance of the ethical 
code for the public service. 


BEYOND OBEDIENCE 


Many people, however, are unwilling 
to accept subordination to statute or to 
political authority as the sole obligation, 
of public employees. They expect a 
welfare official to do more than simply 
allocate the money he has and make no 
comment on the suffering that will ensue 
from inadequate legislative provision for 
welfare needs. - They expect the police 
captain to take some action against 
gambling in his district even if some of 
the local party leaders are privy to such 
gambling. They expect the purchasing 
official to refrain from accepting gifts 
from suppliers even if no law is broken 
and there is little chance of embarrass- 
ing publicity. Some even hold it the 
duty of generals and admirals to make 
frank comments on the adequacy of the 
military program of the administration 
under which they temporarily serve. In 
other words, they expect those who are 
to be the transmission belt for the 
popular determination of governmental 
policy to have their own view of their 
mission and of appropriate policy. 

Is this an appropriate or even a safe 
expectation? There are two ways of 
justifying it, though they are certainly 
not conclusive of the question. No 
matter how much one fears in theory 
the independent action of the bureau- 
crat or how, much he prizes the sub- 
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ordination of the elected to the ap- 
pointed official, there ‘are circumstances 
in which it is hard to accept the indi- 
vidual human being as purely the in- 
strument of others, indifferent to the 
purposes for which he is being used, or 
schizoid, completely ignoring his own 
opinions as he acts. Of course any 
subordinate who chooses to act in op- 
position to his superiors acts at his 
peril. From another standpoint the 
legal and informal determinants of gov- 
ernmental action do not necessarily form 
a seamless web which precisely deter- 
mines all governmental events. The in- 
dividual office holder, even the indi- 
vidual employee, has apparent freedom 
of action in many situations, and his 
action may be an element in develop- 
ing an opinion in favor of the values 
which his action embodies. The level 
of devotion which he brings to the car- 
rying out of his clear obligations may 
certainly vary. His perception of the 
situation in which he seeks to carry out 
given policies certainly cannot be con- 
trolled by formal or informal rule. 

If this qualification of the transmis- 
sion-belt view is correct, then the ques- 
tion of what the officer or employee will 
do when he has some freedom of de- 
cision is an important element in the 
total determination of governmental 
policy. Without accepting the view 
that bureaucracy is an uncontrollable 
leviathan we may still anticipate that 
the actions of elected officials, whether 
legislative or executive, do not com- 
pletely determine the conditions of all 
governmental action. It is in this area 
of apparent indeterminacy that the re- 
sponsibility of the employee to do other 
than just follow orders comes into be- 
ing. It is here that his effective ethics, 
the choices he makes, the values that 
his work embodies, are in evidence. Is 
there anything that can be done delib- 
erately to influence this working ethic? 


ETHICS AS A MEANS OF 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


Ethics as an agency of social control, 
which is our concern here, is a different 
matter from ethics as a standard by 
which the individual as an individual 
may lead a good life. The two concep- 
tions of ethics are not unrelated but 
they do serve different purposes. To 
live a good life as an individual is an 
end in itself. Whether the destruction 
of an institution of which the individual 
is a part results from his assumption of 
the good life is irrelevant. But ethics 
as a means of social control. does not 
have its end in the life of any single 
individual. It is a means to secure cer- 
tain general results in society which 
affect many individuals. An unswerv- 
ing adherence to the individual stand- 
ards of the good life does not neces- 
sarily answer all of the ethical ques- 
tions which arise under the second 
conception of ethics. 


Group standards 


Ethics as a system of control also 
deals with groups, not with isolated in- 
dividuals. Particular individuals may 
be capable of very high standards of 
performance, but it is large groups 
which must be moved in all social en- 
deavor. Groups impose their own stand- 
ards on the individuals who join them; 
they develop their own standards out of 
their own experience. A man in isola- 


tion may change his own conduct radi-° 


cally. It is difficult for a group to de- 
velop new standards in relation to the 
activity which makes it a group. 

The standards for groups are there- 
fore likely to be more modest than 
those which a dedicated individual may 
embrace. They will also be partial in 
relation to the whole life of man, cover- 
ing the aspect of affairs which are com- 
mon to the group. They must grow 
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out of present practices and standards. 
They must be capable of relatively 
easy application to the events of the 
day: they must not be so general that 
a long and sophisticated chain of rea- 
soning is necessary to relate the stand- 


ards and the action required at the . 


moment; in this respect they are the 
opposite of constitutional law. The 
standards developed for governmental 
employment will probably be various, 
developed separately for the many dif- 
ferent kinds of work which is done 
by governmental employees. A United 
States assistant district attorney work- 
ing up a criminal case must rely on 
quite different standards of judgment 
as to what is practical and what is 
right from those of an auditor in the 
General Accounting Office verifying a 
long chain of fiscal documents or a fed- 
eral public health officer passing on a 
state grant-in-aid request. 


Conflicts and contradictions 


Even the simple requirements may 
not be simple when they contradict pre- 
vailing standards and prevailing organi- 
zation in the society of which govern- 
ment is only part. It is easy to say 
that employees should not steal, that 
they should be impartial, that they 
should not seek private profit in the 
course of their work, that they should 
not betray or profit from confidential 
information. But these standards will 
not be easy to meet unless the job pays 
enough to live on, unless employees are 
protected against hostile action by dis- 
appointed persons, unless both the gen- 
eral community and superior officers 
will reward and protect the impartial 
performance of office. One can easily 
think of countries in which these re- 
quirements are not present, as they are 
not in parts of the United States. In 
such a situation, whatever the formal 
code, the total system of obligations in 
which the employee lives does not lay 


these simple moralities upon him; its 
imperatives are of a contrary order. 


VALUE AND Basis oF WRITTEN CODES 


Assume for the moment, however, 
that these conditions have been met 
and that a code of conduct has been 
drafted which goes beyond the obvious 
requirement of obeying the law to some 
of the more subtle and difficult stand- 
ards, such as that governmental power 
will be used not only to accommodate 
those with the loudest voices but also 
to investigate the situation of the rela- 
tively quiet ones and that agency per- 
sonnel will not become indebted in 
subtle ways to those on whose conduct 
they are expected to pass judgment. 
Why is such a code likely to be any 
more effective than more formal impera- 
tives, which, we are told, are all too 
widely disregarded? 

The action of various professional 
groups in adopting ethical codes sug- 
gests that there is some value in a 
formal statement of obligations which 
goes beyond those defined in the law. 
What such a code rests on is the 
identification of the individual with the 
group, an identification which includes 
his acceptance of group standards and 
his susceptibility to group’ acticn, 
whether of disapproval or approbeticn. 
Every working group determines to 
some extent the professional future of 
its members as the group evaluates 
their conduct and reacts to that con- 
duct. The situation in government is 
not essentially different. In a given 
agency there may be no professional 
group as such, but the working group 
which includes people at various hier- 
archic levels has a life of its own which 
its members cannot easily ignore. The 


future of the individual and his im-` 


mediate satisfaction in his work devend 
in part on judgments within the group. 
Inevitably there is a working ethic in 
such a group, and the problem is not 
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sc much to supply one as to modify the 
existing one to the desired standard. 
Any attempt to raise ethical stand- 
ards must rest on this basis of the 
group and the group standard. If the 
new standard is related in some manner 
tc values and beliefs currently held, if 
it sets out a standard of conduct which 
is practicable, if it is developed by 
those who exercise leadership, and if the 
subsequent actions of those in authority 
support it, then it is likely to be an 
effective influence on conduct. Fully 
considered these are rather formidable 
limitations. But they do. not exhaust 
the difficulty of evaluating and raising 
the ethical standards of government. 
It will not be easy in any period to 
davelop a generally agreed-on standard 
for the public service. The values 
which are to be promoted can scarcely 
bə abstracted from the situation in 
which decisions that embody them are 
to be made, and the result of a decision 
a3 well as its moral defensibility colors 
our judgment of its rightness. The 
Light’ Brigade acted by the highest 
standards of military loyalty, yet a 
little more cowardice, a little more 
tendency to question legitimate au- 
thority, might have resulted in some 
evaluation of the order given and a 
more successful outcome to the battle. 
Soldiers live not to die nobly but to 
protect their country. The public serv- 
ice demands not alone nobility of pur- 
pose but also understanding of the 
situation within which noble purposes 
must be pursued. The ethical signif- 
cance of any governmental act lies not 
merely in the immediate act but like- 
wise in its consequences as far as these 
are understood. We do not pay men to 
ke saints but to serve our needs. 
Many of the familiar phenomena of 
government that take place in shabby 
courthouses and dingy city halls, in the 
riusty rooms of battered political clubs, 
in the shabby splendor of hotel suites, 
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seem to those used to more prepos- 
sessing surroundings to have also a 
moral dinginess, even though in our im- 
perfect state no other processes have 
been developed for popular government. 
If Senator X must have his judgeship, 
if his candidate is selected to meet an 
obligation to Boss Y, and if the Presi- 
dent by these appointments assures a 
favorable vote on a measure he has 
promised to the people who voted for 
him, is the President’s ethics faulty, or 
the Senator’s, or even the Boss’s, since 
each of them has his place in our po- 
litical world? In any kind of political 
action people must be united, and if 
they will not be united by grand ideas 
then they must be united by favors, 
with some grand ideas getting some 
support in the process. 

Although these examples are not taken 
from the strictly administrative sphere 
they indicate considerations that are 
not always absent in administrative ac- - 
tion, particularly on the part of the re- 
sponsible political officers of any under- 
taking. People at lower levels should 
not hold to administrative standards so 
sanctified and remote from the larger 
world in which their particular activity 
takes place that they cannot appreciate 
the imperatives of people at higher lev- 
els and co-operate when necessary. 
The right questions 


Codes will be drafted most easil 
when there is settled policy, when the 
ends to be achieved are clear, when 
there is a considerable accumulation of 
experience. It is then, however, that 
they are least likely to be needed to 
raise the standard of performance. 
Codes will be hardest to draw just when 
temptation is at its peak and criticism 
most strong, in the developing area of 
governmental policy where there are 
unresolved conflicts between competing 
groups and competing policies. For 
such areas Dean Leys has probably 
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made the most useful recent contribu- 
tion to the discussion of ethical stand- 
ards.? He views ethics not as a matter 
of rules, but of questions as to the 
sources to be consulted for applicable 
rules and as to the ends which are to 
be promoted. The right questions he 
thinks will permit the possible choices 
and their implicit values and conse- 
quences to be most clearly stated. If 
the choices are set out with the clear- 
est possible statement of conditions, 
_ the unexamined presumptions which are 
probably responsible for more deplor- 
able governmental action than any 
willful wrongdoing will be reduced. 
Catastrophes in tenements left without 
periodic inspection, shareholders forced 
from farms by agricultural assistance 
programs which ignored their peculiar 
status, unsophisticated investors led into 
disastrous enterprises—miscarriages of 
policy and administration such as these 
result as much from unwarranted as- 
sumptions about the lack of danger 
as from deliberate intent. In Leys’s 
book the ethical questions posed by 
various schools are accompanied by 
contemporary situations in government 
and business in which choices have been 
made with or without a due considera- 
tion of ethical elements in the decision. 
If governmental personnel ask the right 
questions the standards of action. will 
in the long run be higher, even if pre- 
liminary answers are later rejected. 


CONFLICTING CHOICES 


The development and evaluation of 
ethical standards in government are 
harder because the conflicting values 
among which choices must be made are 
not always posed as opposite pairs, 
good or evil, free enterprise or mo- 
nopoly. Usually there will be a range 
of desirable things, not in themselves 

2 Wayne A. R Leys, Ethics for Policy De- 


cisions: The Art of Asking Delberative Ques- 
tions (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952), 
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opposed, among which choice must be 
made, either because of the limits of.. 
fiscal resources or because of the limits 
of the social apparatus through which 
action must be taken. Anyore who. 
wants to get a view of the poignant 
incompatibility of apparently desirable 
things may read the cases Harold Stein 
has edited illustrating types of admin- 
istrative decisions. In the “Natural 
Cement Issue,” one finds state support 
for home industry posed against the 
lowest possible costs of highwav con- 
struction. In the “TVA Ammonia 
Plant,” the postwar plans of the chemi- 
cal fertilizer industry are pitted against 
the postwar plans of TVA for experi- 
mentation with nitrogen to complement 
its successful work with phosphates. 
In the “Reconversion Controversy” the 
maintenance of a martial spirit and full 
industrial potential is pitted against the 
minimizing of unemployment and che 
protection of small plants as war orders 
slackened in the closing months cf the 
war. 

If appointive governmental personnel, 
either those in political offices or those 
in the lower ranks, must participate in 
these hard choices it seems necessary for 
those outside government to respect the 
difficulties they face and to suspend 
judgment until there is time for an 
adequate evaluation of what was done 
and of the situation in which it was 
done. Unrestrained and irresponsible 
criticism does not provide a good set- 
ting for the development of a respon- 
sible public service. It is not enough 
to say, “I disagree with your assump- 
tions, which I freely impute to you, 
therefore I disagree with your action.” 
Even if the assumptions were known 
accurately, the action taken could not 
be judged by that alone. Value premises 
are only a part of the action, sometimes 

8 Harold Stein (Ed.), Public Administration 


and Policy Development (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1952). 
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a small part, and the complexity of po- 
litical life is such that it is altogether 
possible that different value premises, 
given the objective situation, would re- 
sult in similar conclusions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL 
AWARENESS 


We may conclude therefore not that 
a concern about ethics is unnecessary in 
the public service in view of controls 
already present, nor that a simple set 
of rules can be set up which will solve 
the problem for all time, but that all 
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persons with official responsibility need 
to have their attention drawn to the 
implications of their actions—and of in- 
action also—and to the presence of 
ethical problems in all decisions, thus 
to sharpen their awareness of the 
choices they are making. In particular 
administrative agencies codes of ethical 
conduct covering practices and prob- 
lems peculiar to those agencies might 
have considerable value in providing 
express guides to action which might 
otherwise be left to individual or group 
convenience ‘or immediate pressures. 


Phillip Monypenny, Ph.D., Urbana, Illinois, is associate professor of political science 
at the University of IMinois. His particular interest is public administration in the 
United States. He taught previously at the City College of New York and at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, and has served as consultant to state and local governments on 
a variety of problems. He is the author of several articles on personnel administration 
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The Problem of Defining a Profession 


By Morris L. COGAN 


O define “profession” is to invite 

controversy. C. L. Stevenson has 
said, “To choose a definition is to plead 
a cause, so long as the word defined is 
strongly emotive.” * It is quite apparent 
that “profession” is just such a word. 
When definitions of it are proposed they 
are rarely subjected to rational consid- 
eration. Reactions tend to be polarized 
toward an enthusiastic and uncritical 
acceptance or toward a rancorous and 
defensive rejection. So many advan- 
tages have accrued to profession, so 
many claims to it are made by so many 
people, that the cutting edge of a defi- 
nition—be it ever so blunt—is almost 
sure to draw cries of protest from many 
aspirants to the title. If the definer is 
prepared to accept these risks, then he 
must in addition be prepared to see his 
work result in failure or at best seem- 
ingly insignificant accomplishment, for 
the concept with which he is dealing is 
extremely difficult to identify and de- 
scribe. The man who addresses himself 
to the problem of defining a profession 
should be able to say with equanimity: 


“It is better to light a little lantern than - 


to curse the darkness.” 


THE LITERATURE OF PROFESSION 


There is a rather extensive literature 
of definitions of profession. Research 
into these writings reveals no general 
agreement on any “authoritative” state- 
ment.” The meanings found in most 


1 Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Lan- 
guage (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1944), p. 210. 

2 For a summary and analysis of definitions, 
see Morris L. Cogan, “Toward a Definition 
of Profession,” Harvard Educational Review, 
Vol. 23 (Winter 1953), pp. 33-50. 


dictionaries are similar, and although . 
these are often cited, they appear to 
offer to most writers only a convenient 
pomt of departure or, perhaps more 
precisely, a primary theme upon which 
radical variations are composed. The 
legal definitions of- profession are al- 
most always so closely related to the 
conditions of a specific case thet they 
are rarely’ susceptible of wider applica- 
tion, and the arbitrary definitions com- 
monly adopted for purposes of research 
or descriptive statistics are of almost 
equally restricted utility. 

Some of the writers most notable for 
their interest in the analysis of profes- 
sion simply refuse to venture a defi- 
nition. Outstanding representatives of 
these are Alexander M. Carr-Sainders 
and P. A. Wilson, who, after an ex- 
tensive treatment of the characteristics 
of profession, are forced to conclude 
that certain vocations, possessing these 
characteristics in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, approach more or less closely to 
the condition of profession.2 Oliver 
Garceau writes: “There is no accepted 
definition of a ‘profession.’ Interpreta- 
tion of such a concept is a matier of 
personal temperament.”* More recently 
Roy Lewis and Angus Maude have 
written that “a moral code is the basis 
of professionalism. . . .”* Beyond this 
common thread of a special morality, 


3 Alexander M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. 
Wilson, The Professions (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933), p. 4. 

*t Oliver Garceau, Some Aspects of Medical 
Politics (Ph.D. thesis in the Department of 
Government, Harvard University, 1939). p. 4. 

5 Professional People in England (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953), p. 64. 
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their efforts at analysis collide head on 
wita the difficulty of identifying and 
cleerly delineating such elusive con- 
cepts as the associational standards of 
admission and conduct, the general and 
special education, the unified body of 
knowledge, that are requisite to pro- 
fession. 


Flexner’s criteria 


-n brief, a survey of some of the 
- literature on this topic reveals that the 
promulgation of a satisfactory defini- 
tion has progressed but little beyond 
the six criteria proposed by Abraham 
Flexner in 1915: (1) intellectual opera- 
tions coupled with large individual re- 
sponsibilities, (2) raw materials drawn 
from science and learning, (3) practical 
application, (4) an educationally com- 
municable technique, (5) tendency to- 
werd self-organization, and (6) increas- 
ingly altruistic motivation. 


TEREE LEVELS OF DEFINITION 


Some confusion of terms is evident in 
many recent discussions of profession. 
Tais perplexity appears to derive in 
large part from the difficulty of com- 
municating ideas and resolving differ- 
ences when a single term (profession) 
is used to designate disparate referents. 
This disparity appears to arise from 
the use of “profession” at three differ- 
ent levels of definition. If productive 
consideration of the problem of defn- 
ing a profession is a desideratum, then 
an initial clarification of some of the 
denotations of the word may be useful. 


Historical and lexscological definitions 


The first type of definition is histori- 
cal and lexicological. If a specific pro- 
8e Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Pro- 


fassion?” School and Society, Vol. 1 (June 
26, 1915), p. 904, 
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fession is to be defined, and if such a 
definition is not to be purely arbitrary, 
that is, not to be divorced from the rich 
historical and traditional associations 
clustering about the term, then the defi- 
nition must be related to the general 
concept of profession. This concord- 
ance with the “principal features or 
structure of [the] concept [is neces- 
sary], partly in order to make it def- 
nite, to delimit it from other concepts, 
and partly in order to make possible a 
systematic exploration of the subject 
matter with which it deals.”7 Once a 
lexicological and historical examination 
has been made as the initial step in the 
process, then it is possible to begin to 
isolate the essential features of profes- 
sion in general, and thus to describe— 
even if only tentatively—the boundaries 
that set it off from other allied terms: 
vocation, trade, craft, art, semiprofes- 
sion, and so on. Research of this kind 
may provide the framework within 
which the process of defining a specific 
vocation can proceed with some assur- 
ance that the vocation will tend to re- 
main, in spite of its differentiae, essen- 
tially a species of the genus profession. 
The task is certainly difficult. It in- 
volves a recognition of the complexity 
of the concept and a sustained effort to 
cut through the nuances and the multi- 
ple secondary meanings clustered about 
the core meaning. 

The standard etymological works con- 
stitute valuable sources of definitions at 
the first level. The research in such trea- 
tises must however be supplemented by 
examination of other writings. Among 
the most illuminating of these are the 
statements made by Abraham Flexner,’ 
Alexander M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. 


? Morris R Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An 
Introduction ta Logic and Scientific Method 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1934), pp. 231-32. 

8 Op. cit. supra (note 6), pp. 901-11. 
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Wilson,® Robert Ulich,*® and Alfred 
North Whitehead.74 

An objective and rigorous analysis of 
such writings may provide the basis for 
a defensible statement of the essentials 
of profession. The results of one such 
attempt are reproduced below for pur- 
poses of illustration. 


A profession is a vocation whose prac- 
tice is founded upon an understanding of 
the theoretical structure of some depart- 
ment of learning or science, and upon the 
abilities accompanying such understanding. 
This understanding and these abilities are 
applied to the vital practical affairs of man. 
The practices of the profession are modi- 
fied by knowledge of a generalized nature 
ang by the accumulated wisdom and ex- 
perience of mankind, which serve to cor- 
rect the errors of specialism. The profes- 
sion, serving the vital needs of man, con- 
siders its first ethical imperative to be 
altruistic service to the client.?* 


After such a first-level statement has 
been formulated, the problem of defin- 
ing a specific profession then becomes 
the concern of the practitioners, who 
may at this point address themselves to 
the unique conditions of their area of 
specialization. 


Persuasive definitions 


The second level of definition is called 
“persuasive.” Professor Charles L. Stev- 
enson has noted that such statements 
are used “consciously or unconsciously, 
in an effort to secure, by [the] inter- 
play between emotive and descriptive 
meaning, a redirection of people’s atti- 
tudes.” 7* Why is it desirable to en- 
courage definitions of this second type, 


9 Op. cit. supra (note 3). 

10 Crisis and Hope in American Education 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951), pp. 133- 
35, 158-59. 

11 Adventures of Ideas (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933), pp. 72~79. 

12 Morris L. Cogan, op. cit. supra (note 2), 
pp. 48-49. 

18 Loc. cit. supra (note 1) 
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definitions designed to redirect people’s 
attitudes? The answer lies in the na- 
ture of profession and in the behavior 
of man: profession demands arduous . 
training and the practitioner’s personal 
commitment to an exacting ethical code; 
men have commonly needed to be per- 
suaded to undertake such training and 
to follow the dictates of such a code. 
Both attributes are required, anc a fail- 
ure in either is a failure of profession. 
It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the most persistent criticisms 
of professional groups are in essence 
allegations of such failure. The public 
school teachers, for” example, are ac- 
cused of inefficiency due to inadequate 
preservice education; doctors and law- 
yers are often criticized for violation of 
their ethical code. 

If profession is to remain desired and 
desirable, then powerful persuasive defi- 
nitions are a sine qua non.. In recent 
history it has been all too easy to dis- 
miss such statements as hortatary or 
messianic.. The derogatory force of 
these adjectives derives from the idea 
that such appeals do not really influ- 
ence behavior. It is part of the pes- 
simist myth of our times that the seer 
and the visionary are without followers, 
that the appeal to ideals must fail, 
whereas the appeal to self-interest is 
universally invincible. Yet it is clear 
that in human affairs, yesterday’s ideal- 
istic commandments often become to- 
day’s laws and are tomorrow translated 
into action. One has only to observe 
the series of persuasive definitions in 
the history of antislavery, recently cul- 
minating in the desegregation ruling of 
the Supreme Court. That there are 
daily regressions in the course of man’s 
behavior is not to the point; the force 
of the decision is toward the ideal be- 
haviors, and the persuasive powers cf 
the Supreme Court’s decision will prot- 
ably be of greater influence than the 
immediate legislative and administra- 


— 
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tive actions deriving from it. Where, 
as in profession, it becomes necessary 
to redirect men’s attitudes, the power 
of the persuasive definition should not 
be underestimated. Morris R. Cohen 
has written: 


It would be a mistake to conclude that the 
issue [of definitions] is merely verbal and 
of no real significance . . . no question of 
this sort can be merely verbal, because 
words are most potent influences in deter- 
mining thought as well as action.!* 


Two striking examples of the force of 
the persuasive definition are to be found 
in the degree to which the Hippocratic 
Oath and the persuasive definitions of- 
fered by Abraham Flexner have both 
been translated into the program and 
behavior of contemporary medical so- 
cleties. To be deflected, then, from for- 
mulating persuasive definitions of pro- 
fession is‘ to be deflected from the 
extremely important functions of defi- 
nition at the second level. A few es- 
says of this kind deserve special men- 
tion: Morris L. Cooke’s ,“Professional 
Ethics and Social Change,” 1 Robert D. 
Kohn’s “The Significance of the Pro- 
fessional Ideal,” ** and Roscoe Pound’s 
“The Professions in the Society of To- 
day.” 17 

The insights provided by the first- 
and second-level definitions are espe- 
cially valuable for the construction of 
theoretical models within which profes- 
sion may be examined and from which 
important hypotheses may arise. Such 
definitions have, however, uniformly col- 
lapsed when they have been inappro- 


14 Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1931), p. 389. 

15 American Scholar, Vol. 15 (1946), pp. 
487-97. 

16 THE ANNALS, Vol. 101 (May 1922), pp. 
1-5. 


17 New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 


241 (September 1949), pp. 351-57. 
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priately applied as the operational cri- 
teria for decisions as to whether specific 
phenomena are to be called professional, 
nonprofessional, or unprofessional. ‘The 
failures following upon such misappli- 
cation have tended to be generalized, 
and the positive values of such state- 
ments have therefore often been dis- 
counted or overlooked entirely. 


Operational definitions 


The third level of definition is termed 
operational, and is designed to furnish 
the basis upon which individuals and 
associations may make specific decisions 
as to the behavioral concomitants of 
profession. The demand for operational 
definitions stems from the scientific 
temper of the times. It is a demand 
for the observable and the measurable; 
it will not be satisfied by lexicological 
and persuasive statements. 

Operational definitions are the guide- 
lines for the practitioner as he faces the 
day-to-day decisions of his work. They 
are, for example, the rules for profes- 
sional conduct; they mediate the prac- 
titioner’s relations to his client, to his 
colleagues, to the public, to his associa- 
tion. They set forth the specific cri- 
teria of general and special education 
for the professional, the requirements 
for admission to practice, the stand- 
ards for competent service. 

An example of operational definitions 
in action may be seen in the require- 
ments for preservice medical education. 
At present this prerequisite to actual 
practice may be stated as “graduation 
from an accredited medical school.” But 
behind this apparently simple statement _ 
lies a long history of operational defini- 
tions promulgated and applied. It has 
been necessary to set up standards 
(definitions) for the accredited schools: 
their admission requirements, curricu- 
lum, qualifications of the instructional 
staff, facilities for instruction, and the 
like. 


Tae PROBLEM or DEFINING A PROFESSION 


The complex problems of professional 
ethics have been rather effectively at- 
tacked by associations of architects. 
They have studied and publicized cer- 
tain “cases”: they have prepared, illus- 
trated, and circularized “ethical docu- 
ments” specifically designed to offer 
guidance to the architect in the compli- 
cated situations he daily faces, in which 
he must have operational definitions 
that will clarify his often conflicting re- 
sponsibilities to client, public, inspec- 
tors, subcontractors, and colleagues. 

To build up the body of decisions, 
illustrative cases, and precedents is a 
task that makes severe demands upon 
the time and energy of the practition- 
ers. That this time and energy are well 
spent is evidenced by the findings of 
Benson Y. Landis. Dr. Landis has 
made a sociological analysis of profes- 
sional codes and has concluded that the 
optimal control of ethical behavior is 
generally achieved by those professions 
that have set up the machinery for con- 
trol based on “a code containing clear 
definitions of situations.” +8 

The major advantage of the opera- 
tional definitions is that they restrict 
the area of idiosyncratic professional 
behavior and tend to. stabilize the 
boundaries between genuine profession- 
alism, unprofessionalism, and nonpro- 
fessionalism. It should not be assumed, 
however, that the operational definitions 
are at present an aqua regia in which 
all the obdurate problems of the profes- 
sions can be dissolved. Such definitions 
are relatively rare, since most profes- 
sions have contented themselves with 
the generalities of the first- and second- 
level statements. Where they do exist, 
they are often rather primitive, lacking 
precision. “What is needed is research, 
examination of behaviors, trial and in- 


18 Benson Y. Landis, Professional Codes 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927), p. 96. 
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evitable error in developing the theory 
of profession and in investigating its be- 
havioral accompaniments. 


PROBLEM AREAS AND RESEARCH 


Most of the important studies of pro- 
fession have been done, almost fortui- 
tously, by sociologists, educators, and 
students of government. It would seem 
to be up to the organized professions 
themselves now to encourage research 
and self-examination. For their own 
welfare the professions need to support 
extensive investigations of their own 
history, their behavior, and their prob- 
lems. Otherwise they may have’ to re- 
sign themselves to vagueness about their 


. own rights, privileges, and responsibili- 


ties; they may expect creeping en- 
croachment by pseudo professions; they 
may witness the gradual dissolution of 
the very attributes that have con- 
tributed to their survival and growth. 


Professtonalism under the state 


Some of the areas in which research 
may be valuable deserve mention here. 
Both the state and the large corpcra- 
tions are absorbing more and more 
professionals. It is a moot question 
whether it is possible to maintain pro- 
fessionalism under such conditions. For 
example, the fact that most teachers are 
employees of a municipality may have 
inhibited their professional growth, since 
the conditions of teaching tend to ob- 
scure the locus of responsibility to the 
client (Is it to each child? to the class? 
to the local community? to the whole 
society?) and also tend to limit asso- 
ciational solidarity and self-regulation. 
At the very least the professions should 
be examining the enormous readjust- 
ments taking place in the relations be- 
tween practitioners and the state under 
the socialist regime in Britain. These 
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are of major importance to professions 
in the United States. Such processes 
need to be subjected to close scrutiny. 
The insight gained from this research 
may contribute to the survival of pro- 
fessions. 


American Medical Association 


A closely related problem is at pres- 
ent plaguing the medical associations of 
the United States. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that the American Medical As- 
sociation has failed to define its proper 
role to the satisfaction of its members 
and the public. The pressures build- 
ing up around the question of social- 
ized medicine owe a portion of their in- 
tensity to ideological differences, it is 
true; but some of this intensity is also 
due to the unwillingness of the AMA to 
define its role in relation to government. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that most pro- 
fessional associations have failed to ex- 
amine the assumptions underlying the 
maintenance of political lobbies, the 
functions of the association in the certi- 
fication of practitioners, the delegation 
of regulatory powers to nongovernmen- 
tal groups, and the association’s part in 
the regulation of practice. 


Other trouble spots 


Very little attention has been given 
to problems of individual and associa- 
tional professionalism. Is profession in- 
evitably a group phenomenon or may it 
be achieved individually? : Are there 
two kinds of profession—personal and 
associational? If there are, can these 
two roles come into conflict, that is, is 
it possible that the dictates of personal 
professional ethics may force a prac- 
titioner to resign from an association 
whose activities appear unethical to 
him? 

Another trouble spot in organized pro- 
fession is the frequent conflict between 
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the associational functions of internal 
protection of members and protection 
of the client. At the verbal level’there 
appears to be no conflict at all: prac- 
tically every code gives priority to the 
welfare of the client. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the issue is confused, and 
a great deal of research will probably 
be necessary before it is clarified. For 
example, is highly selective recruitment 
of practitioners a guarantee of com- 
petent service to the client, or is it 
rather a guarantee of economic protec- 
tion to the successful candidate and at 
the same time an artificial restriction 
of vital public services? 

Among schoolteachers this issue is 
even more clearly drawn. Is a teachers’ 
strike a deprivation of services vital to 
the children or is it rather an ethical 
imperative for the protection of these 
very children? Easy answers to such 
questions are not possible, yet answers 
must be sought. Otherwise the profes- 
sions will have to be content with de- 
cisions which are no more than vagaries 
and with actions whose justifications 
are no more than a defensive posture. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to 
add a word of caution as to the power 
of definition to solve the problem of 
the arrogation of the title “profession” 
by certain vocations. This process is 
viewed with a great deal of alarm by 
many persons, who therefore seek a 
sharp definition that will serve to cut 
these claimants off from the title. It 
should be obvious that definition alone 
will not accomplish this purpose. Per- 
haps the best way to make such distinc- 
tions clear is to ensure that the genuine 
professions demonstrate such a consist- 
ently high order of professional behav- 
ior that ultimately every inappropriate 
assumption of the title will appear in- 
ept, ludicrous; thus the unqualified 
claimants will either labor to achieve 
genuine profession or retire from the 
field. 
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SUMMARY 
In summary, it appears that some of 
the problems of defining a profession 
can be resolved if the practitioners (1) 
seek to establish a general framework 
within a lexicological and historical 


context, (2) provide ideal ircentives 
through the persuasive definitions, and 
(3) develop the behavioral and cpera- 
tional definitions that give direction 
within the unique conditions ol a spe- 
cific profession. 


Morris L. Cogan, Ed.D., ts lecturer on education and director of secondary apprentice 
teaching at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. He is the author of “Prepara- 
tion for College in the United States’ (Universities Quarterly, May 1954) and other 


articles. 
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Business Management: A Profession? 


By Howarp R. BOWEN 


ALTER Rauschenbusch, the great 


architect of the “social gospel,”- 


once wrote: 


Business life is the unregenerate section of 
our social order. If by some magic it 
could be plucked out of our total social 
life in all its raw selfishness, and isolated 
on an island, unmitigated by any other 
factors of our life, that island would im- 
mediately become the object of a great 
foreign mission crusade for all Christen- 
dom.+ 


That such words could be written by 
a responsible religious leader only forty 
years ago attests to the great progress 
in the mores and conduct of American 
business since the era of the “muck- 
rakers.”” Whatever may be the faults 
and inadequacies of business today, 
words so extreme as these no longer 
fit. Business has unquestionably be- 
come more humane and more respon- 
sible than it was a generation ago. 

At the very time Rauschenbusch was 
writing, the eminent jurist, Louis D. 
Brandeis, saw the possibilities of pro- 
fessionalism in business: 


. .. Success in business must mean some- 
thing very different from mere money- 
making. In business the able man ordi- 
narily earns a larger income than one less 
able. So does the able man in the recog- 
nized professions—in law, medicine or en- 
gineering; and even in those professions 
more remote from money-making, hke the 
ministry, teaching or social work. The 
world’s demand for efficiency is so great 
and the supply so small, that the price of 
efficiency is high in every field of human 
activity. 

The recognized professions, however, defi- 
nitely reject the size of the financial re- 


1 Christianising the Social Order (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1914), p. 156. 


turn as the measure of success. They se- 
lect as their test, excellence of perform- 
ance in the broadest sense—and include, 
among other things, advance in the par- 
ticular occupation and service to the com- 
munity. These are the basis of all worthy 
reputations in the recognized professions. 
In them a large income is the ordinary 
incident of success; but he who exaggerates 
the value of the incident is apt to fail of 
real success. 

To the business of to-day a similar test 
must be applied. True, in business the 
earning of profit is something more than 
an incident of success. It is an essential 
condition of success; because the con- 
tinued absence of profit itself spells fail- 
ure. But while loss spells failure, large 
profits do not connote success. Success 
must be sought in business also in excel- 
lence of performance; and in business, ex- 
cellence of performance manifests itself, 
among other things, in the advancing of 
methods and processes; in the improve- 
ment of products; in more perfect or- 
ganization, eliminating friction as well as 
waste; in bettering the condition of the 
workingmen, developing their faculties and 
promoting their happiness; and in the es- 
tablishment of right relations with cus- 
tomers and with the community.? 


This paper deals with two questions, 
both suggested, by Brandeis’ eloquent 
words: (1) Is business management in 
fact becoming a profession? and (2) 
Should business management take on 
the attributes of a profession? There 
are many who answer one or both of 
these questions in the negative. My 
conclusion is that both questions can 
be answered affirmatively—that busi- 
ness management is gradually assuming 
some of the marks of a profession and 

2 Business—A Profession (Boston: Small, 


Maynard & Company, cop. 1914 and 1925), 
pp. 3-5. 
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that this tendency is on the whole de- 
sirable. But before taking up these 
questions directly, it is well to consider 
just what is meant by the word “pro- 
fession.” 

A full-fledged profession is a vocation 
in which the following conditions exist: 
(1) pursuit of the vocation demands 
that practitioners acquire an intellec- 
tually based technique; (2) practition- 
ers assume a relationship of responsi- 
bility toward clients; (3) practitioners 
are organized into responsible associa- 
tions which set standards for admission 
to practice and exert control over the 
actions of their members through codes 
of ethics. In most professions, the so- 
cial control exerted by the association is 
reinforced by public licensing and su- 
pervision. Among the traditional profes- 
sions in which these conditions are most 
fully realized are theology, law, and 
medicine. Later additions are, among 
others, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
engineering, architecture, teaching, and 
accounting. 

With these criteria in mind, let us 
now consider the extent to which the 
conditions of professionalism are ful- 
filled in present business management. 


INTELLECTUALLY BASED TECHNIQUE 


The art of management has increas- 
ingly become a subject for study and 
research by disciplined and disinter- 
ested investigators and scholars. The 
early work in this field is associated 
with the name of Frederick W. Taylor, 


3 This paper is based in part on my book 
Social Responsibilities of the Businessman 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953). 

4 Cf. Paul Meadows, “Professional Behavior 
and Industrial Society,” Journal of Business, 
July 1946, p. 150. See also A. M. Carr- 
Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1933); 
R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1920), 
pp. 91-122; Talcott Parsons, “The Professions 
and the Social Structure,” Social Forces, May 
1939, pp. 457-67. 
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who made pathbreaking studies of effi- 
ciency, especially in the art of cutting 
metals. Taylor’s most important con- 
tribution, -however, was not the particu- 
lar results of his studies but his ap- 
proach. He showed that the problems 
of business might be studied with the 
same objectivity, the same rigor, and 
many of the same methods as are com- 
mon in the laboratories of physical sci- 
ences. ` 

In time, many more investigators ap- 
plied themselves to the problems of 
business, and their interests were even- 
tually broadened to include not only 
productive techniques in the factory 
and offices but also problems of sales, 
advertising, finance, records, account- 
ing, inventory control, quality control, 
employee selection and training, job 
analysis, worker morale, incentives, col- 
lective bargaining, public relations, and 
administrative organization. The effect 
of these studies, as they have accumu- 
lated from the modest beginnings of a 
half-century ago, is to persuade busi- 
nessmen (1) that there are efficient and 
inefficient ways not only of cutting 
metals but also of meeting problems of 
business relations; (2) that efficient 
methods are less costly and therefore 
more profitable than bad methods; and 
(3) that the efficient ways may be more 
easily and surely discovered through the 
proven methods of painstaking experi- 
ment and disinterested observation than 
through following rules of thumb or un- 
informed prejudice. 

As a result of the development of an 
intellectually based technique, the prac- 
tice of management is becoming an art 
for which one must prepare himself 
through education and experience. The 
education need not be formal educa- 
tion; yet increasing numbers of younger 
men are preparing themselves for mana- 
gerial roles by study in schools of 
business, and more and more junior 
executives are studying for positions of 
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greater responsibility by attendance at 
the many institutes, night classes, and 
company training programs now being 
provided. In short, there is a more 
or less systematic body of knowledge 
which one must acquire before one is 
qualified to fill a managerial position in 
a large corporation. This is not to say 
that one may learn to become a suc- 
cessful manager by reading books any 
more than one can become a great phy- 
sician by reading books. In both cases, 
certain personal qualities and long years 
of experience are required. Neverthe- 
less, formal knowledge is a practical 
necessity. 


; RESPONSIBILITY TO CLIENTS 


Business is sharply distinguished from 
_ the traditional professions in the nature 
of its clientele and in the character of 
its relationships to that clientele. 

In the traditional professions, the cli- 
ents are primarily the persons or groups 
who are served by the practitioners— 
they are the “customers.” And profes- 
sional ethics are concerned primarily 
with the relationships between the prac- 
titioners and the customers. But the 
clients of business, that is, the persons 
who are affected by business operations 
and for whom business is therefore re- 
sponsible, include not only customers 
but also stockholders, workers, suppli- 
ers, citizens of the communities in which 
business is conducted, and, in our inter- 
dependent world, the public at large. 
Responsibility toward clients, then, 
means responsibility toward all those 
persons whose lives are touched by 
business operations.’ In this sense, the 
concept of professionalism as applied to 


5 This is, of course, not an absolute distinc- 
tion. Practitioners of the traditional profes- 
sions have responsibilities to the community 
-the physician for public health, the lawyer 
for justice, and so forth. Yet the emphasis 
in professional ethics is upon the relationship 
of the practitioner to the person served. 


business is even broader and more in- 
clusive than as applied to medicine or 
law or theology. 

In most of the traditional profes- 
sions, the human relationships involved 
are distinctively personal relationships. 
They are primarily the relationships of 
individual practitioners to clients who 
are known face to face. But in busi- 
ness—particularly in the large corpora- 
tion—the “practitioner” is a group of 
persons who jointly constitute “man- 
agement” and who are collectively re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the enter- 
prise. And the clients, often, are known 
only vaguely and impersonally as “stock- 
holders,” the “market,” “organized la- 
bor,” the “public,” and so forth.® 

Because the clientele of business is so 
diffuse and ramified and distant, and be- 
cause business relationships are so im- 
personal, it is much more difficult for 
businessmen, as compared with mem- 
bers of the traditional professions, to 
perceive their responsibilities and to re- 
spond to them. It is one thing for a 
physician to realize and accept his re- 
sponsibilities toward a patient whom he 
knows as a fellow human being; and it 
is quite another thing for a business 
management to understand that its de- 
cisions may affect the*lives of flesh-and- 
blood human beings and to act accord- 
ingly. Our whole ethical tradition is 
more immediately serviceable for direct 
interpersonal relationships than for the 
kind of impersonal and distant human 
relationships which are common to busi- 
ness. This means, on the one hand, 
that it is unusually difficult for busi- 
nessmen to acquire professional atti- 
tudes and practices, and on the other 
hand that businessmen deserve great 
credit for the substantial progress al- 
ready achieved. 

8 Again this distinction is not absolute in a 
day of giant law firms and great medical 
clinics. 
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Management as a balance wheel 


There is no doubt of an increasing 
acceptance among businessmen of im- 
portant obligations toward their diverse 
clients. The concept of “stewardship” 
is, of course, an old one, and many busi- 
nessmen have been thinking in this di- 


- rection. Especially within the past few 


years, large numbers of business lead- 
ers have publicly acknowledged and ac- 
tively preached the doctrine that they 
are servants of society and that man- 
agement merely> in the interests (nar- 
rowly defined) of stockholders is not 
the sole end of their duties.’ 


The following are two examples ( many 


more might be supplied) of statements 
by leading businessmen in which they 
acknowledge their role as trustees: 


Today, most managements, in fact, op- 
erate as trustees in recognition of the 
claims of employees, investors, consumers, 
and government. The task is to keep 
these forces in balance and to see that 
each gets a fair share of industry’s re- 
wards.’ 


It is becoming clear that in our modern 
society top management has the oppor- 
tunity—in fact, I should say the duty— 
to act as a balance wheel in relation to 
three groups of interests—the interests of 
owners, of employees, and of the public, 
all of whom have a stake in the output of 
industry. Management can best represent 
the interests of ownership by, acting fairly 
and wisely with respect to the claims of 
employees and the public as well. It is a 
difficult but vital role. It seems to me 
only too obvious that the very survival of 
private enterprise requires that private en- 
terprise act to maintain a productive and 


TIn an earlier issue of Tae Anwats, I tried 
to show in some detail the growing sense of 
social responsibility on the part of business- 
men: “How Public Spirited Is American Busi- 
ness?” THe ANNALS, Vol. 280 (March 1952), 
pp. 82-89. 

8 Clarence Francis, Chairman of General 
Foods Corporation, address at the annual 
conference of the Harvard Business School 
Alumni Association, June 12, 1948, 
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equitable relation among these three ele- 
ments: the individuals mght to, and the 
social necessity for, profits;'the economic 
and human aspirations of- all workers; and 
the -public’s demand for an abundance of 
goods at low cost. The alternative is 
plainly intensified industrial conflict fol- 
lowed by increased government regulation 
forced by an impatient public.® 


One must not, of course, exagger- . 


ate the extent to which businessmen 
and their corporations have disavowed 
their selfish impulses and turned their 
thoughts to the social welfare. And the 
progress that has occurred has been 
achieved primarily as a result of 
changes in the social climate of opin- 
ion, attitudes, and values within which 
business functions. Nevertheless, busi- 
nessmen have ‘made great progress in 
their responsiveness to their obligations 
to society. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The luxuriant growth of trade asso- 
ciations, better business bureaus, cham- 
bers of commerce, and service clubs 
suggests that business is in the process 
of developing professional associations 
analogous to those in the traditional 
professions. ‘These businessmen’s asso- 
ciations do not presume to enforce 
standards of competence for entry into 
the practice of business managerhent or 
to regulate the conduct of their mem- 
bers. 
concerned with formulating codes of 
ethics and with promoting consultation 
among businessmen on problems of 
mutual concern. In the past the ori- 
entation of these associations has often 
been toward the narrow’ interests of 
members, and the attitudes of associa- 
tion officials have frequently surpassed 
those of member businessmen in their 


®8F. W. Pierce, Director of Standard Oi 
Company of New Jersey, address before the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, December 6, 1945. 


But they are at least marginally - 
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reactionariness. Nevertheless, such as- 
sociations have on the whole broadened 
the vision of members by focusing at- 
tention on the problems of the in- 
dustry, business at large, or the com- 
munity, as well as of the single enter- 
prise. i / 

Businessmen’s associations have also 
been useful in providing the sense of 
group consciousness which is so essen- 
tial as a basis for ethical behavior. 


How Conrrot BUSINESS? 


We have now considered profession- 
alism in business in terms of three cri- 
teria: (1) intellectually based tech- 
nique, (2) responsibility toward clients, 
and (3) professional organization. With 
reference to each of these criteria, it 
can be said quite definitely that busi- 
ness has been moving in the direction 
of professionalism. Business manage- 
ment is clearly becoming a learned art 
for which the practitioner must prepare 
himself through education and experi- 
ence. Businessmen are steadily becom- 
ing more conscious of the manifold con- 
sequences of their actions and more 
concerned about their social responsi- 
bilities. And business organizations are 
becoming increasingly interested in the 
ethical aspects of business operations. 
But it can be said with equal definite- 
ness that business has by no means 
reached the advanced state of profes- 
sionalism attained by, for example, the 
medical profession. And it seems most 
unlikely that it will (or should) ever 
attain that degree of professionalism. 

The concept of “profession” implies, 
essentially, a particular form of control 
over the conduct of the practitioner. 
This control is through voluntary codes 


which have been formulated by his | 


peers with primary concern for the 
public interest and which are enforced 
by these same peers. Professionalism 
means peer-group responsibility for the 
conduct of the individual practitioner 
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of the learned arts. When we speak of 
professional conduct, we refer to actions 
of a practitioner which are consistent 
with the accepted code of his peer 
group. Professionalism is, in other 
words, a form of social control over 
the behavior of individuals. When we 
speak of professionalism with reference 
to business, we are in fact concerned 
about the questions, How should busi- 
ness be controlled? and, Is professional- 
ism a feasible or desirable method of 
control over business? 

There is no doubt that business must 
be subjected to some form of social 
control. Men cannot safely be turned 
loose in pursuit of self-interest without 
some method of ensuring that their be- 
havior will be conformable to the gen- 
eral welfare. Im general, there are three 
types of control available for the pur- 
pose: (1) competition, (2) governmen- 
tal regulation, and (3) professionalism. 

The advocates of laissez faire pro- 
posed that detailed governmental con- 
trol over business decisions should be 
minimized, and that the control, in- 
stead, should take the form of wide- 
spread and relentless competition. (The 
early proponents of laissez faire lived 
too early to consider professionalism as 
a form of control.) Later, when it be- 
came apparent that extreme laissez faire 
afforded insufficient control over busi- 
ness to prevent certain abuses or unde- 
sirable conditions, other forms of social 
control were advocated. One of these 
was governmental regulation. Extreme 
socialists proposed that this should be 
virtually the sole form of control. An- 
other alternative was professionalism, or 
voluntary control under the aegis of a 
peer group to define social responsibili- 
ties and enforce “ethical” behavior. 

There are few responsible persons in 
the United States today who believe 
that any one of the three forms of so- 
cial control can be relied upon exclu- 
sively. There are few remaining advo- 
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cates of extreme laissez faire, even fewer 
socialists, and almost no proponents of 
complete self-regulation by business. 

Americans have strong faith in com- 
petition as a regulator of business con- 
duct, yet they doubt its usefulness as 
a sole form of control. They feel that 
government—in the form of policemen, 
judges, and regulatory commissions—is 
useful in curbing the selfishness of men 
and directing their activities into so- 
cially desirable channels. At the same 
time, they are skeptical of the social- 
ist model of all-pervasive governmental 
regulation. Americans feel that there is 
a place for professionalism or self-regu- 
lation, yet they do not have confidence 
in the wisdom and restraint of private 
businessmen to regulate themselves with- 
out external control. 

The kind of economy we are evolv- 
ing is a mixed economy in which con- 
trol by competition, by governmental 
combined. Honest men differ as to-the 
most desirable proportions of | these 
three types of control, and when spe- 
cific problems arise they differ -as to 
which type of remedy is preférable. 
But they are generally agreed that some 
combination of the three is essential. 


Significance of professionalism 


The importance of professionalism 
(or voluntary regulation) for business 
is that it offers a type of control that is 
intermediate between competition and 
governmental regulation. In so far as 
businessmen can learn to perceive the 
social consequences of their actions and 


nomic life. 
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voluntarily act in terms of the social 
interest, the abuses of laissez faire and 
the dangers of excessive governmental 
regulation may both be avoided. In 
this respect, tendencies toward profes- 
sionalism in business may be regarded 
as wholesome. 

At the same time, it would be naive 
and dangerous to assume that volun- 
tary regulation could or should largely 
supplant competition and governmental 
regulation in the control of our eco- 
Business is different fram 
the traditional professions in the de- 
gree to which control through competi- 
tion is possible or desirable. In the 
case of medicine, for example, control 
is achieved primarily through profes- 
sional self-regulation supplementéd by 


‘ governmental regulation, and competi- 


tion is obviously unsuitable as a major 
form of control. For business, on tre 
other hand, competition is a workable 
form of control which, though it cannot 
be relied upon exclusively, is more effi- 
cient than either professionalism or gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances, 
business is unlikely ever to become a 
full-fledged profession, nor is such a de- 
velopment desirable. For professional- 
ism in business is not without danger. 
The apparatus of organizations and 
codes that is characteristic of profes- 
sionalism could easily become a mask 
for monopoly. The tendency toward 
professionalism in business may be re- 
garded as socially desirable only if it 
becomes a means of lessening the need 
for governmental control—not if it be- 
comes a device for stifling competition. 


Howard R. Bowen, Ph.D., Williamstown, Massachusetts, is professor of economscs at 
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The Social Significance of Professional Ethics* 
By R. M. MacIver 


HE spirit and method of the craft, 
banished from industry, finds a 
more permanent home in the profes- 
sions. Here still prevail the long ap- 
prenticeship, the distinctive training, 
the small-scale unit of employment and 
the intrinsic—as distinct from the eco- 
nomic—interest alike in the process and 
the product of the work. The sweep 
of economic evolution seems at first 
sight to have passed the professions by. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the architect, 
the minister of religion, remain indi- 
vidual practitioners, or at most enter 
into partnerships of two or three mem- 
bers. Specialization takes place, but in 
a different way, for the specialist in the 
professions does not yield his autonomy. 
He offers his specialism directly to the 
public, and only indirectly to his pro- 
fession. But this very autonomy is the 
condition under which the social proc- 
ess brings about another and no less sig- 
nificant integration. The limited “‘cor- 
porations” of the business world being 
thus ruled out, the whole profession 
assumes something of the aspect of a 
corporation. It supplements the ad- 
vantage or the necessity of the small- 
scale, often the one-man, unit by con- 
certed action to remove its “natural” 
disadvantage, that free play of uncon- 
trolled individualism which undermines 
all essential standards. It achieves an 
integration not of form but of spirit. 
Of this spirit nothing is more significant 
than the ethical code which it creates. 
There is in this respect a marked 
contrast between the world of business 
and that of the professions. It cannot 
be said that business has yet attained 


* Reprinted with some changes from THE 
ANNALS, Vol. 101 (May 1922), pp. 5-11. 


a specific code of ethics, resting on 
considerations broader than the sense 
of self-interest and supplementing the 
minimal requirements of the law. Such 
a code may be in the making, but it 
has not yet established itself, and there 
are formidable difficulties to be over- 
come. When we speak of business eth- 
ics, we generally mean the principles of 
fair play and honorable dealing which 
men showld observe in business. Sharp 
dealing, “unfair” competition, the exac- 
tion of the pound of flesh, may be rep- 
robated and by the decent majority 
condemned, but behind such an attitude 
there is no definite code which business- 
men reinforce by their collective sense 
of its necessity and by their deliberate 
adoption of it as expressly binding upon 
themselves. There is no general broth- 
erhood of businessmen from which the 
offender against these sentiments, who 
does not at the same time overtly offend 
against the law of the land, is extruded 
as unworthy of an honorable calling. 
There is no effective criticism which sets 
up a broader standard of judgment than 
mere success. 

If we inquire why this distinction 
should hold between business and pro- 
fessional standards the social signifi- 
cance of the latter is set in a clearer 
light. It is not that business, unlike 
medicine or law for example, lacks 
those special conditions which call for 
a code of its own. ‘Take, on the one 
hand, the matter of competitive meth- 
ods. It is a vital concern of business, 
leading to numerous agreements of all 
sorts, but these are mere ad hoc agree- 
ments of a particular nature, not as yet 
deductions from a fully established prin- 
ciple which business, as a self-conscious 
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whole, deliberately and universally ac- 
cepts. Take, on the other hand, such 
a problem as that of the duty of the 
employer to his workpeople. Is not this 
a subject most apt for the introduction 
of a special code defining the sense of 
responsibility involved in that relation- 
ship? But where is such a code to be 
found? 


THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 


Something more than a common tech- 
nique and a common occupation is evi- 
dently needed in order that an ethical 
code shall result. We might apply here 
the significant and much misunderstood 
comparison which Rousseau drew be- 
tween the “will of all” and the “general 
will.” In business we have as yet only 
the “will of all,” the activity of busi- 
nessmen, each in pursuit of his own suc- 
cess, not overridden though doubtless 
tempered by- the “general will,” the ac- 
tivity which seeks first the common in- 
terest. The latter can be realized only 
when the ideal of service controls the 
ideal of profits. We do not mean that 
businessmen are in fact selfish while 
professional men are altruistic. We 
mean simply that the sdeal of the unity 
of service which business renders is not 
yet explicitly recognized and proclaimed 
by itself. It is otherwise with the pro- 
fessions. ‘They assume an obligation 
and an oath of service. “A profession,” 
says the ethical code of the American 
Medical Association, “has for its prime 
object the service it can render to hu- 
manity; reward or financial gain should 
be a subordinate consideration,” and 
again it proclaims that the principles 


laid down for the guidance of the pro-° 


fession “are primarily for the good of 
the public.” Similar statements are 
contained in the codes of the other dis- 
tinctively organized professions. “The 
profession,” says the proposed code of 
the Canadian legal profession, “is a 
branch of the administration of justice 
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and not a mere money-getting occupa- 
tion.” Such professions as teaching, 
the ministry, the civil service, and so- 
cial work by their very nature imply 
like conceptions of responsibility. They 
imply that while the profession is of 
necessity a means of livelihood or of 
financial reward, the devoted service 
which it inspires is motivated by other 
considerations. 

_ In business there is one particular 
difficulty retarding any like develop- 
ment of unity and responsibility. It 
may safely be said that so long as 
within the industrial world the cleavage 
of interest between capital and labor, 
employer and employee, retains its pres- 
ent character, business cannot assume 
the aspect of a profession. This in- 
ternal strife reveals a fundamental con- 
flict of acquisitive interests within the 
business world and not only stresses 
that interest in both parties to the 
struggle but makes it impossible for the 
intrinsic “professional” interest to’ pre- 
vail. The professions are in general 
saved from that confusion. Within the 
profession there is not, as a rule, the 
situation where one group habitually 
employs for gain another group whose 
function, economic interest, and social 
position are entirely distinct from its 
own. The professions have thus been 
better able to adjust the particular in- 
terests of their members to their com- 
mon interest and so to attain a clearer 
sense of their relationship to the whole 
community. 

Once that position is attained the 
problem of occupational conduct takes 
a new form. It was stated clearly 
long enough ago by Plato in the Re- 
public. Each “art,” he pointed out, has 
a special good or service. ‘Medicine, - 
for example, gives us health; naviga- 
tion, safety at sea, and so on... 
Medicine is not the art—or profession 
—of receiving pay because a man takes 
fees while he is engaged in healing. .. . 
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The pay is not derived by the several 
‘artists’ from their respective ‘arts.’ 
But the truth is, that while the ‘art’ of 
medicine gives health, and the ‘art’ of 
the builder builds a house, another ‘art’ 
attends them which is the ‘art’ of pay.” 
The ethical problem of the profession, 
then, is to reconcile the two “arts,” or, 
more generally, to fulfill as completely 
as possible the primary service ~ for 
which it stands while securing the legiti- 
mate economic interest of its members. 
It is the attempt to effect this recon- 
ciliation, to find the due place of the 
intrinsic and of the extrinsic interest, 
which gives a profound social signifi- 
cance to professional codes of ethics. 


' STANDARDS COMMON, CODES 
DISTINCTIVE 


The -demarcation and integration of 
the profession is a necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of the code. Each 
profession becomes a functional group 
in a society whose tendency is to or- 
ganize itself less and less in terms of 
territory or race or hereditary status, 
and more and more in terms of func- 
tion. Each profession thus acquires its 
distinctive code. It is important to ob- 
serve that what is distinctive is the 
code rather than the standard. The 
different codes of racial or national 
groups reveal variant ethical standards, 
but the different codes of professional 
groups represent rather the deliberate 
application of a generally accepted so- 
cial standard to particular spheres of 
conduct. Medical ethics do not neces- 
sarily differ in quality or level from en- 
gineering ethics, nor the ethics of law 
or of statesmanship from those of archi- 
tecture. The false old notion that there 
was for that most ancient and still most 
imperfectly defined profession of states- 
manship a peculiar code which liberated 
it from the ordinary ethical standards 
has died very hard. In truth there 
could be no conflict of ethics and poli- 
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tics, for politics could justify itself only 
by applying to its own peculiar situa- 
tions and needs the principles which be- 
long equally to every sphere of life. 
Ethics cannot be summed up in a 
series of inviolate rules or command- 
ments which can be applied every- 
where and always without regard to cir- 
cumstances, thought of consequences, or 
comprehension of the ends to be at- 
tained. What is universal is the good 
in view, and ethical rules are but the 
generally approved ways of preserving 
it. The rules may clash with one an- 
other, and then the only way out is to 
look for guidance to the ideal. The 
physician may have to deceive his, pa- 
tient in order to save his life. The 
lawyer, the priest, and the physician 
may have to observe secrecy and keep 
confidences under conditions where it 
might be the layman’s duty to divulge 
them, for the conception of the social 
welfare which should induce the one to 
speak out may equally in the peculiar 
professional relationship compel the 
other to silence. Every profession has 
its own problems of conduct, in the in- 
terpretation within its own province of 
the common principles of ethical con- 
duct. The medical man to whom is en- 
trusted, under conditions which usually 
admit of no appeal save to his own con- 
science, the safeguarding of the health 
of his patient, with due consideration 
for the health of the whole community, 
has to depend upon a special code‘ ap- 
plicable to that situation. So with the 
legal profession which, for example, has 
to provide professional service for all 
litigants, irrespective of the popularity 
or unpopularity of the cause. So with 
the architect, who has to determine his 
responsibility alike to the client, to the 
contractor, to the workmen, to the 
“quantity surveyor,’ and to the com- 
munity. So with the university pro- 
fessor, who has to uphold the necessity 
of academic freedom against the pres-’ 
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sure of prejudice and the domination of 
controlling interests which care less for 
truth than for their own success. So 
with the journalist, in his peculiarly 
difficult situation as the servant of a 
propagandist press. So with the engi- 
neer, the surveyor, the accountant, or 
the technician generally, who has to 
maintain standards of service and of 
efficiency against the bias of profit 
making. So with the manager, the sec- 
retary, or the officer of a corporation— 
for here business assumes most nearly 
the aspect of a profession—-who has to 
reconcile the trust imposed on him by 
his employers with the duty he owes to 
himself and to those whose services he 
in turn controls. Out of such situa- 
tions develop the written and the un- 
written codes of professional ethics. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE WIDER 
CoMMUNITY 


We need not assume that these codes 
originate from altruistic motives, nor 
yet condemn them because they protect 
the interest of the profession itself as 
well as the various interests which it 
serves. To do so would be to misun- 
derstand the nature of any code. An 
ethical code is something more than the 
prescription of the duty of an individual 
towards others; in that very act it pre- 
scribes their duty towards him and 
makes his welfare too its aim, refuting 
the false disassociation of the individual 
and the social. But the general ethical 
code prescribes simply the duties of the 
members of a community towards one 
another. What gives the professional 
code its peculiar significance is that it 
prescribes also the duties of the mem- 
bers of a whole group towards those 
outside the group. It is just here that 
in the past ethical theory and practice 
alike have shown the greatest weakness. 
The group code has narrowed the sense 
of responsibility by refusing to admit 
the application of its principles beyond 
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the group. Thereby it has weakened 
its own logic and its sanction, most no- 
tably in the case of national grotps, 
which have refused to apply or even to 


relate their internal codes to the inter- 


national world. The attempt of profes- 
sional groups to co-ordinate their re- 
sponsibilities, relating at once the indi- 
vidual to the group and the group itself 
to the wider community, marks thus an 
important advance. 

We must, however, admit that it is 
in this matter, in the relation of zhe 
profession as a whole to the community, 
that professional codes are still weakest 
and professional ethics least effectively 
developed. The service to the commu- 
nity they clearly envisage is the service 
rendered by individual members of zhe 
profession to members of the public. 
The possibility that there may still be 
an inclusive professional interest—gen- 
erally but not always an economic one 
—that at significant points is not har- 
monized with the community interest is 
nowhere adequately recognized. 

The problem of professional ethics, 
viewed as the task of co-ordinating re- 
sponsibilities, of finding, as it were. a 
common center for the various circles 
of interest, wider and narrower, is full 
of difficulty and far from being com- 
pletely solved. The magnitude and the 
social significance of this task appear 
if we analyze on the one hand the char- 
acter of the professional interest and on 
the other the relation of that interest to 
the general welfare. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
INTEREST 


The professional interest combines a 
number of elements. It includes what 
we may term the extrinsic interest, that 
devoted to the economic and social 
status, the reputation, authority, suc- 
cess, and emoluments attaching to the 
profession as a body. It includes also 
the technical interest directed to the 
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art and craft of the profession, to the 
maintenance and improvement of its 
standards of efficiency, to the quest for 
new and better methods and processes, 
and to the definition and promotion of 
the training considered requisite for the 
practice of the profession. It may also 
include a third interest which can be 
classed as cultural. To illustrate, in 
the profession of teaching the technical 
interest in the system of imparting 
knowledge is one thing, and the cul- 
tural interest in the knowledge im- 
parted quite another. Even more ob- 
vious is the case of the minister of re- 
ligion, whose technique of ministration 
‘is as a rule very simple and whose main 
interest lies in the significance of the 
doctrine. The distinction is clear also 
in the spheres of the sciences and of the 
fine arts where the interest in truth or 
beauty may be discerned from the in- 
terest in the modes of investigation or 
of expression. In other professions it 
may be harder to identify the cultural 
as distinct from the technica! interest, 
but if we interpret the term “culture” 
widely enough to include, for example, 
such objects as health and the beauty 
of workmanship, it may be maintained 
that the cultural interest belongs to 
every profession and is in fact one of 
the criteria by which to determine 
whether or not a given occupation is to 
be classed as a profession. 

Now these three strands of interest 
are usually interwoven in the general 
professional interest, but sometimes 
they are separated and subject to the 
pull of opposite forces. Thus while the 
technical and economic interests usually 
go together and while, for example, the 
maintenance of standards usually works 
towards the economic advantege of the 
profession, these may be unfortunately 
disjoined. Better technique may at 
points be antagonistic to professional 
gain. The lawyer may, to take one in- 
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stance, lose a source of profits by the 
introduction of a simpler and more eff- 
cient system of conveyancing. The 
architect, working on a percentage ba- 
sis, may find his pecuniary advantage 
at variance with his professional duty 
to secure the best service for the least 
cost. Likewise, opposition may arise 
between the economic and the cultural 
interest.» The teacher and the preacher 
may suffer loss from a wholehearted 
devotion to the spirit of truth as they 
conceive it. The artist, the play- 
wright, the author, may have to choose 
between the ideals of their art and the 
more lucrative devices of popularity. 
Finally, the technical and the cultural 
interest may work apart. Routine 
methods and processes may dominate 
the professional mind to the obscura- 
tion of the ends which they should 
serve. A notable statement of this op- 
position is given in the valuable in- 
vestigation into professional organiza- 
tion in England which was published 
in two' supplements of the New States- 
man. The investigation points to “the 
undisguised contempt in which both 
solicitors and barristers, notably those 
who have attained success in their pro- 
fession and control its organization, 
hold, and have always held, not only 
all scholarship or academic learning of 
a professional kind, but also any theo- 
retic or philosophical or scientific treat- 
ment of law.” 

Here, therefore, in the structure of 
the general professional interest we 
find a rich mine of ethical problems, 
still for the most part unworked but 
into which the growing ethical codes 
of the professions are commencing to 
delve. A still greater wealth of the ma- 
terial for ethical reflection is revealed 
when we turn next to analyze the re- 
lation of the professional interest as a 
whole to that of the community. 


1 April 21 and 28, 1917. 
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PROFESSIONAL INTEREST AND 
GENERAL WELFARE 


Every organized profession avows it- 
self to be an association existing pri- 


marily to fulfill a definite service within ` 


the community. Some codes distinguish 
elaborately between the various types 
of obligation incumbent on the mem- 
bers of the profession. The lawyer, for 
example, is declared to have specific 
duties to his client, to the public, to 
the court or to the law, to his profes- 
sional brethren, and to himself. It 
would occupy too much space to con- 
sider the interactions, harmonies, and 
potential conflicts of such various 
duties. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
reconciliation is that relating the inter- 
est of the client to the interest of the 
public, not merely in the consideration 
of the particular cases as they arise but 
still more in the adaptation of the serv- 
ice to the needs of the public as a whole 
as distinct from those of the individual 
clients. Thus the medical profession 
has incurred to many minds a serious 
liability, in spite of the devotion of its 
service to actual patients, by its failure 
for so long to apply the preventive side 
of medicine, in particular to suggest 
ways and means for the prevention of 
the needless loss of life and health and 
happiness caused by the general medi- 
cal ignorance and helplessness of the 
poor. 

In addition it must suffice to show 
that the conception of communal serv- 
ice is apt to be obscured alike by the 
general and by the specific bias of the 
profession. It is to the general bias 


that we should attribute such attempts - 


to maintain a vested interest as may be 
found in the undue restriction of en- 
trants to the profession—undue when 
determined by such professionally ir- 
relevant considerations as high fees and 
expensive licenses; in the resistance to 
specialization, whether of tasks or of 
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men, the former corresponding to the 
resistance to “dilution” in the trade 
union field; in the insistence on a too 
narrow orthodoxy, which would debar 
from professional practice men trained 
in à different school; in the unnecessary 
multiplication of tasks, of which a 
flagrant example is the English sever- 
ance of barrister’ and solicitor. Another 
aspect of the general bias is found in 
the shuffling of responsibility under the 
cloak of the code. This is most marked 
in the public services, particularly the 
civil service and the army and navy— 
and incidentally it may be noted that 
the problem of professional ethics is 
aggravated when the profession as a 
whole is in the employ of the state. 
“An official,” says Emile Faguet in one 
of his ruthless criticisms of officialdom,? 
“is a man whose first and almost only 
duty is to have no will of his own.” 


DANGER OF Sprecrric Group Bras 


This last case brings us near to what 
we have called the specific bias of the 
profession. Each profession has a lim- 
ited field, a special environment, a 
group psychology. Each profession 
tends to leave its distinctive stamp 
upon a man, so that it is easier in 
general to distinguish, say, the doctor 
and the priest, the teacher and the 
judge, the writer and the man of sci- 
ence, than it is to discern, outside their 
work, the electrician from the railway- 
man or the plumber from the machinist. 
The group environment creates a group 
bias. The man of law develops his re- 
spect for property at the risk of his re- 
spect for personal rights. The teacher 
is apt to make his teaching an over- 
narrow discipline. The priest is apt to 
underestimate the costs of the main- 
tenance of sanctity. The diplomat may 
overvalue good form and neglect the 


2 The Dread of Responsibility (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914). 
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penalty of exclusiveness. The civil 
servant may make a fetish of the prin- 
ciple of seniority, and the soldier may 
interpret morality as mere esprit de 
corps. 

All this, however, is merely to say 
that group ethics will not by them- 
selves suffice for the guidance of the 
group unless they are always related 
to the ethical standards of the whole 
community. This fact has a bearing 
on the question of the limits of profes- 
sional self-government, though we can- 
not discuss that here. Professional 
group codes are, as a matter of fact, 
never isolated, and thus they are saved 
from the narrowness and egotism char- 
acteristic of racial group ethics. Their 
dangers are far more easily controlled, 
and their services to society, the mo- 
tive underlying all codes, vastly out- 
weigh what risks they bring. They 
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provide a support for ethical conduct 
less diffused than that inspired by na- 
tionality, less exclusive than that de- 
rived from the sense of class, and less 
instinctive than that begotten of the 
family. As they grow they witness to 
the differentiation of community. Their 
growth is part of the movement by 
which the fulfillment of function is sub- 
stituted as a social force for the tradi- 
tion of birth or race, by which the ac- 
tivity of service supersedes the passivity 
of station. For all their present im- 
perfections these codes breathe the in- 
spiration of service instead of the in- 
spiration of mere myth or memory. 
As traditional and authoritative ethics 
weaken in the social process, the ethics 
formulated in the light of function 
bring to the general standard of the 
community a continuous and creative 
reinforcement. 
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KENNAN, Georce F. Realities of Ameri- 


can Foreign Policy. (The Stafford Little. 


Lectures at Princeton University, 1954 ) 
Pp. ix, 120. Princeton, N. J : Princeton 
University Press, 1954. $2.75. 

This is a notable little book with a big 
moral lesson for us all in these days: let 
the American example rather than reliance 
` on international constructs of the law or 
preachment to others be the rule of our 
foreign policy. 

“Let us face it,” says George Kennan in 
these Stafford Little Lectures at Princeton: 
“in most international differences elements 
of right and wrong, comparable to those 
which prevail in personal relationships, are 
—if they exist at all—simply not discerni- 
ble to the outsider.” What then are the 
realities of international life as contrasted 
with the political moralities of the so-called 
American mission? They are, as Mr. Ken- 
nan sees them: (1) an utter lack of uni- 
formity in the degree to which the various 
component parts of the free world have 
advanced along the path of civilization, 
(2) the population revolution of our times, 
(3) the technological revolution, (4) the 
fact that in international affairs we deal 
with governments not peoples, and can- 
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not deal with governments, particularly in 
democratic countries, without affecting the 
opposition factors that may someday con- 
stitute a successful government. 

These realities defy moral formulas and 
political devices. We cannot cope with 
them merely by measures of multilateral 
mesmerism (like the “fantastic” Kellogg- 
Briand Pact) for the arrangement of peace. 
Nor can we make other people like us by 
a one-sided largess. What we need to do 
is not to make them like us but cause them 
to respect us. The best way to do that is 
to practice on ourselves what we preach to 
others, or better still not to preach at all 
but “to conduct ourselves in our capacity 
as a member of the world community so 
as to enhance the chances for the preser- 
vation of the values we cherish here at 
home.” 

Mr. Kennan lays down some specific 
suggestion for measures of self-control— 
reflecting the philosophy of the New Deal 
—that will help win respect throughout the 
world, such as: (1) a change in psychol- 
ogy and practice from an exclusive to a 
receptive nation: this means lowering tariff 
and immigration bars, a thousand times 
more it means removal of barriers to the 
mind and spirit; (2) conservation and de- 
velopment of our natural resources and 
beauty; (3) municipal and regional plan- 
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ning to do away with “blighted areas, filthy 
streets, community demoralization, chaotic 
trafic conditions, and utter disregard for 
esthetic and recreational values in urban 
development.” 

As to the overbearing problem of Soviet 
power, Mr. Kennan abjures any thought of 
preventive war. He still believes in a 
policy of containment, not denying the 


possibility of massive retaliation in case 


Russia starts a major war 
SAMUEL Fracc Bemis 
Yale University 


NorrHrop, F. S. C. European Union cnd 
Unsted States Foreign Policy, Pp. 230 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. $475. 


The celebrated Sterling Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Law of Yale University has 
given us another book on international 
politics. The first chapter is entitled fit- 
tingly: “A Remarkable Phenomenon.” The 
entire book is a remarkable phenomenon: 
The continuum of philosophical contempla- 
tion and sociological jurisprudence is en- 
livened—frequently at the most unexpected 
places—by copious quotations from the 
New York Times, the London Economist, 
and political campaign literature, statisti- 
cal tables such as the one captioned sug- 


gestively “Comparative Quantitative Living 


Law of the Continental European Com- 
munity in Percentage of Popular Vote and 
of Seats in the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment,” and slashing attacks on the Re- 
publican Party. 

Professor Northrop’s analysis centers 
upon the indisputable division of Europe’s 
population into Protestants and Catholics. 
His thesis may be construed as follows: 
Protestants are less ready than Catholics 
to yield up national sovereignty to a supra- 
national authority; the Council of Europe 
is not by a long shot close to being a 
supranational government because its Prot- 
estant member states, Britain and the 
Scandinavian states, cannot follow the 
Catholic ones, West Germany and Italy, 
into taking the final plunge which the 
latter have suggested; France is poised in 
animated suspension between her Catholic 
and her Cartesian—Rationalist tradition; 
and European Defense Community could 
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have made a go of it because its member 
states would have been predominantly 
Catholic. Hardly anyone will quarrel with 
these views. They are sensible; they are 
limited, however, to the cultural element— 
“religious and secular living law” in the 
author’s terminclogy—in European rela- 
tions. They do not account for economic 
and strategic developments and their psy- 
chological consequences that have worked 
against European unification and have con- 
tributed more decisively to the wrecking 
of EDC than the Catholic-Protestant bias. 

Professor Northrop makes a good case 
for the contention that Europeans are too 
particularistic and too conscious of their 
historical divisions to unite politically He 
then proceeds to disregard his case and to 
place the blame for the failure of Euro- 
pean unity not upon the Europeans, but 
upon an alien villain. That villain is the 
Republican. conspiracy. It is what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
Senators Knowland, Wiley, and McCarthy 
have done as well as what they failed to 
do and especially what they said that: (a) 
wrecked Mr. Truman’s and Mr. Acheson’s 
noble schemes for Europe, and (b) angered 
and estranged our European allies. This 
is a remarkable discovery, albeit one not 
sustained by Professor Northrop’s own 
sources. Reading through the back issues 
of the London Economist of 1951 and 
1952, this reviewer came to the conclusion 
that it was European fear of involvement 
in the Korean War, Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons, and a shift in the emphasis of U. S 
economic aid from butter to guns, pro- 
claimed by Mr. Acheson, that caused 
American-European tensions. If to these 
fears are added the hopes engendered by 
the post-Stalinist “New Look,” then any 
conceivable subsequent .errors on the part 
of United States policy can only have had 
a minor share in American-European mis- 
understandings. The Republican Adminis- 
tration inherited from its predecessor vast 
commitments and ticklish problems and 
had to make choices none of which prob- 
ably were to its liking. It came up with 
not a few happy solutions, despite a drastic 
reduction in budgetary appropriations. The 
Korean Armistice, South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization, the Iranian, Suez, and Trieste 
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settlements, and the admission of Germany 
to North Atlantic Treaty Organization are 
no mere trifles, the fact notwithstanding 
that none of these achievements were fore- 
seen by,Professor Northrop. This does not 
mean that, by reversing Professor North- 
rop’s polemic, Messrs. Truman and Ache- 
son should now be denounced as dolts. It 
does mean that Professor Northrop’s omi- 
nous forebodings were just a shade hasty 
and off the mark. 

There is a crying need for the philoso- 
pher’s counsel in making foreign policy de- 
cisions. But the connection between Dr. 
Northrop’s partisan complaints and Neo- 
Platonism—which I understand Professor 
Northrop’s philosophical position to be, al- 
though his terminology does stump me— 
appears contrived and tenuous In any 
case, it is always a good idea to wait until 
the returns are in before sitting in judg- 
ment over those poor fellows who have 
to make foreign policy Incidentally, the 
Stoics, to whom the author refers fre- 
quently, taught the virtue of restraint and 
prudence, The pools of learning, just like 
ordinary pools, manage sometimes to be 
agitated and opaque without being very 
deep. 

ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 

University of Pennsylvania 


SCHIFFER, WALTER The Legal Commu- 
nity of Mankind: A Critical Analysis of 
the Modern Concept of World Organit- 
zation Pp. x, 367. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954 $5.50. 


This is a new look at old, much plowed 
ground, and an outstanding contribution to 
the fund of knowledge essential for the 
projected revision of the United Nations 
Charter. In a brilliant synthesis, drawing 
together the pertinent teachings of politi- 
cal theory, international law, and that new 
discipline, international organization, the 
author analyzes the basic ideas which were 
written into the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. He then proceeds to show 
how these ideas not only conflicted with 
each other, but likewise disregarded the re- 
alities of international politics. These re- 
alities the founders, in common with many 
workers for world peace, conveniently ig- 
nored. In the last chapter, the author 
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points to similar defects in the United Na- 
tions Charter. He remarks that in contrast 
with the League’s founders many authori- 
ties today, their hopes for the success of a 
loose international organization frustrated, 
now advocate the establishment of a veri- 
table world government. 

In the Covenant can be discerned a con- 
ceptual framework which is something of 
a potpourrt of the teachings of Grotius, 
Pufendorf, Wolff, Locke, Kant and the 
progressivist and positivist schools of 
thought of the nineteenth century. In the 
forefront of the ideas of 1919 was a be- 
lief that an effective international organi- 
zation could be established without disturb- 
ing the existing system of sovereign inde- 
pendent states. Even bolder was the 
assumption that this organization could 
work even without substantial changes in 
the existing political conditions with which 
it would inevitably have to deal. There 
was likewise a naive expectancy that po- 
litical interests would somehow disappear 
from the international scene; that com- 
mon, unpolitical interests would ultimately 
unite the peoples into a peaceful, legaily 
organized community. But, as Dr. Schiffer 
points out again and again, even with some 
redundancy, this really meant that the suc- 
cess of the League depended upon condi- 
tions which, had they existed, would have 
made the creation of that body unneces- 
sary. In fact, the League was expected to 
bring about a state of harmony and good- 
will which had to exist in the first place 
before the League could begin to function 
successfully. No way has yet been found 
out of this dilemma; in fact, the basic as- 
sumption upon which the United Nazions 
was constructed at San Francisco, as stb- 
mitted frankly by the representatives of 
the Great Powers, was that their wartime 
unity and harmony could continue indefi- 
nitely We have all witnessed the tragic 
deterioration of the United Nations, espe- 
cially since 1950, which has followed the 
breakdown of the ephemeral co-operation 
between East and West. 

In 1919 the optimistic progressives, no- 
tably Wuson and Smuts, had great faith in 
the general reasonableness of statesmen, or 
at least in the peoples behind them. They 
anticipated that the relations between states 
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would evolve inevitably toward an era of 
peace ‘because of the overpowering effect 
of reason inspired by goodwill. If, hew- 
ever, some state was tempted to act in an 
unsociable manner, even indulging in ag- 
gression, it was hoped that it could be 
brought back to reason by the force of 
world public opinion. Public opinion, how- 
ever, could find effective expression only 
in states enjoying the blessings of self- 
government and democracy. Thus- Wilson 
was quite logical in his view that only 
“self-governing” states should be permitted 
to join the League. True, not all the states 
were as yet democratic, but, encouraged no 
doubt by the creation after the war of so 
many new states with constitutions super- 
‘ficially free and democratic, the President 
confidently hoped that soon the democratic 
way of life would become universal. Rus- 
sia being weak, and Germany and Italy still 
far from the time of Hitler and Mussolini, 
such hopes were not at the time completely 
fantastic. It should be added that the 
founders anticipated that reason and good- 
will would not always triumph, for they 
provided for sanctions—obligatory eco- 
nomic and optional military sanctions. 
But, as Dr. Schiffer points out, and as was 
to be borne out by experience, the appli- 
cation of sanctions in a crisis itself de- 
pended upon the willingness of the mem- 
bers to meet their obligations, and there 
was no one there to police the policeman. 
Quis custodset custodes? 

At a period characterized by so much 
sophomoric thinking on problems of inter- 
national organization—notably by extrem- 
ists who would expel Soviet Russia from 
the United Nations, or, on the other hand, 
immediately establish a world federal state 
—this sober, mature, and realistic facing 
up to the basic unsolved difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of organized peace is a 
most welcome and in fact an invaluable 
contribution, ~ 

Joun B. WHITTON 

Princeton University 


McNarr, ArNotp Duncan. The Develop- 
ment of International Justice. Pp. 34. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1954. (Distributed by Oceania Publica- 
tions.) $2.50. 
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This small volume contains the two lec- 
tures which the President of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice delivered in De- 
cember 1953, at the Law Center of New 
York University. The first lecture deals 
with the development of international tri- 
bunals since the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Like Judge Hudson, the speaker 
points to four landmarks in this develop- 
ment: the Jay Treaty of 1794, the Ala- 
bama Arbitration of 1872, the Hague Peace 
Conferences, and the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
in 1922, followed now by the present In- 
ternational Court of Justice. He discusses 
the rule that only states can litigate before 
this Court; speaking of the frequent de- 
mand that individuals should get the right 
to bring a claim against a foreign govern- 
ment, the speaker stands against the right 
of an individual uncontrolled by this gov- 
ernment to do so. Further remarks deal 
with the problem of ad koc and national 
judges. The very frequent citation by the 
Court of its own previous decisions and of 
those of its predecessor is strongly under- 
lined. 

The second lecture deals with the devel- 
opment of intemational law. A strong be- 
liever in case law, the speaker sees in the 
accumulation of case law by this Court 
and other international tribunals as well as 
by national courts a most important con- 
tribution. He is rather skeptical toward 
the procedure of codification of interna- 
tional law by conventions, a procedure 
which has been disappointing and may be 
positively harmful; there is also little 
chance for the success of this method in 
this period of crisis and tensions But he 
stands strongly for codification by “re- 
statements” through scholars, not dele- 
gates of governments, and urges that the 
task, so excellently done for 1927—39 by the 
Harvard Law School Research in Interna- 
tional Law, be continued. 

Concluding, the speaker states that the 
development of international justice is not 
a panacea for all the troubles of the world, 
that it alone cannot guarantee peace. For 
a court of law has to give effect to existing 
rights, whereas the most serious conflicts. 
between states involve the problem of 
change of the law. But lawyers have a 
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special duty to perfect the rules of inter- 
national law and the machinery for its ad- 
ministration. 
Joser L. Kunz 
University of Toledo 


WYNNER, EDITH. World Federal Govern- 
ment, Why? What? How? In Maxi- 
mum Terms. Pp. 84. Afton, New 
York: Fedonat Press, 1954. $2.00 


“A dangerous affliction of the Western 
world is its addiction to minimum pro- 
posals” (p. 31). This is an overpriced 
tract—and tracts should never be over- 
priced—for world government “in maxi- 
mum terms.” It is well written, but al- 
ways one must ask, is it designed to be 
effective beyond the converted? ‘This re- 
viewer wonders just how relevant is the 
subtitle: “Proposals for United Nations 
Charter Revision.” 

After stating that “success requires a 
far greater tactical flexibility then the bulk 
of the federalist movement has yet shown” 
(p. 71), the author proposes that the world 
constitutional convention provides the tac- 
tical flexibility in the struggle for world 
government. It is therefore no surprise 
that she states, “currently there is a dan- 
gerous tendency to put all the world gov- 
ernment eggs into the basket of United Na- 
tions revisions, a tactic providing little in 
the way of public education on world gov- 
ernment ” 

Pages 42—46 carry a summary maximum 
proposal—enough to scare off the luke- 
warm. But is it good strategy for the au- 
thor to introduce this by saying it “con- 
tains sufficient excess baggage to permit 
some of it to be abandoned during the 
bargaining process” (with whom?) without 
specifying what she considers “excess 
baggage”? 

g Riıcmaxp H. HENDEL 

University of Buffalo 
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Harris, Louis. Js There a Republican 
Majority? Pp. xvii, 231. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954, $3.50. 
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The public opinion polls first became 
widely known in this country at the time 
of the 1936 presidential election. ‘In that 
year, and in each election year since, the 
private polling organizations have published 
pre-election forecasts of the electoral deci- 
sions, based on samples of voters inter- 
viewed during the campaign period. For 
the most part, the reports of these polls 
have been confined to newspaper releases 
with the inevitable strictures regarding 
brevity and simplicity which such publica- 
tion entails. The contribution to social 
science from these polls has not been great. 

Now, however, one of the major polling 
organizations (Elmo Roper) has prepared 
a detailed statement of its data regarding 
the 1952 election. This volume, written 
by Mr. Louis Harris of the Roper staff, is 
concerned with an explanation of the fac- 
tors which led to the Eisenhower victory. 
It is a book’ which students of political be- 
havior will welcome and we may hope that 
additional monographs of this kind will be 
forthcoming from the polling agencies. 

Mr. Harris has based the greater part of 
his analysis on the major demographic di- 
visions which make up the electorate. He 
shows the candidate preferences of men 
and women, urban and suburban, white 
collar and union labor, Insh and German, 
Catholic and Jew, and a number of the 
other social aggregates which are custom- 
arily thought to have political significance. 
He identifies, partly on the basis of his 
polling data and partly on supposition, the 
issues which he believes moved these dif- 
ferent groups. He describes certain changes 
which the Roper polls found in the atti- 
tudes of these groups as the campaign 
progressed. : 

These data are obviously of great inter- 
est. They bear on questions of great im- 
portance to scholars and practitioners alike. 
The answers they give puzzle this reviewer 
a great deal, however, since in many cases> 
they flatly contradict comparable data gath- 
ered by him and his Survey Research Cen- 
ter associates at the time of the 1952 elec- 
tion. Consider these three findings in the 
Harris study: (1) Women swung more 
sharply to Eisenhower than did men. (2) 
Negroes voted in greater numbers in 1952 
than in 1948. (3) Young voters gave 
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Stevenson a majority of their votes. None 
of these conclusions is supported by the 
Survey Research Center data and numer- 
ous other discrepancies appear which go 
far beyond sampling error. 

The explanation of these differences is 
not altogether obvious. The two surveys 
used different methods of sampling; they 
also defined voters differently. It would 
require a véry detailed analysis to deter- 
mine why the discrepancies in the findings 
of the two surveys occurred. In the eb- 
sence of such an analysis this reviewer ad- 
vises all readers of survey reports to ex- 
amine with a sharp eye the methodologies 
on which the data are based. 

ANGUS CAMPBELL 

University of Michigan 


CONNALLY, Tom. My Name Is Tom Con- 
nally. As told to Alfred Steinberg. Pp. 
viii, 376. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1954. $5 00. 


Tom Connally of Texas cut his eyeteeth 
on politics. He grew up in a household 
where it was served, as table talk, at every 
meal. He first ran for office, and was 
elected, at 25. He quit running, and be- 
ing elected, at 75. He served in Congress 
for thirty-six years, twenty-four of them 
in the Senate. He was Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee while 
this country fought its greatest war, while 
the United Nations was born, and while 
the cold war with Russia culminated in the 
hot war in Korea. 

Now Tom Connally, at 77, has written 
an autobiography in the “as told to so- 
and-so” style made popular by the mass 
circulation magazines. It is a detailed ac- 
count of Connally’s life and of the great 
events in which he was a participant. It 
is replete with anecdotes that tend prin- 
cipally to emphasize the prowess of Con- 
nally as a political protagonist, but it adds 
little to what has already been published 
about those with whom he came in contact 
and the destinies they shaped. 

There is a compelling charm in Con- 
nally’s recollections of his Texas boyhood, 
of his strong-willed mother and his kindly, 
well-to-do farmer father who loved the old 
South and who doted on politics for its 
own sake, 
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There is much of self-revelation in Con- 
nally’s estimates of the men with whom he 
worked and fought, estimates composed al- 
most always more of derogation than of 
praise, even in the case of the two presi- 
dents, Roosevelt and Truman, to whose 
support he devoted the most important 
part of his political life. 

His sharpest attack was directed against 
the late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
whom he regarded as a Johnny-come-lately 
convert from the ranks of isolationism and 
whose popular acclaim he frankly resented. 

His highest praise was reserved for So- 
viet Foreign Minister Molotov whom he 
found “an attractive man” and “one of the 
ablest diplomats I have ever known.” This 
admiration betokened no softness toward 
Communism on Connally’s part It was 
just that he recognized in Molotov a man 
whose toughness of fibre matched his own. 

It is regrettable that, despite the pleni- 
tude of anecdotes, the book does not con- 
vey adequately the essential flavor of Con- 
nally as a Senator, the dignity with which 
he wore the overlong white hair, black 
coat, and string tie that would have made 
most men look like caricatures of Sena- 
tors; the mercilessness of his invective in 
debate; the terror he struck in those with 
less facile and embittered tongues Per- 
haps there is no way to convey in print 
the contempt he could manifest when he 
referred to an antagonist as “the VERY 
distinguished Senator’ and at the same 
time gestured with his hand, palm down, 
to indicate a man who stood only knee 
high. ` 

Even so, none who reads the book will 
doubt that Connally is a man who rejoices 
in giving as good as he gets, and then some. 

It is, on the whole, an enjoyable though 
not particularly informative book. 

RoBERT RoTH 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


PRITCHETT, C. HERMAN Civil Liberties 
and the Vinson Court. Pp. xi, 297. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. $5.00. f 
The book surveys the seven years of the 

Vinson Court, partıcularly from the point 

of view of civil liberties Not only that, 

but the opinions of the judges are ana- 
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lyzed, as are the judges personally. An 


endeavor is made to classify them as lib- 


eral or conservative (restrained)—or lib- 
eral on some issues and restrained in 
others. Thus knowing the predilections of 
the individual judges from their past opin- 
ions and associations, one should have 
some guide as to how the individual judge 
or group of judges will decide a future 
case. The chances are you will guess 
wrong. The whole business is confusing. 
As a judge once remarked after hearing 
the plaintiff: “This Court has no desire to 
hear the defendant. To hear both sides 
has a tendency to confuse the Court.” 

For instance, several cases before the 
Vinson Court involved the question of 
whether “confessions” were voluntary How 
much police pressure makes a confession 
involuntary? Ordinarily a man arrested is 
not inclined to open his heart to his prose- 
cutor. He rarely does so if he has legal 
advice. Mr. Justice Jackson has said: 
“Any lawyer worth his salt will tell the 
suspect in no uncertain terms to make no 
statement to the police under any circum- 
stances.” Why then should not the court 
hold-that no “confession” is admissible un- 
less the defendant first has had legal ad- 
vice. Then we would be sure a confes- 
sion was voluntary. Look at the instances 
where the young, poor, and helpless, par- 
ticularly among the Negroes, “confess”? in 
order to avoid police pressure, physical or 
otherwise. In the Trenton Six case, one of 
the defendants, implicating not himself but 
the others, turned to the police and said: 
“Now can I go home?” But the court 
tries to determine just how much pressure 
in the particular case renders the confes- 
sion involuntary. The present method 
condemns the lawyerless, the ignorant, and 
the poor. 

Unreasonable search and seizures? A 
Chinaman whose ostensible business is that 
of running a laundry, but who on the side 
handles narcotics, talks indiscreetly to a 
friend. The friend is “wired for sound” 
so that the defendant’s words reach the 
ears of the police. Is this wiretapping? 
Or merely eavesdropping? A narcotics 
peddler, seized by the police, swallows the 
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evidence. The police use a stomach pump. 
Is this an unreasonable search and seizure? 

The Bill of Rights prohibits legislation 
abridging free speech Does this apply to 
Communists engaged in “conspiracy,” what- 
ever that might mean? What is clear and 
present danger? Is the right to free speech 
an absolute? That depends on how vou 
define free speech. Have you a right to 
yell “fire” in a theatre? Does that not 
depend on whether you think there is a 
firer 

Justices Black and Douglas have one 
point of view. Other judges differ. It all 
reminds me of Mr. Justice Holmes’s dis- 
sent in a case of many years ago, where 
Mollie Abrams and others were sentenced 
to twenty years in jail for publishing a 
pamphlet which she “had as much right to 
publish as the Government has to publish 
the Constitution of the United States now 
vainly invoked by them.” You cannot 
help feeling that Mollie Abrams was in- 
carcerated because she was not a better 
lawyer than Mr. Justice Holmes. And so 
with all these divided decisions which 
make men free citizens or criminals Time 
was when any indefinite law was held un- 
constitutional on the theory that no citi- 
zen should be in a position where he might 
“guess”? himself into jall. 

Mr. Pritchett’s analysis of the decisions 
of the Court during the period when Mr. 
Vinson was Chief Justice, and particularly 
his charts indicating the groupings witain 
the Court, highlight the uncertainty which 
prevailed in the field of civil liberties. 
Perhaps never before in our history has it 
been so important that there should be a 
reasonable measure of agreement on what 
actions by both state and federal authori- 
ties constitute violations of the guaranties 
of the Bill of Rights. We hope, therefcre, 
that the Court, under the leadership of 
Chief Justice Warren, will be able to de- 
velop a greater measure of unanimity in 
defining of what our liberties consist. 

Certainly anyone who is engaged in deal- 
ing with these problems will find Mr. 
Pritchett’s book invaluable as a guide. 

ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays 

New York City 
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Price, Don K. Government and Science: 
Their Dynamic Relation in American 
Democracy. Pp x, 203. New York: 
New York University Press, 1954. $3 75. 


Since the end of World War Il the U S. © 


Government has come into the position of 
assuming the responsibility, in large meas- 
ure, for the support of nonmilitary science 
as well as military science. The justifica- 
tion for such a position is based, of course, 
upon the fact that in the world struggle 
for survival, we must see to it that we re- 
main at all times as strong as possible in 
all departments, civilian science being near 
the top of the list. On this argument the 
government has taken over much of the re- 
sponsibility for all science and has poured 
billions into it. There is no question but 
that, in terms of quantity at least, scien- 
tific output has greatly expanded under tke 
forced-draft treatment. But as inevitably 
happens when any phase of human activity 
gets drawn into the orbit of big govern- 
ment, the benefits are accompanied by tke 
loss of certain freedoms that have long 
been held to be essential to a healthy 
science. 

Mr. Price addresses himself, in the broad 
sense, to the problem of arranging our af- 
fairs so that we can enjoy the benefits of 
governmental support in science and still 
not suffer too many attendant evils. In at 
least two ways, however, his book contains 
much more than a search for a solution to 
the immediate problem. First, because of 
his extensive personal experience in gov- 
ernment-science administration, Mr. Price 
is able to throw a great deal of light upon 
the chain of events, the false starts and 
the pulling and hauling that have resulted, 
over the past decade or more, in the pres- 
ently existing policies. Second, Mr. Price 
takes a novel approach in building up the 
background material in that he is as much 
interested in the effect of science upon 
government as in the reverse process. His 
point of view is that the near-infinite com- 
plexity of government has, to a large ex- 
tent, been forced into being by the dis- 
coveries of science There was a time 
when the services rendered by government 
were simple and largely nontechnical. The 
inspection of lighthouses, supervision of 
weights and measures, and other technical 


services formed but a short list ,;In re- 
cent decades, scientific developments have 
forced the government to establish huge 
organizations to give the required service 
and supervision ın such areas as aero- 
nautics, atomic energy, agriculture, high- 
ways, and power. Every new scientific 
advance forces further responsibilities upon 
the government and makes it grow bigger. 
The analysis of the interplay between sci- 
ence and government, equally in both di- 
rections, seemed, to the reviewer, to be one 
of the unique and interesting features of 
the book. As a source of much inside in- 
formation and as a stimulating presenta- 
tion, but with, understandably, no solution, 
the book is highly recommended. 

Mr. Price, while with the Federal Bu- 
reau of the Budget, worked on the legis- 


lative plans for the Atomic Energy Com- | 


mission and the National Science Founda- 
tion; he served as Deputy Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board of 
the Department of Defense; he was with 
the Public Administration Clearing House, 
and is now Associate Director of the Ford 
Foundation. 
H. R CRANE 
University of Michigan 


Mitzretr, Joun D. Management in the 
Public Service. Pp. xi, 417. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1954. $5.50. 


The well-known and versatile author of 
this first of a two-volume work on the 
managerial and the political problems of 
public administration makes no apology 
for his concern with the mechanics of 
getting work done as contrasted with the 
substantive aspects of government policy 
and program. He regards the elected chief 
executive in our governmental system as 
much more than a chief admunistrator 
sharing, as he does, with the legislature 
and the judiciary the supervision and over- 
sight of administrative agencies. Thus he 
chooses to deal with the problems of pub- 
lic management primarily at the depart- 
ment head or operating level. 

In an introductory chapter, management 
is defined as “the process of directing and 
facilitating the work of people organized 
in formal groups to achieve a desired 
goal.” Again, management is conceived as 
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“a system of authority and responsibility 
in administrative effort.” Attempting a 
somewhat more adequate formulation of 
the technical, as differentiated from the 
substantive, phases of management than 
Gulick’s familiar POSDCORB, Mullett pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of the common 
problems of work direction, work opera- 
tion, and internal services. The three ma- 
jor parts of the volume.which follow are 
built around these tasks of management. 
The problems of work direction dealt with 
in Part I include leadership, planning, com- 
munication, supervision, and public rela- 
tions. The problems of work operation, to 
which the author devotes approximately 
one half of the volume, include the tradi- 
tional technical or auxiliary staff services, 
such as organization, budgeting, and per- 
sonnel with the addition of a less common, 
though useful, treatment of legal service. 
The internal services of capital plant, sup- 
ply, printing, transportation, communica- 
tion, and records management are treated 
much more briefly in Part IT. - 

A concluding chapter discusses the im- 
portant and always provocative subject of 
the values or ends of management. The 
author, who uses .“the quest for effective 
performance” as the subtitle of this vol- 
ume, accepts efficiency as a relative or in- 
termediate value, though he affirms it as 
“an absolute necessity for our national sur- 
vival.” Public administrators, he submits, 
must be charged with achieving effective 
performance while possessing an abiding 
faith in the higher and more fundamental 
values of satisfactory service, responsible 
performance, and good government. 

Though there is nothing strikingly new 
in this book, Mullett deals with familiar 
concepts and problems in a stimulating 
fashion, and adds substantially from his 
rich experience as teacher, researcher, and 
administrator to the readers appreciation 
and grasp of the common tasks of public 
management as he defines them. 

Liovp M. SHORT 

University of Minnesota 


Marvick, DWAINE. Career Perspectives in 
a Bureaucratic Setting. (Michigan Gov- 
ernmental Studies, No. 27.) Pp. viii, 
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150. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1954. $2.25 paper. 


The author has undertaken in this study 
to find out to what degree agency goals are 
compatible with the interests of the per- 
sons engaged in conducting the administra- 
tive work of governmental bureaus. The 
study is based upon a survey, made in 
1950, of the attitudes of some 200 profes- 
sional and administrative persons engaged 
by a single federal agency (name not speci- 
fied) in carrying on a research-evaluation 
program for the national defense establish- 
ment. 

The persons in this agency were found 
to belong to three career types. “institu- 
tionalists’—civil or military service career 
persons; “specialists”—scientists, lawyers, 
engineers, accountants; and “hybrids’— 
both government service and specialty- 
group persons. ‘These three types were 
further distinguished as “bureaucrats com- 
mitted to a place, committed to a skill, or 
uncommitted to either.” 

Analyses were made of the career types 
(approximately seventy persons in each) 
which indicated that they did not differ 
markedly as to age, sex, or organizational 
distribution. But in other personal char- 
acteristics the types were significantly dif- 
ferent. The institutionalists were pre- 
dominantly military persons, few of whom 
had ever been employed by nongovern- 
mental organizations, and only a small 
number of whom sought to improve their 
educational qualifications after coming to 
work for the government. The specialists 
and hybrids, on the other hand, were over- 
-whelmingly civilian, with higher educational 
qualifications, heavier family responsibili- 
ties, wider experience with nongovernmen- 
tal employers, and given to improving their 
educational status by going to night schools 
in Washington, Hybrids differed from spe- 
clalists only in that they often had more 
experience in public employment and heavier 
family responsibilities. 

The career plans of the three types were 
found to be markedly different. The in- 
stitutionalists expected to work out their 
careers in government jobs, advancing for 
the most part to executive activities. The 
specialists looked forward to careers with- 
out executive activities, and cared little 
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whether they were employed by govern- 
ment or by private concerns. But the 
hybrids were more like the institutionalists 
in their career plans, despite the fact that 
in educational qualifications and job ex- 
perience they resembled the specialists: 
they looked forward to careers in govern- 
ment service, and they expected to per- 
form executive duties at some time. 

From the standpoint of management, the 
institutionalists were regarded as being 
“nlace-bound and rule-oriented,’—the ideal 
type of bureaucrat, though they were 
thought to react diversely to official direc- 
tives depending upon job conditions. The 
specialists were inclined to be indifferent 
to the material benefits and social life of 
the place where they worked, but they ex- 
hibited a degree of inflexibility respecting 
policy changes. The hybrids concentrated 
mainly on considerations of influence, ad- 
vancement, and salary; they were given to 
calculating the personal advantages which 
could accrue to them through changes in 
agency goals and procedures. 

In conclusion, the author emphasized 
that his study was quite limited inasmuch 
as the findings were based upon only a 
single federal agency and he indicated that 
further research was needed to determine 
career perspectives. The reverse side of 
the coin—the major administrative prob- 
lem of the degree to which bureaucrats 
substitute their own ideas for announced 
government policies or fail to implement 
new executive directives—was not consid- 
ered. 

A. E BUCK 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York 


Tax Institute. Federal-State-Local Tax 
Correlation: Symposium conducted by 
the Tax Institute, December 3-4, 1953, 
Princeton. Pp. viii, 248. Princeton, 
N. J.: Tax Institute, 1954. $5.00. 


The twenty-two participants in this Tax 
Institute symposium represent the academic, 
legal and accounting professions, private 
tax research organizations, and tax adminis- 
tration. The individual contributions are 
segregated into five parts dealing with 
background considerations, intergovernmen- 


tal relations, federal and state aid, conflicts 
of jurisdiction and potentialities of co- 
operation. The result of the varied back- 
ground of the contributors and the selec- 
tion of topics considered is a singularly 
comprehensive and yet compact presenta- 
tion of the historical, comparative, theo- 
retical, practical, administrative, and politi- 
cal aspects of the problem of intergovern- 
mental tax co-ordination. A bibliography 
and an index are included. 

The book gives a forthright picture of 
the many and difficult problems involved 
in any program looking toward better 
fiscal co-ordination. No undue optimism 
pervades the work. Rather the road to re- 
form, in the light of experience with the 
task, is viewed as long and arduous. There 
is no wide and smooth freeway such as 
separation of sources of revenue, or shared 
taxes, or tax credits, or tax deductibility, 
or tax supplements or grants-in-aid that . 
leads easily and quickly to the promised 
land. Indeed the abiding conclusion of the 
symposium seems to be that only gradu- 
ally and in modest degree are we likely to 
make progress toward the goal. Any over- 
all solution, of whatever nature, is remote 
and therefore the immediate emphasis 
should be upon the reduction of adminis- 
trative conflicts, although acceptance of 
this position in no way should discourage ` 
us from looking forward hopefully to the 
potentialities for good of special study 
agencies such as the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. Nor should we 
discount the progress already- made as in, 
for instance, exchange of audit information 
and the use of common allocation formulas. 

The question may arise as to whether 
this volume is merely another plowing of 
well tilled ground. In part the answer 
would be yes in that there appears here a 
review of the nature of the problem, a 
portrayal of certain differing viewpoints 
upon it, and a consideration of familiar 
proposed approaches to a solution. But, 
on the other hand this work breathes with 
the vitality born of the long and close ex- 
perience of its authors in the field. They 
have toiled therein ‘Their contributions 
are in perspective, are concise and realistic. 
They have come down to earth and have 
here done the kind of painstaking cultiva- 
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tion so essential to progress toward a bet- 
ter product. 
MARVEL STOCKWELL 
University of California 

Los Angeles 


JEFFERSON, THomAS. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. Vol. IX: November 
1785 to 22 June 1786 Edited by Julian 
P. Boyd and Mina R. Bryan. Pp. xxix, 
669. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. $1000. 


The ninth volume of this historic edition 
` covers the eight months from November 
1785 to June 1786. For Jefferson this pe- 
riod had the nature of an interlude, fol- 
lowing and preceding a number of great 
events. The troublesome problems that 
remained after the treaty with Britain cast 
their shadow repeatedly across the letters 
and diplomatic papers. Britain had not 
yet completed its transfer of military posts. 
The United States had not paid, and was 
not yet in a position to pay, the debts that 
were due to British creditors. On a short 
visit to London, Jefferson and Adams to- 
gether explored these matters. But, while 
they met with some understanding among 
the merchants interested in Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade, they found little encouragement 
and few well-wishers at the Court or in 
the Cabinet. Jefferson himself wrote a 
lengthy explanation of the debt problem to 
one of his own creditors, Alexander Mc- 
Caul, and the letter (pp 388-90) deserves 
study as a model of statesmanship, clarity, 
and tact. 

Jefferson in Paris, like Adams in Lon- 
don, was making a determined effort to 
find new markets for American commerce. 
Much of the correspondence covers the 
negotiation of a trade treaty with Portugal 
and the attempt to expand the volume of 
trade with France. Entry into the Medi- 
terranean was barred by the piracy of the 
Muslim powers along the Barbary Coast. 
In preliminary negotiations with these 
states, the United States discovered how 
much must be paid in order to buy them 
off. Jefferson and Adams exchanged let- 
ters which go into the relative expense of 
paying annual ransom, or equipping a small 
fleet to launch a punitive expedition “to 
the shores of Tripoli.” 
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Many of these difficulties which beset 
this first generation of overseas American 
diplomats stemmed from the same source: 
to wit, the weakness and domestic discard 
of the thirteen States. Jefferson goes to 
great pains in reports to John Jay and in 
letters to such men as Madison and Mon- 
roe, to point out the embarrassments in- 
curred abroad by the United States be- 
cause of the lack of agreement on the home 
front. The varying practices of the States 
in regard to their debts, and the com- 
petitive commercial policies which certain 
States were pursuing inter se, made it well- 
nigh impossible to speak overseas with 
strength or conviction. The premonitory 
signs are already clear to the reader that 
the Articles of Confederation must be dras- 
tically. overhauled because the authority 
which they permitted to the center was in- 
sufficient to the needs of the new nation. 

LESLIE LIPSON 

University of California 

Berkeley 


BLUMBERG, NATHAN B. One-Pariy Press?. 
Coverage of the 1952 Pressdential Cam- 
pagn in 35 Datly Newspapers. Pp. vin, 
91. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1954. $2.50. 


It is a commonplace that the United 
States has close to a one-party (Republi- 
can) press in editorial policy and that this 
Republican advantage has increased over 
the years until by 1952, support by cir- 
culation was only 1088 per cent for Stev- 
enson, who had no newspaper support in 
nine states, negligible support in eight big 
industrial states, and an editorial advantage 
over Eisenhower in only three states, all 
southern. Mr. Blumberg reviews the evi- 
dence on this situation, but his primary in- 
terest is not to measure editorial, but news 
support in terms of the column-inches of 
space given to the two chief candidates. 
He says that he wishes to leave “content 
analysis . . . to those whose interests lie 
in that direction.” He selected a sample 
of thirty-five dailies, whose circulation is 
about 14 per cent of the daily total; and 
he studied them for the thirty days preced- 
ing the election. In general, less partiality 
was apparent in terms of space given the 
two candidates than many critics of the 
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behavior of the press had asserted. Mr. 
Blumberg’s largely quantitative analysis is 
only occasionally supplemented ın his sec- 
tions on individual papers by qualitative 
judgments, such as “The Chicago Tribune’s 
editorial preference ran through its news 
columns clearly and unmistakably.” But 
the evidence for such judgments is not pre- 
sented. 

No disparagement of Mr. Blumberg’s 
study is intended by this generalization: 
the definitive study of the partiality of the 
press remains to be made. His sample 
was very small The thirty-day period in 
some instances distorted his results, for a 
visit by Eisenhower and Nixon to a state 
where neither Stevenson nor Sparkman ap- 
peared in the thirty-day interval naturally 
produced more space for the Republican 
candidetes. Whether the author answers 
the question posed in his title will rest 
upon an answer to the question whether 
relative assignment of space is an ade- 
quate criterion of newspaper partiality— 
for any reasonably diligent reader of the 
papers knows that, given two news stories 
of the same length, equally illustrated with 
photographs, and both placed on the same 
page, one may be warm, personal, even 
affectionate, while the other can be con- 
descending, cold, or even caustic in style 
and treatment. A study such as this, fur- 
thermore, will not reveal instances of the 
suppression of news items thought to be 
favorable to the candidate opposed by the 
publisher. Within these limitations, Mr. 
Blumberg’s little book is a contribution to 
our knowledge of the press and American 
politics. 

Dayton D. McKzan 

University of Colorado 


Jacoss, Witpur R. (Ed.). Indians of the 
Southern Colonial Frontier: The Ed- 
mond Atkin Report and Plan of 1755. 
Pp. vii-xxxvii, 108. Columbia, $. C.: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1954. 
$5.00. 


The development of an Indian policy in 
America has always been more or less a 
trial and error procedure. The Spanish, 
the French, and the English pursued dif- 
ferent policies. Then came the United 
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States policy which, east of the Mississippi 
River, was an adaptation of the English. 
West of the Mississippi, especially in the 
Southwest, the Spanish policy so firmly 
fixed afforded the. basis for a superimposed 
English-United States policy. In the up- 
per Mississippi valley, the French policy, 
the result of a century’s activity, was a 
factor in determining the English policy 
after 1763. Here then is a reason for the 
publication of Dr. Jacob’s interesting vol- 
ume on Edmond Atkin, the first Southern 
superintendent, and his Report and Plan 
of 1755, 

The well written and amply documented 
sketch of the life of Atkin (twenty-one 
pages) affords an excellent background for 
the Report and Plan. Atkin was born in 
England in 1707 and came to America 
with John Atkin “probably his brother” 
where they established a profitable trading 
concern. It was largely through this enter- 
prise that Edmond Atkin came to local po- 
litical prominence and finally the office of 
superintendent for the southern Indians. 

While in England Atkin wrote the com- 
prehensive document dealing with Indian 
affairs. The Report “to the Right Honour- 
able the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations” is a detailed account of 
the Indians of southeastern United States, 
as well as some consideration of Indians 
north of the Ohio River as they are con- 
cerned with the whole “western” Indian 
problem. This permitted the presentation 
of the French policy in dealing with In- 
cians; it had to be understood, at least 
should have been understood, by the Eng- 
lish in order to carry on the “French and 
Indian War.” Atkin proposed plans to 
check the French after showing that they 
were not so successful through the estab- 
lishment of forts as they were through 
their policies. His Plan and Report ana- 
lyzed and proposed a revised Indian policy. 

Military activities, trade, taxes, political 
relations, intoxicating liquor (always an 
Indian problem), trader jealousies, lack of 
integrity—-and understanding—on the part 
of certain colonial governors, character of 
the Indians themselves, are but a few of 
the many subjects presented by Atkin who 
had a mind for minute details. His evalua- 
tion of the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chicka- 
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saws, Creeks, and lesser tribes is fair. and 
generally accurate. 

Dr. Jacobs who had access to a copy of 
the original Report, which is lost, has done 
a remarkable piece of research work. This 
volume should be read by every person 
who pretends to know the frontier and its 
Indian problems. 

; M. L. WARDELL 

University of Oklahoma 
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Haren, LeRoy, and Ann W. Haren. Old 
Spanish Trail, Santa Fe to Los Angeles. 
(Far West and the Rockies Historical 
Series, 1820-1875, Vol. I.) Pp. 377. 
Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1954. $9.50. 


At long last the story of an important 
and historic Western trail, too long hidden 
in near oblivion, legend, and rumor, is now 
told. 

We moderns, often preoccupied with the 
problems erising from the intricate charac- 
ter of our modern mass media of trans- 
portation, only occasionally are aware of 
the thin threads of communication and 
transportation which held provinces, colo- 
nies, and empires together in bygone days. 
The modern motorist speeds down U. S 
91 from south central Utah, through a 
corner of Arizona, and a slice of Nevada, 
into southern California and Los Angeles, 
little conscious that for miles he is follow- 
ing an important sector of an old trail 
laboriously worked out by plodding feet, 
both biped and quadruped, in the long ago. 

For most of the Spanish-Mexican period 
of California, isolation was the word. Sur- 
rounded by deserts to the east and south- 
east, and by limitless stretches of ocean to 
the west and south, California’s future was 
never full of promise until the coming of 
the Anglo-American and. the opening of 
the Overland Trail in mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
The Old Spanish Trail was a tenuous 
link between two far-flung provinces of the 
Republic of Mexico (California and New 
Mexico), only lately independent of Spain. 
In existence less than two decades, it came 
to an abrupt end with the flood of over- 
land travel coincidental to and following 
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the Mexican War. Trail breaking by 
Kearny’s Army of the West, and road 
building by the Mormon Battalion opened 
up the hitherto impossible southern route 
from Santa Fe to Los Angeles. Mormon 
settlement in the Great Basin and the fol- 
lowing rush of humanity westward result- 
ing from the Gold Rush in California 
opened up the central overland route, and 
the Old Spanish Trail was dead. 

LeRoy and Ann Hafen, born and raised 
on the southwestern leg of the Trail (the 
only sector still paralleled by an important 
modern highway), are pre-eminently quali- 
fied to write this book both through train- 
ing and long experience in the study and 
writing of Far Western history. 

The story of the Trail, a narrow foot- 
path extending in a great arc northwest 
from Santa Fe and then southwest to Los 
Angeles, is told against the background of 
half a continent and several centuries of 
time. It does seem that more than occa- 
sionally -the book drifts far afield from 
the Old Spanish Trail, when it chronicles 
in some detail the subsequent lives and 
careers of those who passed over the Trail 
to California and later became prominent 
Anglo-Saxon citizens of that province and 
state. There are several other areas where 
the subject matter is of only casual inter- 
est to the Trail. On the other hand, there 
are many interesting features of the book 
—-the descriptions of the terminal towns, 
Senta Fe and Los Angeles, interspersed 
with accounts of contemporary observers 
of more than a century ago, are particu- 
larly interesting, especially for those fa- 
miliar with the modern counterparts of 
those cities. The chapters dealing with 
the Mountain Men and explorers consti- 
tutes almost a capsule history of the pre- 
settlement period of the Rockies and Span- 
ish Southwest. 

This book is advertised as the first in 
a fifteen-volume series under the general 
title, “The Far West and the Rockies.” 
The Hafens are to be congratulated for 
such an excellent start for their series, and 
the Arthur H. Clark Company for its usual 
excellence in the bookmaking art. 

A. R. MORTENSEN 

Utah State Historical Society 
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Baxxe, E Wicut, et al Labor Mobikty 
and Economic Opportunity. Preface by 
Paul Webbink Pp. vii, 118. Published 
jointly by the Technology Press of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1954. 
$3.50. 


One of the outstanding features of our 
society is the free movement of labor 
among jobs, industries, employers, and geo- 
graphic areas. The voluntary movement 
of workers has had a profound impact 
upon the progress and stability of the 
American economy. It also has affected 
other institutions including the family, 
church, government. and education Until 
recently most of the literature on labor 
mobility has been either of a polemical or 
speculative nature. Only a few miscel- 
laneous facts were known. 

With the establishment of university in- 
dustrial relation centers, a start was made 
on empirical research in several local labor 
markets. The work is being co-ordinated 
and stimulated by the Committee on. Labor 
Market Research of the Social Science Re- 
search Council which has sponsored this 
collection of essays. The contributors to 
this volume are members of the Committee 
and all have been engaged in basic research 
on the behavior of labor markets. 

Based largely on census data and the lit- 
erature pertaining to labor markets, Philip 
M. Hauser provides a conceptual and sta- 
tistical background for the interpretation 
of the other essays. His chapter is fol- 
lowed by reports by Gladys L. Palmer, 
Charles A. Myers, and Dale Yoder on the 
methods of analysis and principal findings 
of the field studies on local labor markets 
undertaken at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the University of Minnesota. 
Impediments to labor mobility are dis- 
cussed by Clark Kerr in his chapter on 
“The Balkanization of Labor Markets ” 
In the essay introducing the book, E. 
Wight Bakke indicates the significance of 
labor mobility and its relationship to our 
present economic, political, and social in- 
stitutions. While recognizing the possibili- 
ties of uneconomic labor turnover, Miss 
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Palmer, in the concluding essay, shows 
that labor mobility is essential to economic 
opportunity and the effective utilization of 
manpower in prosperity and depression as 
well as in war and peace. 

The findings of these authorities indicate 
that the traditional hypotheses of econo- 
mists are misleading in assuming that net 
differences in economic advantages, chiefly 
wages, are the main causes of labor mo- 
bility. While certain of the individual con- 
clusions in the essays are in conflict, such 
as the importance of economic considera- 
tions in job changes, and there remain 
large gaps in our knowledge, these objec- 
tive studies, which take into consideration 
social, psychological, and institutional as 
well as economic aspects, will result in a 
better understanding of the labor market. 
This small volume 1s an example of heù- 
ristic research of an interdisciplnary na- 
ture making use of empirical and deductive 
Both the layman and special- 
ist will profit from reading it. 

MELVIN J. SEGAL 

Michigan State College 


Watras, Leon. Elements of Pure Eco- 
nomics or the Theory of Social Wealth. 
Translated by William Jaffé. Pp 620 
Homewood, Ill.. Richard D. Irwin for 
the American Economic Association, and 
the Royal Economic Society, c. 1954. 
$7.50 List. 


All economists will welcome Professor 
Jaffé’s admirable translation of Walras, 
and political scientists will value the op- 
portunity of examining the work and the 
point of view of perhaps the greatest ar- 
chitect of modern scientific economics 

Walras uncompromisingly maintains that 
the pure science of economics is concerned 
with the explanation of economic conduct 
and should have no policy implications 
He therefore roundly rebukes Adam Smith 
for his assertion that political economy 
“proposes to enrich both the people and 
the sovereign” (p. 52), but concedes that 
Ricardo and Malthus have more claim to 
scientific standing (p. 53) He is equally 
critical of the naturalistic viewpoint, such 
as that of J. B. Say, which attempted to 
show that a certain economic order was 
natural and therefore good (p. 54). 
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Despite his scientific self-consciousness, 
Walras was unable to construct a science 
that had no policy implications—for him- 
self at least. For his construction of the 
general equilibrium system Jeads him di- 
rectly to the conclusion: “Freedom pro- 
cures, within certain limits, the maximum 
of utility; and since the factors which in- 
terfere with freedom are obstacles to the 
attainment of his maximum, they should, 
without exception, be eliminated as com- 
pletely as possible” (p. 256). 
` The usefulness of a pure science of eco- 
nomics, in Walras’ view, depends largely 


on those who use it: 


In any case the establishment sooner or 
later of economics as an exact science is no 
longer in our hands and need not concern 
us .. . less than a century has elapsed be- 
tween the publication of Adam Smith’s 
work and the contributions of Cournot, 
Gossen, Jevons, and myself. We were, 
therefore, at our post, and have performed 
our duty. If nineteenth-century France, 
which was the cradle of the new science, 
has completely ignored it, the fault lies in 
the idea, so bourgeois in its narrowness, of 
dividing education into two separate com- 
partments: one turning out calculators 
with no knowledge whatsoever of sociol- 
ogy, philosophy, history, or economics; 
and the other cultivating men of letters 
devoid of any notion of mathematics. The 
twentieth century, which is not far off, will 
feel the need, even in France, of entrust- 
ing the social sciences to men of general 
culture who are accustomed to thinking 
both inductively and deductively and who 
are familiar with reason as well as experi- 
ence. Then mathematical economics will 
rank with the mathematical sciences of 
astronomy and mechanics; and on that day 
a will be done to our work.(pp. 47- 
48). - 


One cannot but wonder whether Walras 
would feel that the twentieth century has 
fulfilled his hopes. 

These matters are peripheral—but a brief 
review cannot begin to do justice to the 
general equilibrium system, of which most 
of us have previously read only brief desic- 
cated versions. Bumbling classical errors 
such as those involved in the wages fund 
doctrine or the theory of rent are ruth- 
lessly exposed by the Walrasian logic. Yet, 
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somehow or other, one retains the opinion 
that Smith, Ricardo, and Mill, though in- 
nocent of mathematics, were very great 
men. 
ÅRTHUR SMITHIES 
Harvard University 


Brown, Harrison. The Challenge of 
Mans Future: An Inquiry Concerning 
the Condstion of Man During the Years 
that Lie Ahead. Pp. xii, 290. New 
York: Viking Press, 1954. $3.75. 


Much of this book was written on an 
island, a fact that undoubtedly helped the 
author understand the earth’s limits in a 
manner that seems to have been beyond 
many of the writers cited in his bibli- 
ography. He cites thirty-odd titles on re- 
sources and/or population published dur- 
ing the past ten years. Among these Dr. 
Brown’s book is outstanding, and despite 
a certain smell of the lamp, in many ways 
the best. 

He has entered a controversial field, 
winnowed out facts and probabilities from 
prejudices, hopes and dogmas, and put to- 
gether a presentation that, at least to this 
reader, seems so reasonable that its general 
soundness can scarcely be questioned. Un- 
like earlier writers, who (though their read- 
ers have strangely missed the point) have 
been primarily concerned with technology, 
or population-resource ratios, or certain re- 
sources, Brown concerns himself with the 
totality of factors that are generally ac- 
cepted as important: energy, natural re- 
sources, population dynamics, and socio- 
economic influences. 

His extrapolations from these, made with 
impressive erudition and a plausibility that 
would probably be acceptable. to most 
specialists, are an intellectual adventure 
couched in brilliant writing. He does not 
build a one-track road to Avernus. Neither 
does he provide a technological escalator 
to the Elysian Fields. He leaves this 
reader with the impression that the bets, 
if any, are on the black. 

There are a few lapses. Dr. Brown has, 
for example, been somewhat misled on the 
degree of progress toward an oral contra- 
céptive; and, while he points out that we 
still do not know how to cope with tropical 
~soils, he reprints the fantastic estimate of 
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a billion untapped acres for tropical agri- 
culture. 

Most books on this subject have suffered 
from an elementalistic approach and lack 
of adequate field experience. Dr. Brown’s 
structure is nonadditive and conceived in 
terms of dependent variables; while it gives 
little evidence of firsthand acquaintance 
with geographic and sociological factors, as 
a map of man-earth relationships the book 
has an unusually high degree of reliability. 
Strongly recommended from every poirt of 
view! 

Waurram Vost, 

Planned Parenthood Federation 

of America 


WELCH, Francis X. (Ed.). Preparing for 
the Public Utility Rate Case. Pp. 323. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Utility Re- 
ports, 1954. No Price. 

The avowed purpose of this volume by 
the research staff of Public Utility Reports, 
Inc. under the editorship of Francis X. 
Welch, Editor of Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, is to serve as a handbook and 
guide for the guidance of those concerned 
with public utility rate cases. It is ad- 
dressed to public utility managerial off- 
cers, staff technicians and attorneys, pub- 
lic utility consultants, expert witnesses; 
protestants in rate cases and their counsel, 
and members and staff of public utility 
regulatory commissions. It is a “how to 
do it” volume based upon the experience 
of the editor and his staff in preparing, 
trying, and reporting cases before regula- 
tory commissions. 

Public utility rate cases are important 
matters—important to the managements, 
owners and employees of public utilities, 
to the users of their services, and to the 
public which must assume the responsi- 
bility of regulating utilities through legis- 
lators, regulatory commissions, and courts. 

The thesis of the editor and his associ- 


ates is that a rate case should be thor- 


oughly prepared technically and with the 
proper information to the public and em- 
ployees of why the rates should be ad- 
justed as requested in the case. It should 
be competently tried with counsel, wit- 
nesses and testimony designed and cor- 
related so as to present the utility com- 
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pany’s case thoroughly and forcefully. It 
must be decided objectively by the com- 
missions in the public interest. The record 
in the case should be adequate to serve as 
the basis of appeal to the courts if the 
case is decided by the regulatory commis- 
sion contrary to what the parties in the 
cases believe to be the sound expression of 
the law. They express the view that, 
“good and sound practice thus comes’ to 
the aid of good and sound regulation.” 

The handbook takes the reader of its 
specialized chapters through the mechanics 
of preparing every aspect of the rate case 
from the time a decision is reached to em- 
bark upon this complex, expensive, and 
time-consuming venture until the decision 
and order of the regulatory bodies have 
been made. 

The material in the volume is readily lo- 
cated through use of chapter headings and 
index. It is a useful addition to the litera- 
ture of public utility management, law, and 
regulation. 

G. Lroyp WILSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


STOCKING, GeEorce W. Basing Point Pric- 
ing and Regional Development: A Case 
Study of the Iron and Steel Industry. 
Pp. vii, 274. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
$6.50. 

This work began as a study of the effects 
on the economy of the South of the bas- 
ing point pricing system in steel. As the 
author soon properly recognized, however, 
this problem could hardly be considered 
apart from the effects of the basing point 
system on the total United States economy, 
or without reference to important aspects 
of the steel industry other than its pricing 
system. In short, the book really deals 
with industrial organization and market 
structure in the steel industry with special 
reference to (1) pricing practices and (2) 
the South. i 

The authors conclusions are critical of 
the steel industry and of the basing point 
system. In this respect, he resembles a 
long line of distinguished economists, from 
Frank A. Fetter (The Masquerade of Mo- 
nopoly, 1931) to Fritz Machlup (The -Bas- 
ing-Point System, 1949), who have at- 
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tacked the basing point system as an in- 
strument of collusive pricing and wasteful 
of resources. Stocking’s book, like those 
of Machlup and Fetter, is addressed to 
the lay reader as well as the professional 
economist. Like his predecessors, Stocking 
tends to smack his lips over the evidences 
he finds of dark conspiracy and exploita- 
tion. But there are significant differences. 

Those economists who have disagreed 
with the attack on the basing point system 
have not, generally speaking, been satisfied 
with the steel industry’s performance; 
rather, they have argued that the trouble 
is more basic, and that the particular form 
of pricing used is of little importance. 
Stocking is more sympathetic with this po- 
sition than was Fetter or Machlup. This 
is illustrated by the fact that Stocking 
does not agree with his predecessors’ ad- 
vocacy of compulsory f.ob. mill pricing. 
Rather, Stocking favors the permission of 
freight absorption, so long as it is “non- 
conspiratorial,” and so long as it does not 
tend to eliminate competition. Further, 
Stocking is much less sanguine in the view 
that a mere change in pricing rules will 
produce competitive prices, better resource 
allocation, and a fair deal for the South. 
But it should help. 

The reviewer believes this to be the 
most effective, withal the most moderate, 
of the critical treatments of the steel in- 
dustry’s basing point system. The profes- 
sional economist will find that the study 
embodies some new factual findings, based 
on Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee materials, as well as a careful sift- 
ing of the old, voluminous evidence. Like- 
wise, it contains a penetrating analysis of 
the complicated recent legal developments 
with respect to basing point pricing. 

The layman with an intelligent interest 
in public economic policy and the profes- 
sional economist will each find this a use- 
ful and stimulating work. Professor Stock- 
ing writes clearly and persuasively, but 
generally avoids the tendentiousness which 
has plagued so much work in this area. 

E GARDNER ACKLEY 

University of Michigan 


Primm, James Neat Economic Policy in 
the Development of a Western State, 
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Missouri 1820-1860. 

Cambridge, Mass.: 

Press, 1954. $3.75. 

Few studies have had a greater impact 
on generally accepted ideas than the publi- 
cations of Oscar and Mary Handlin, Com- 
monwealth: Massachusetts, 1774-1861, and 
Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Demo- 
cratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 
No one can any longer seriously suggest 
that the role of government in the United 
States prior to the Civil War followed 
Adam Smith’s recommended policy of 
laissez-faire The carefully documented 
experience in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania indicates that, at least in those two 
areas, the state played an active part in 
economic affairs. There was no adherence 
to any principle that made it improper 
per se for the state to engage directly in 
supplying economic goods and services 
needed by the people, while government 
aids to economic activities were so nu- 
merous as to be commonplace. Decision 
on the role the state should take in par- 
ticular areas was largely determined by 
pragmatic considerations. 

With the Handlins and Hartz studies as 
models, James Neal Primm has undertaken 
a similar analysis of Missouri. ‘This was 
a happy choice. Located in the heart of 
the Mississippi Valley, Missouri drew its 
settlers from both the northern and south- 
ern areas farther east. Admitted as a state 
in 1820, Missouri thus provides a test of 
the extent to which the -Pennsylvania-Mas- 
sachusetts pattern may have been modified 
by a difference in the timing of settlement 
or the influence of the “frontier.” 

In general the results of the study con- 
firm the fact that Missourians shared the 
same pragmatic attitude toward the role 
of government in economic life as their 
countrymen in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. The author notes, however, “. .. 
the development state policy in Missouri 
often diverged in concept and in detail 
from the experience of eastern states” (p. 
124). These differences he ascribes, “. . . 
to Missouri’s relative youth as a state, her 
remoteness from eastern centers of popu- 
lation and wealth, her smaller financial re- 
sources, and the comparatively wide dis- ` 
persion of her population.” 


Pp. vij, 174. 
Harvard University 
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State action on economic questions did 
not begin in Missouri, for example, until a 
Half century or more after both Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania had achieved their 
political independence. But-the ink was 
hardly dry on the new state constitution 
in. July 19, 1820, when agitation became 
strong for aid to the large debtor class 
which had been hit hard by the panic that 
had affected the whole country in 1819. 
Laws affording relief to debtors were 
passed which reflected popular opinion 
even though they were largely nullified 
later by court action. 

There was strong sentiment for the es- 
tablishment of a state bank—to the ex- 
clusion of private banks—which would be 
state owned and operated for the benefit 
of the people. A compromise was reached 
which provided half state and half publie 
ownership of the bank stock, with man- 
agement in the hands of elected officials. 
Missouri’s active participation in “internal 
improvements” was delayed largely because 
of limited financial resources. Even so, 


there was some criticism of these activities, ° 


not on principle, but because Missouri had 
been too precipitate in following the lead 
of “old dnd wealthy states.” 

“Primm’s excellent monograph is a wel- 
come addition to the literature on this gen- 
eral subject. It is hoped that it will in- 


-Spire similar studies of other areas. It 


may be further hoped that scholars will be 
attracted to carry the analysis of the role 
of the state into the post-Civil War period, 
when national consideration appears to have 
shifted the emphasis from. the state to the 
federal level. 
` Harord F. WILLIAMSON 
Northwestern University 


Gates, PauL WatLtace. Fifty Million 
Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy, 
1854-1890. Pp. xiii, 311. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1954. $4.50. 
This scholarly monograph makes an im- 

portant contribution to the history of the 

trans-Mississippi frontier and to the pio- 
neer history of Kansas in particular. It 
suggests that similar studies of other states 


would be profitable in rounding out the 
‘story of how most of the great public 


domain of the United States was trans- 


ferred to individual land holders, and in 
describing the tremendous social, economic, 
and political effects that followed from 
this step. In the rich iron ore region of 
northern Minnesota, for example, home- 
steaders, both bona fide and sometimes 
only hired squatters, were bought out by 
eastern iron and steel interests to the 


-mutual profit of each. 


In spite of the legend of homespun 
equality and democracy on the frontier, 
there were always to be found big men, 
privileged characters, little men, and pau- 
pers, living together just as they always 
have been everywhere in every age. Land 
speculators, both large and small, cattle 
kings, lumber monopolies, and mining cor- 
porations have sometimes jostled pioneer 
settlers, preempted vast natural resources, 
and at times run the frontier in their own 
way. This is well illustrated by Gates’s 
volume. 

During the last half of the nineteenth 
century, federal land policies in Kansas 
made life difficult for the common man 
who yearned to establish a farm home on 
the expanding frontier for himself and his 
family. The normal land laws dealing with 
the public domain did not apply to ap- 
proximately half of all the land in Kansas 
because this was reserved for Indians. In 
these reservations the government tried to 
settle the Indians on farms to which it 
gave them title in fee simple, and then it 


sold the surplus privately. 


The endeavor of man to secure riches 
without much labor, with the resultant cor- 
ruption and political pressures, makes the 
story of land sales in Kansas a sordid one. 
Land speculators, both large and small, 
and railroad promoters, fairly or foully, 
secured grants to be sold to settlers. One 
of the worst examples was the attempt 
of the Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galves- 
ton Railroad to secure the 8,841,927 acre 
Osage Indian Reservation at a bonanza 
price, with most of the land to be exempt 
from taxes for years, and the usual pro- 
vision for lands for schools omitted. A 
long, bitter struggle ensued, but resulted 
in the end of the policy of the Indian 
Office circumventing the Land Office, nulli- 
fying statutory laws governing the sale of 
lands in the public domain, and assisting 
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speculators to get lands by making “trea- 
ties” with Indian tribes. 

Railroad companies which tried to be 
just and reasonable did not escape the ire 
of squatters on their lands ‘The latter 
were often ignorant of the fact that federal 
land laws applied in Kansas to only half 
its area; in other cases, they knowingly 
occupied land only as speculators on a 
small scale. When the law cldmped down, 
however, thousands of innocent home-seek- 
ing pioneers either left or tried to save 
their farms by borrowing at extortionate 
interest rates; in many cases only to be 
foreclosed after years of stark poverty. 

Professor Gates has thrown new light on 
the entire agrarian story of the granger 
and populist movements of the period cov- 
ered Perhaps it is too much to expect in 
addition a paragraph or sentence here and 
there, dovetailing land history into the 
political, social, educational, and economic 
history of the period, and also to indicate 
how Kansas conditions compared with con- 
ditions elsewhere on the far-flung settlers’ 
frontier. Such integration and broad imn- 
terpretation, however, are seldom expected 
or found in monographs. The author’s 
thorough and wide research, his lucid style, 
his ability “to resist the usurpation of par- 
ticulars and penetrate to the catholicity of 
things” produced a book which yields both 
pleasure and profit to the reader. 

A. T. VoLWILER 

Ohio University 
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Hsu, Francis L. K. (Ed.). Aspects of 
Culture and Personality: A Symposium. 
Pp. xiii, 305. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1954. $4.00. 

Symposia based on interdisciplinary con- 
ferences of social scientists represent a 
current vogue in publishing. As usual in 
such cases, the papers in the present vol- 
ume are presented along with a candid 
version of what transpired in discussion. 
The conference, called to deal with “An- 
thropology and Psychiatry,” was sponsored 
in 1951 by the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 
As is also common in ventures of this sort, 
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the contributions focus unevenly on the 
central topic. 

Two themes in the conference record 
struck this reviewer as noteworthy. First 
is the very frank realization by the par- 
ticipants of difficulties inherent in irter- 
disciplinary co-operation. In contrast to 
the ambitions of ten years ago, the present 
times seem to be marked by a much less 
sanguine attitude toward the possibilities 
of effective communication and continuity 
of theory between, say, anthropology and 
psychiatry. Perhaps enough of us now 
have tried what we preached to feel be- 
wildered by the problems encountered. 
There is emerging a realization that it may 
not be worthwhile to press the struggle for 
collaboration beyond what comes naturally 
or grows out of an investigator’s quite spe- 
cific problem. Second, one notes in the 
conference (as well as in the meetings of 
learned societies) the implicit expectation 
that a discussant should look for weak- 
nesses or shortcomings in the paper on 
which he has been asked to comment 
Very shortly we may expect to have “dis- 
cussion” acquire the same skewed negative 
meaning that “criticism” already enjoys. 
An especially shocking instance of the 
tendency is revealed by Jules Masserman. 
It is disturbing to witness this notable 
psychiatrist, who apparently also possesses 
competence in symbolic logic, destructively 
attack a paper in which anthropologist 
Jules Henry uses algebraic formulae to ex- 
press the acquisition of certain emotional 
attitudes in socialization. “This sort of 
thing just isn’t done,” Masserman says in 
effect, quite oblivious to the value of ad- 
venturesome creativity in scientific en- 
deavor. 

National character, learning theory, Ror- 
schachs of Chinese in Hawaii, the dynamics 
of culture in relation to the individual, next 
steps in culture and personality research, 
a cross-cultural definition of psychopathol- 
ogy, and Amish child rearing are some of 
the topics examined by such people as 
Ralph Linton, Thomas French, T. W. Rich- 
ards, John Gillin, Clara Thompson, Man- 
ford H Kuhn, O. H. Mowrer, and Louis 
Schneider. 

Joun J. HONIGCMANN 

University of North Carolina 
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CHESSMAN, CARYL. Cel 2455-Death Row. 
Pp. 361. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954. $3.95. 


Cell 2455-Death Row is not all that 
Chessman has written during the more 
than six years since he entered San Quen- 
tin’s Condemned Row. Acting as his own 
attorney, though without legal training, he 
has written over a million words in con- 
nection with the appeals which have car- 
ried his case seven times through the Cali- 
fornia and federal appellate courts to the 
doors of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but never inside those doors. He 
‘has won reprieve after reprieve while about 
fifty less resourceful men have walked by 
his cell to the gas chamber. 

One can understand why a book written 
under these conditions would be spotty in 
quality. Some of it is strongly phrased 
and reads well. The first eleven pages, a 
description of the reactions of two men to 
their impending execution, have a tense and 
gripping power. There is plenty of lively 
material in the remainder of the book, 
but the author’s account, of the long series 
of burglaries, armed robberies, shooting 
matches with the police, and high-speed 
getaways in which he was involved makes 
the reader feel that he is watching a third- 
rate movie in which Chessman is producer, 
director, and leading man, and vastly ad- 
mires himself in all three roles. 

The professional reader would like to 
know what makes Chessman tick, but he 
will not find the answer in this book, un- 
less by indirect inference. His life story 


would throw valuable light on those whose ~ 


cause he says he is pleading, “the crimi- 
nally damned and doomed,” if one could 
be sure it is a truthful account. It is only 
natural that he denies the two particular 
crimes for which he was sentenced to 
death, for they are particularly repulsive 
and atrocious crimes. But that denial and 
the conceited and insincere tone of much 
of the book make one unsure of every 
word he writes about his crimes and their 
motivation. 

Chessman is officially classified as a psy- 
chopath, a diagnosis he has characterized 
as “patently ridiculous” but which he ap- 
pears in his book to accept. Certainly his 
involved plan, at age 19, to go to Germany 
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and skoot Hitler was close to psychopathic, 
but it may easily be pure fiction. Indica- 
tions that he is what we call a psychopath 
are found throughout the book: his early 
and sustained rebellion against authority, 
his egocentricity, his inability to profit by 
experience or to have genuine love for any 
other person, his overweening admiration 
of himself as having “diabolic cunning,” 
“ruthless self-discipline,’ “inspired and 
deadly aceuracy” with a gun, as a “char- 
acter much too improbable for fiction,” 
and so on. Most of all, he admires him- 
self as one whom the “malignant gods” are 
determined to destroy. 

Whether the State of California destroys 
this man in the gas chamber or not, the 
malignant gods of his own making have 
already done so. If he lives, it will be 
under two sentences of “life without pos- 
sibility of parole,” plus thirteen other long 
consecutive sentences, none of which will 
begin to run until the year 2009, when sen- 
tences previously imposed would be com- 
pleted. ‘There are eloquent and thought- 
ful passages in the closing chapter of Cell 
2455, particularly those on page 353 in 
which he seems to me to come close to 
the secret of his tragic criminal career, that 
indicate a capacity, not yet developed, for 
writing of depth and distinction. 

AUSTIN MacCorMick 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Grycier, Tapeusz. Oppression: A Study 
in Social and Criminal Psychology. 
Foreword by Hermann Mannheim. Pp. 
xiv, 362. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1954. $6.00. 


The author of this monograph is not a 
professional criminologist’ he is a very un- 
usual clinical psychologist with experience 
as a governmental official in the Polish 
Embassy to the Komi Republic, 2 former 
inmate of a labor camp in Russia, and 
now a displaced person himself Because 
of the author’s wide background and learn- 
ing, the book adds substantially to our 
criminological knowledge. 

Oppression is a study of social psychol- 
ogy of the greatest interest in a field which 
probably in the future will be called clini- 
cal criminology, namely, the study and 
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treatment of individual offenders. A study 
of oppression is basic for the practical 
worker in this field. All information ob- 
tained by clinical criminologists is met 
with the objection that the criminals are 
so, not becoming so. As an out-group they 
are met with emotional disapproval, and 
that which the clinical worker may see as 
the result of oppression (in the family, in 
approved schools, ‘in prisons) is in the 
community mostly seen as constitutional 
wickedness. That long imprisonment has 
an influence on prisoners of war affecting 
their future behavior is a recognized fact, 
but no complete study is available. Even 
better material for the study of the influ- 
ence of oppression could be found in the 
surviving inmates of the concentration 
camps. When Germany was just defeated, 
Grygier succeeded in crossing the German 
border. Through the United States Mili- 
tary Government of Bavaria, he got access 
to prisons and camps for a scientific study 
of Polish prisoners in Bavarian prisons and 
of Polish displaced persons (1) from con- 
centration camps, (2) from former forced 
labor in industry, and (3) from forced la- 
bor in agriculture. As a result of the Ger- 
man policy in Poland the concentration 
camps contained Polish citizens who were 
not temperamentally different from other 
Poles. If when he saw them they were 
different they had been made so in the 
camps 

Personal data were examined for 181 
prisoners and 4,100 individuals in DP 
camps. One hundred and two prisoners 
and 650 from the camps took an intelli- 
gence test. The more intelligent from the 
three “levels of oppression” mentioned and 
from the prisons, altogether 280 persons, 
took two personality tests Thirty prison- 
ers and 122 from the camps were included 
in equated samples. 

The delinquents differed from the con- 
trols in the general direction of aggression 
and showed more concentrated forms of 
aggression. At the level of fantasy, a 
predominance of pessimism and feelings 
of inadequacy are found. The more op- 
pressed subjects gave more extra-punitive 
responses. The concentration camp group 
showed a delinquency rate forty-five times 
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higher than the less oppressed control 
group. 

In the last chapter Mr. Grygier relates 
his results to the problems of war and in- ; 
ternational co-operation. The same per- 
sonality structure is found in prejudiced 
and in oppressed people. His data are not 
sufficient to prove these last points, but 
we now “know that the similarities are 
striking enough to increase intolerance in 
both groups: if the oppressed could them- 
selves remain tolerant, the oppressors 
would probably feel less need to persecute 
them” (p. 286). < 

The hypotheses that oppression tends to 
produce in the oppressed an extra-punitive 
attitude (ie, greater readiness to put the 
blame on other people), that this is due to 
a defensive process, and that it leads to 
more aggression and what is called psy- 
chopathy and crime are strongly supported. 
From the reviewer’s point of view these 
hypotheses are also supported by his own 
practical experience: lessening the oppres- 
sion in an institution for psychopathics 
makes it easier to keep good order in the 
daily life, cuts down disciplinary problems, 
and is a better way to resocialization of 
the inmates than the ordinary prison at- 
mosphere, , 

This book deserves to be widely read and 
used. The problems are so important that 
they ought to be taken up again in other 
cultural settings. 
Gzorc K. STÜRUP 
Institution for Psychopathic Criminals 
Herstedvester, Denmark 


HARTER, D. Lincotn and JoHN SULLIVAN. 
Propaganda Handbook. Pp. 440. Phila- 
delphia: 20th Century Publishing Com- 
pany, 1953. $500. 

This book raises interesting questions, 
not so much about propaganda analysis as 
such, but rather, questions about the use- 
fulness of superficially descriptive presenta- 
tions of a subject that would seem to call 
for the most precise and exact formula- 
tions A careful reading leads this reviewer 
to the inevitable conclusion that, on bal- 
ance, more is obscured or confused by the 
author’s presentation than is clarified. 

The purpose of the book is “to analyze 
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propaganda movements through applying 
standard tests and asking penetrating ques- 
tions.” Admittedly some good questions 
are raised, and some interesting insights 
presented. It is in the inadequacies of the 
“standard tests” that the shortcomings be- 
come evident, and these shortcomings per- 
sist even when it is remembered that the 
volume is designed “for the student and 
the public, not for the expert in ‘stimuli 
and response’ ” 

Basic to the volume is a battery of 
seventy-seven propaganda techniques, pre- 
sented, it appears, as fundamentals in 
terms of which the art of propaganda may 
be analyzed. These include such cate- 
gories as cloak of virtue, red herrings, purr 
words, history proves, window dressing, 
black and white contrast, ignoring, pictur- 
izing, theatrics—to name a few. The diff- 
culty is that while four chapters are: given 
to describing and illustrating the cate- 
gories, definition is lacking that makes pos- 
sible their systematic use. Criteria are not 
included that allow satisfactory differentia- 


- tion of one man’s “window dressing” from 


anothers “glittermg generality.” 

The authors do state that the basic list 
is “neither rigid nor all-inclusive.” But if 
it is neither of these, and if, as they say, 
the techniques are different from each 
other but do overlap, it is hard to know 
just what in reality they represent, or what 
valid results are obtained from trying to 
apply them in the analysis of any ‘assumed 
instance of propaganda. 

The same descriptive approach in the 
subsequent chapters results in other con- 
fusions. Propaganda is defined as “any at- 
tempt to persuade persons to accept a 
point of view or to take a certain line of 
action.” Education is propaganda: by this 
definition, as the authors would agree. Yet 
on other pages there is reference to the 
“line between educational and propaganda 
material.” 

One is troubled, too, by such generaliza- 
tions as “Propagandists are prone to fol- 
low the lead of the social sciences in mak- 
ing broad pronouncements about history 
and humanity which cannot be supported 
by inductive reasoning.” And where is the 
evidence that “psychologists and sociolo- 
gists themselves become psychopathic cases 


trying to make ‘scientific analyses’ ” of hu- 
man responses? It is disturbing when a 
book is larded with loose generalizations 
such as these. One is likewise disturbed 
by a book for the general reader that 
basically seems to rest on an assumption 
that one explains by, naming It is for 
these reasons that at the outset of this re- 
view the question was raised concerning 
the utility of a book that has such an ap- 
proach, even admitting that its chapters 
individually do contain some inieresting 
materials, and that it does call attention 
to the fact that there are problems of 
propaganda that call for analysis. 
Matcoum M. WILLey 
University of Minnesota 


Hanpiin, Oscar. The American People 
in the Twentieth Century. (Library of 
Congress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion.) Pp. x, 244. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. $3.75. 
This is a sequel to Mr, Handlin’s The 

Uprooted for which he received a 1952 
Pulitzer Prize. It is one of a series spon- 
sored by the Library of Congress and be- 
cause it is intended for popular consump- 
tion, academic impedimenta are largely dis- 
pensed with. Migrating peoples carry with 
them the cultures of their homelands, form 
associations for mutual aid, intermarry, and 
thus continue, even beyond the third and 
fourth generations, cultural values of their 
ancestors. The author thus finds in “ethnic 
antecedents” a key to group formations 
and struggles within American society. He 
knows his material thoroughly and has the 
imagination and literary skill to present an 
entertaining and instructive picture. 

After sketching the groupings according 
to color, nationality, and religion, he fol- 
lows them through the frustrations and 
conflicts of World War I, the restrictionist 
and Americanization movements, the pro- 
longed depression, the New Deal (“offered 
a platform on which all ‘minorities’ could 
stand together,” p. 203), fascist and Com- 
munist propaganda, new labor organization, 
and a decade of global war. He touches 
on many situations with a deft hand. 

A critic, especially if he be a sociologist 
and an Old American, finds some points of 
criticism. The author covers so wide a 
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subject ın so small a space that his mate- 
rial is selective, his history impressionistic. 
His presentation 1s often onesided. Writ- 
ing from the standpoint of his ethnic 
groups, he fails to give adequate repre- 
sentation to the views and activities of the 
average native American, too often select- 
ing colorful examples and brash utterances 
of native extremists. The “Boston Brah- 
mins” were not representative. He says: 
“immigration made American society flud” 
(p. 7). Or was ıt already the most fluid 
in the world? Did the huge tide of 1900- 
14 render it more fluid during the 1930’s? 
Was it a mere “assumption” in 1917 that 
“the United States was still jomed by gene- 
alogy and culture” to Great Britain? The 
author should be the first to answer “Yes.” 
Over three-fourths of the colonial popula- 
tion derived from Great Britain and north- 
ern Ireland; from them we derived our 
“ethnic antecedents” It was these prin- 
ciples of civil, political, and religious lib- 
erty plus our rich natural endowment that 
gave our society unusual ‘social mobility, 
made America the promised land of the 
world’s oppressed, and enabled it to turn 
millions of Europe’s proletarians with so- 
cialistic and Communistic udeologies into 
property owners devoted to many of those 
same antecedents. 

Were the aliens “completely loyal” dur- 
ing World War I (p. 148)? Was there no 
plam common sense back of restrictionism, 
and is continued restriction based solely on 
“prejudices” (pp. 208-9)? Recall those 


studies showing no increase in the purchas- . 


ing power of an hour of labor from 1882 
to 1914. The immigrant was undercutting 
his own market. Did restriction become 
“an expensive luxury” during World War 
II? Or was it a godsent opportunity to 
raise the standards of living of the previ- 
ous Immigrant hosts and their children? 
Finally, the title is far broader than the 
content. This is really a work on Ameri- 
can minority groups. Written on a chrono- 
logical base, it does not replace the so- 
ciological studies of these same ethnic 
elements. However, Professor Handlin’s 
approach is valuable, and one may hope 
he will persist in further studies along this 
lne The America of today is far differ- 
ent from that of 1900. It is quite pos- 
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sibly even more dynamic; it certainly has 
made great advances in science, technol- 
ogy, the fine arts, and democratic equal:ty. 
Much of the whys and wherefores of these 
changes still need unraveling. 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Cote, STEWART G. and Mu~prep WIESE 
Core. Minorities and the American 
Promsse: The Confict of Principle and 
Pracisce. Pp. xiv, 319. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. $4.50. 


Stewart G. Cole ıs an experienced prac- 
titioner In the fields of intergroup relations 
and adult education. In this volume, he 
and his wife have provided a compact 
summary of majority-minority relations in 
the United States today, placed these rela- 
tions in the moral framework of the 
American creed, and offered suggestions for 
bringing creed and deed together. 

There are several aspects of the study 
which are particularly commendable, though 
these aspects are not exploited to full ad- 
vantage. The Coles wisely devote a chap- 
ter to the local community setting of inter- 
group relations and show a healthy aware- 
ness of the role of social class factors in 
this setting. Nevertheless, the use of so- 
clal class materials from the research ht- 
erature is far from sophisticated, and sev- 
eral opportunities for delineating the subtle 
interplay of class and ethnic factors are 
missed, 

The authors are on sound ground in in- 
serting a section on the “philosophy” of 
intergroup relations in which the social- 
structural goals of Anglo-conformity, the 
melting pot, and cultural pluralism are 
evaluated This is an area of analysis 
which 1s crucial both to strategy in the 
battle against discrimination and prejudice 
and to frutful research, and its compara- 
tive neglect by both practitioners and so- 
cial scientists is costly. The Coles reject 
all three of these “philosophies” and go on 
to support a fourth called “dynamic de- 
mocracy” which, in their words, “conserves 
the best elements of the melting pot and 
cultural pluralism.” This reviewer ap- 
proached the chapter (VII) which was to 
describe this synthesis with considerable in- 
terest, since he has been concerned in a 


i 
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recent publication with the same problem. 
Regrettably, most of what he could glean 
from the Coles’s discussion was a set of 
indisputable moral homilies on the need for 
a balance between “human freedom” and 
“social responsibility.” The central prob- 
lem-area of social structure (intermarriage, 
cliques, community organization, institu- 
tional affiliation) was bypassed. 

While in its most ambitious areas the 
volume under review may not have wholly 
succeeded, at least it has raised some of 
the right questions Moreover, as a sum- 
mary for the layman of the setting of in- 


tergroup relations and of recent pertinent _ 


developments ın such areas as employ- 
ment, housing, religion, and education, the 
general worth of the study is considerable. 
The book would be particularly valuable 
in the hands of interested nonspecialists 
and members of adult study groups who 
want recent information about intergroup 
relations in a volume of modest size writ- 
ten in nontechnical language. 
Mitton M. GORDON 
Haverford College 


Kicer, Josera C. Operating Principles of 
the Larger Foundations. Pp 151. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Kiger’s idea of examining material 
revealing the intellectual processes of foun- 
dation trustees and officers to determine 
whether he could identify certain principles 
which had guided and were guiding foun- 
dation operation was a good one. ‘There 
is need for studies which take a compre- 
The student 
of foundations and their impact on our so- 
ciety is too often confronted with the ab- 
sence of adequate source material. 

This book has given the public access to 
many significant portions of the volumi- 
nous and enlightening records of the Select 
(Cox) Committee to Investigate Founda- 
tions appointed by the 82nd Congress. 
The availability of this material is espe- 
cially significant in view of the fact that 
these records have been, for over a year, 
consigned to the Select (Reece) Commit- 
tee to Investigate Foundations appointed 
by the 83rd Congress. In fact, the records 
were only fully accessible to the public 
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during the early part of 1953 when they 
were housed in the Library of Congress. 

The wealth of foundation material which 
it was Dr Kiger’s privilege to examine as 
Research Director for the Cox Committee 
prompted his interest. Under a commis- 
sion from the Russell Sage Foundation, he 
delved into earher foundation studies and 
into the published reports of the major 
foundations. The result is that he has 
pulled together for the first time materials 
from a wide range of the best sources 
bearing upon the characteristics of Ameri- 
ca’s major foundations. 

His findings contain explanations for the 
motivation of foundations. It 1s a picture 
of diversity in both structure and func- 
tion—including all types of legal structure, 
various methods of selecting officials and 
exercising admunistrative control, differing 
patterns of grant making; a functicnal em- 
phasis on using foundation resources as 
the venture capital of philanthropy, de- 
termination to safeguard freedom of ac- 
tion, both for themsélves and the recipients 
of{-their grants; and, finally, recognition of 
responsibility to make an accounting to 
the public. 

The work is fully documented through- 
out and will, therefore, lead the reader to 
other sources from which he might obtain 
greater detail on a segment of especial in- 
terest to him. 

WILMER SHIELDS RICH 

American Foundations Information 

Service of Raymond Rich Associates 


WORCESTER, Datsy LEE WORTHINGTON. 
Grim the Battles Pp. 410. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1954. $4.00. 


Arerican social workers in 1955 do not 
usualy identify their professional respon- 
sibilities by using the words “grim” and 
“battle,” but at the time Vassar graduate 
Daisy Lee Worthington began her career 
in 1907 these terms were emunently de- 
scriptive. As a young and inexperienced 
social worker, teamed with her future hus- 
band, Wood F. Worcester, she was thrown 
into the grim battle of child labor in the 
southern cotton mills as an investigator 
for the Commissioner of Labor. From 
then until ske paused to publish the semi- 
autobiographical account of her life’s war 
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against poverty in America, she seems to 
have fought with vigor and tenacity to 
“mitigate some of [the economic system’s | 
harsher effects” on human beings. 

Her emotion-charged book presents a 


readable and often thrilling description of © 


her efforts to aid the victims of “industry’s 
ruthless course,” of private charity’s “blind 
move to [the] disaster” of depression col- 
lapse, and the wreckage left by the self- 
interest of “antisocial doctors.” Mrs. Wor- 
cester's literary theme and her life’s focus 
is summed up in her final paragraph when 
she says, “I believe that this is the only 
effective challenge to Communism-—the un- 
equivocal promise of a great nation to 
work for the abolition of hunger within 
its own boundaries, thereby giving to the 
world an example of a people that can 
have freedom from want in conjunction 
with all other freedoms.” l 

Her account exudes an aura of crusade 
and reform which should have a salutary 
influence on 1955's corps of sophisticated, 
highly-trained social work technicians. It 
probaly will not convince all of them that 
Mrs. Worthington’s emphasis on the “abo- 
lition of hunger” really mirrors the vitality 
of social work. Some may question the 
justice of her condemnation of private 
charity for its depression failure and her 
open cynicism of mental hygiene. Many 
certainly will not accept her conception of 
the “conflicting ancestral strains’ of gov- 
ernmental welfare services and voluntary 
social work. Nor will all agree that the 
effect of the Community Chest movement 
has keen to “retard rather than hasten 
progress.” 

Most readers probably will join in say- 
ing, however, that this book contributes a 
much needed touch of old-fashioned zeal 
to the literature of social work, and that 
Mrs. Worcester’s story should be required 
reading for any who have forgotten that 
hunger does indeed destroy what democ- 
racy strives to preserve. If the war 
against poverty ever does wane in America, 
this account of former days and old battles- 
may well serve to spark a new attack on 
a new front by a new generation of cru- 


saders. A. Davin BOUTERSE 
Pennsylvania Citizens Association 
for Health and Welfare 
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Bonp, Foyn A., et al. Our Needy Aged. 
Pp. xxx, 401. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1954. $4.50. 


This is one of a growing number of 
solid, factual books about older people in 
America. It reports a co-operative study 
made by six members of the faculty of Po- 
mona College, of the departments of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and government. There 
are four major sections: a survey by inter- 
views with a sample of the older people of 
California, a description and analysis of 
the development and present status of Old 
Age Assistance in California, a comparison 
of the California plan of OAA with other 
state plans, and a chapter of recommenda- 
tions with respect to the future of Old Age 
Assistance. 

The authors trace the rise of Old Age 
Assistance in California. From 1928, when 
2 per cent of people aged 65 and over re- 
ceived relief payments until 1941, when 
24 per cent of the people aged 65 and over 
received assistance, was the period during 
which the American people came to ac- 
cept the idea of cash payments to the 
needy aged. The State of California led 
the way. 

California does not call this program Old 
Age Assistance, as do the other states, but 
Old Age Security (OAS) which confuses it 
in the minds of many people with the fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance pro- 
gram (OASI). This is regarded by the 
authors as a misfortune, for it blurs what 
is to them a basic and valuable distinction 
between an assistance program based on 
the needs of older people and an annuity 
or insurance program, based on the earn- 
ings of those who have in this way pro- 
vided for their own old age. 

To this reader, Chapter IM, on “Pen- 
sions, Politics, and Pressure Groups,” was 
especially interesting, This is a history of 
old age pension politics from the Townsend 
Plan of 1934 down to the present. The 
principal villain of the piece is George H. 
McClain, a leader in the “Ham n’ Eggs” 
campaign of the 1930’s, and since 1941 the 
leader of the principal organization for ex- 
panding the Old Age Pension program, now 
known as the California Institute of Social 
Welfare. The professional economists and 
students of government generally have 
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little use for the political leaders of old 
age pension movements, and these authors 
are no exception. 

Part of the study was made by inter- 
viewing a carefully designed sample of 890 
out of the 880,000 people aged 65 and over 
in California in 1952. Ninety per cent of 
the people in the sample were interviewed. 
This is the most extensive sampling study 
yet made of the old age groups. Topics 
covered by the interview were: living-ar- 
rangements, marital status, nationality and 
race, geographical mobility, occupational 
experiences, employment status, retirement 
experience, attitudes toward retirement, 
educational level, religious “attendance, 
membership in associations, leisure time 
activities, income, property, and attitudes 
toward Old Age Assistance. 

Ropert J. HavicHurst 

University of Chicago 


KrutcH, Josers W. (Ed.). Is the Com- 
mon Man Too Common? Pp. xü, 146. 
Norman: Umversity of Oklahoma Press, 
1954. $2.75. : 


This “informal survey of our cultural re- 
sources and what we are doing about them” 
assembles twelve essays which appeared 
originally in the Saturday Review. Taey 
discuss in a provocative, sometimes amus- 
ing, always interesting manner questions 
every thoughtful observer of recent cul- 
tural developments cannot help asking. 
The writers, however, are not content with 
raising these questions; they also try to 
answer them and to lay bare the reasons 
why modern culture has become a prob- 
lem The situation of modern man, espe- 
cially in the United States but elsewhere 
too, has no parallel in the past. For the 
first time in history large masses have not 
only access to cultural values, because 
every Individual may receive much more 
education than ever before, and because 
mass media make such values available to 
almost everyone, but also because modern 
man finds sufficient leisure time for enjoy- 
ing culture, if he wants it. But this is 
precisely the problem: does the common 
man want it? And if he does not, what 
means are at hand to create in the mind 
of the common man an attitude apprecia- 
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tive of the great cultural values? The 
dilemma arises because the same “instru- 
ments and techniques which have made 
mass wealth and mass culture possible 
make it also possible to manipulate, and 


` to vulgarize, and stultify the masses.” The 


mass media which make.accessible to the 
masses whatever matter they chose to pub- 
licize are largely dominated by the neces- 
sity of profit. They furnish what is bought 
and, consequently, adjust their presentation 
to the taste of the average. Thus, the 
nasses receive what they want, but not 
what they need if the general cultural 
level is to be raised above its actual low 
level. However, there are indications that 
a true interest in higher things is growing 
up in increasingly widening circles. How 
this fact may be utilized for raising the 
cultural level is one of the main topics of 
these essays. The greatest obstacle is, as 
Krutch puts it, “the confusions that arise 
when the common denominator is con- 
sciously or unconsciously allowed to func- 
tion as a standard of excellence.” Besides 
the business aspect there is the disregard 
for humanities which have been pushed in 
the background by the prevailing concern 
with science. Krutch contributes the in- 
troductory essay, which gives the title to 
the book. Lindemann writes on books, A. 
Cooke on the press, G. Seldes on radio and 
TV, A. Mayer on motion pictures, and N. 
Cousins on the creative artist within mod- 
ern civilization. Business and culture are 
discussed by H. K. Guinzburg. President 
Griswold of Yale has important things to 
say on higher education, a topic with which 
deal also J. W. Dodds (On Humanistic 
Values) and President de Kiewiet of Roch- 
ester, on educational awareness. G. F. 
Kennan, once United States ambassador to 
Russia, deals with cultural intolerance. 
The concluding study by D. W. Brogan of 
Cambridge returns to the general question 
by analyzing the taste of the common man. 
Brief though these studies be, they are in- 
formative and worthy not only of. being 
read, but of serious consideration. With- 
out being unduly optimistic, the authors 
believe in the possibility of a future in 
which the common man may cease to be 
“too common” and will be able to partici- 
pate in and to appreciate the great cultural 
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values modern civilization has put at his 
dispose. 
RUDOLF ALLERS 
Georgetown University 


Kasrus, Cora (Ed.). New Directions in 
Social Work. Pp. xxi, 258. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. $3 50. 
This symposium, honoring Philip Klein 

of the New York School of Social Work, 

and containing thirteen chapters by emi- 
nent contributors aimed “to be a useful, 
honest. and courageous one.” In large 
measure it has achieved these objectives, 
but with considerable variability between 
the high quality of the chapter on “The 

Financing of Social Welfare’ and the in- 

explicable and inexcusable finale entitled, 

“The Folklore of Social Work.” In any 

symposium there are inevitable risks of 

uneverness of quality, but in the opinion 
of this reviewer a note of apology for the 
latter chapter must be introduced which 
this volume, otherwise, should not deserve. 

The strongest chapter is Eveline Burns’s 
on “Tae Financing of Social Welfare,” in 
which social workers are squarely con- 
fronted with the obligation to face the eco- 
nomic facts of life Next in substance is 
Michael Davis’s “Needs and Problems of 
Medical Care,” which does the same for 
the area of medical care about which so- 
cial workers have been too pusillanimous. 
One develops considerable respect for Al- 
fred J. Kahn’s “The Nature of Social Work 
Knowledge,” not so much for the conclu- 
sions to which he comes as for the solid, 
though tortuous, thinking that mterpene- 
trates his exposition. Mouch the same may 
be said for the chapter by Maas and 
Wolins, “Concepts and Methods in Social 
Work Research,” for although the “con- 
clusions” are anything but conclusive, the 
reader cannot escape the implications for 
social work research of the reasoned analy- 
sis of concepts and methods in contiguous 
areas, 

Not too many years ago the Hollis- 
Taylor study of social work education ap- 
peared. It may not be inappropriate to 
ask of the profession to what use, if any, 
that report has been put by either social 
work practitioners or educators. There ap- 
pears reasonable evidence that it has had 
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limited usefulness, and it may be impor- 
tant to know why. The “shock” method 
employed by the senior author of that 
study seemed hardly conducive to an en- 
thusiastic response from the profession. 
These observations are related to the in- 
stant volume New Directions in Social 
Work, which certainly packs in far more 
sound educational philosophy in a few 


~ pages than is to be found in the entire 


Hollis volume. For example, the chapters 
by Harry Lurie, “The Responsibilities of 
a Socially Oriented Profession”; by Arthur 
Altmeyer, “The People and Their Govern- 
ment”; by Lester Granger, “The Changing 
Functions of Voluntary Agencies,” and by 
Donald Howard, “Social Work and Social 
Reform,” have real significance for prac- 
tice and education. ‘These chapters stir 
social workers to examine not only their 
experience of conforming to the communi- 
ties around them—-and the price with which 
that conformity has been bought—but aiso 
those instances in which they have dared 
to express their difference and to gain 
stature thereby. In this respect the vol- 
ume written for Philip Klein is written for 
the entire profession and has real signifi- 
cance for it. It certainly contains more 
substantial thinking, justifies its conclu- 
sions more convincingly, and faces social 
work with more usable tasks than the vol- 
ume to which reference has been previously 
made. 
ARTHUR E FINK 
University of North Carolina 


EELLS, WALTER CrosBy Communism m 
Education in Asta, Africa, and the Far 
East. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1954. $3.00. 
This book is based on six articles which 

originally appeared in The Educational 

Record during 1952 and 1953. To these 

have been added chapters on the causes of 

Communist influence in education, the fate 

“of schools and colleges under the present 

government in China, and suggestions for 

combating such influences. The author was 
advisor on higher education to the Supreme 

Commander for the Allied Powers from 

1947 to 1951. The main chapters reflect 

his encounter with Communist influences 

in educational circles in Japan and con- 
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versations and reading during visits to 
thirty countries of the Pacific, Southern 
Asia, and the Near East. 

There is a wealth of information here 
varying considerably in weight of evidence 
from country to country, but all illustrat- 
ing familiar techniques of exploitation of 
local situations. An appraisal of the sig- 
nificance and impact of these activities de- 
pends upon historical and cultural per- 
spectives for which one must look else- 
where. For example, unfriendly attitudes 
to the West, so easily exploited, reflect a 
long and humiliating colonial experience; 
pride of country and a love of independ- 
ence have been nourished by contact with 
Western literature and institutions; fear 
of present power in the West is often 
closely associated with admiration for the 
West’s achievements. Educational systems 
and institutions developed with varying 
emphasis in other times and upon various 
Western models are under great pressure 
in many places to meet the new needs of 
independence and the post-war world. The 
tasks of educators in developing vital and 
relevant programs are colossal and re- 
sources often meager. The concluding 
chapter of this volume lists a number of 
suggestions for strengthening the hands of 
those who are developing democratic edu- 
cational and other institutions. 

PAUL J. BRAISTED 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation 


ASHMORE, Harry S. The Negro and the 


Schools. Foreword by Owen J. Roberts. 
Pp. xv, 228 Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. $2.75. 

In making possible publication of The 
Negro and the Schools The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (Ford) has 
struck the highest note in helpfulness. 
Wisdom lay in: 

1. Reliance on research; confidence in 
the telling effect of truth accurately found, 
clearly, simply stated. A foremost threat 
to the demagoguery of Talmadge, Byrns 
and White is the quiet effort of a research 
organization, The Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, which is receiving aid from The Fund 
for the Republic (also Ford). 

2. Reliance on Southern scholarship. 
Reminiscent of that powerful little pam- 
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phlet of the depression decade, The South, 
The Nation’s Economsc Problem Number 
One; The Negro and the Schools has been 
ably done chiefly by Southerners. The 
Fund has set itself up as no advocate of 
desegregation. It has simply financed 
illumination on the problem from the most 
acceptable source. 

3. Timeliness. Here is a prime example 
of what Theodore Brameld has called re- 
constructionism in education. Education 
must work for the advancement of basic 
human values and must be future centered. 
This volume, begun in early 1953, appeared 
just prior to the Supreme Court’s most 
moving decision of May 17, 1954. With 
ten of the forty-five authors centered at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
(where Ford funds have now placed a 
clearing house for publicity touching the 
consequences of the Court’s decision and 
a center for information), that college 
promises leadership in education’s most 
advanced form. 

4. Breadth of setting. From Charles 
Sumner’s defense of racial integration in 
1849 to almost the moment of the May 17 
decision, the problem is given historic set- 
ting. From a sociological aspect, such 
revolutionary trends, as industrialization of 
the South, migration of Negroes to the 
North, and migration of Negroes and 
whites to Southern (as well as Northern) 
cities, are clearly shown. One senses that 
the decision of the court was inevitable 
and was dictated by rapidly changing con- 
ditidns within the South as well as by 
world forces which made continuation of 
this caste system inflammatory. 

From reading this volume one under- 
stands better why the South is taking its 
fate philosophically. I have been through 
the South studying the reaction. There are 
mixed feelings, but, on the whole, there is 
resignation, and among many a sense of 
relief. Democracy as a concept has been 
a seething spirit, an expanding one. This 
volume will help further one of its most 
recent advances. For an American di- 
lemma is being resolved. 

The Negro and the Schools treats the 
slow steps by which the courts have recog- 
nized the constantly expanding meaning of 
democracy as reflected in racial attitudes 
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against the background of social change it- 
self. Charles Sumner had put the issue 
squarely in the case of Roberts v. City of 
Boston when he argued (1849) that the op- 
eration of segregated public schools “tends 
to deepen and to perpetuate the odious dis- 
tinction of caste, founded in a deep-rooted 
prejudice in public opinion.” But the 
court then took the irresponsible view that 
any caste distinction involved “if it exists, 
is not created by law and probably cannot 
be changed by law.” A more responsible 
attitude was revealed in the “separate but 
equal” doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson in 
1896. This doctrine held against a grow- 
ing storm of opposition. In 1938 the first 
Negro crossed the color line in higher edu- 
cation under court order This movement 
spread rapidly and with significant ease 
among the state universities of the South. 
But it moved still under the Plessy dictum 
of “separate but equal,” the contention be- 
ing that available facilities were not equal. 

Behind those changes which led to the 
momentous decision of May 17, 1954, vin- 
dicating Sumner’s contention completely, 
lay a vast fabric of social and economic 
change. The volume sketches those changes 
in instances such as the attitudinal impact 
of Negroes participating on foreign soil in 
wars for this nation. It gives in consider- 
able statistical array other changes, as in 
population shifts and in the gradual motion 
toward actually equalizing facilities be- 
tween the races. j 

The volume is helpful in its case studies 
of desegregation, from which it becomes 
clear that sociometric study is needed as 
to the readiness of the various areas of the 
nation to accept integration of the schools. 

Morris R. MITCHELL 
Putney School of Teacher Education 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SOROKIN, Prrem A. The Ways and Power 
of Love: Types, Factors, and Techniques 
of Moral Transformation, Pp. xiv, 552. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1954. $6.00. 

In this encyclopedic work the founder of 
the Harvard Research Center in Creative 

Altruism presents his analysis of the fac- 
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tors and techniques of moral transforma- 
tion through the power of love. Professor 
Sorokin’s thesis is simply stated: there is 
no solution to any of humanity’s problems 
—war, crimes, materialism, revolutions, - 
suicide, psychoneurosis—except by way of 
a creative altruism. Without love, arma- 
ment, diplomatic machinations, police force, 
or schools of education cannot avert the 
catastrophe. Only an all-transcending love 
can accomplish the miracle. 

The social scientists have little to say 
about the nature of love, the efficient ways 
of its production, accumulation, and use. 
And so we know less about “love energy” 
than about heat, light, and electricity. 
Professor Sorokin intends to correct this 
situation. In twenty-three chapters, di- 
vided into three parts, he exfoliates his 
program of moral transformation. Part I 
deals with “Love: Its Aspects, Dimensiors, 
Production, Transformation, and Power’; 
Part II with the “Structure of Creative 
Personality”; Part III with “The Ways of 
Altruistic Growth”; and Part IV with the 
“Techniques of Altruistic Transformation 
of Persons and Groups.” In following 
through on this project, Professor Sorokin 
surveys many cultures, makes liberal use 
of the collateral findings of others, in- 
dulges in many caustic criticisms, and pre- 
sents numerous original ideas of his own 

In his own lifetime Sorokin has wit- 
nessed the fruits of human brutality and 
hatred: hunted by the Bolsheviks in 1918, 
captured and condemned to be shot, he 
saw his friends executed, and observed hu- 
man bestiality in its most degrading forms 
Thirty-five years later he is more convinced 
than ever that “cruelty, hatred, violence, 
and injustice never will be able to cerate 
a mental, moral, or material millenium.” 

This is an impressive work. My ovn 
dissatisfaction with it stems from the diffi- 
culty of determining the proper place for 
fumbling, fallible, but self-corrective hu- 
man intelligence in Sorokin’s scheme. In 
two chapters_(six and twenty-three), Soro- 
kin deals with the role of the “supercon- 
scious” in man’s mental life. Here the 
creative-intuitive features of natural sci- 
ence, technology, fine arts, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and extrasensory perception find 
their origin and drive. But the whole 
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problem of “intuitionism” in mathematics 
is smudged by Sorokin’s treatment. Cer- 
tainly it 1s inaccurate to classify Bertrand 
Russell (at least the Russell of the post- 
Wittgenstein influence) as an intuitionist. 
Moreover, the entire development of logi- 
cal Positivism is passed over (including 
Charles S. Peirce’s “evolutionary love”’— 
though the Positivists have-also conven- 
iently ignored Peirce’s more “metaphysi- 
cal” ideas). Aside from this defect, the 
book impresses one as a masterpiece of 
systematic synthesis. 
OLIVER L. REISER 
University of Pittsburgh 


LINDBERG, JOHN Foundations of Social 
Survival Pp 260. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. $3.50. 


This is an extremely interesting treatise 
in social theory and thus perhaps no easy 
reading. Not that the author writes ob- 
scurely, or in an esoteric jargon not un- 
usual among social scientists. On the con- 
trary, the author writes well and once the 
reader has grasped the conceptual frame- 
work he is captivated by the profound and 
yet clear development of the problem; 
what from the standpoint of pure social 
theory are- the foundations of social sur- 
vival for the civitas humana, for the po- 
litical community, for the more universal 
overreaching civilizations, and lastly, for 
the West. Spengler and Toynbee discussed 
this problem in their formidable volumes 
with a tremendous array of inductive ma- 
terial. Dr. Lindberg, economist by profes- 
sion but steeped in classical learning and 
familiar with philosophy and theology, ap- 
proaches his problem theoretically. He in- 
quires how the great thinkers of antiquity, 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, who were 
after all as much political-social theorists 
as they were philosophers, tried to solve the 
problem of social growth, of balancing the 
static and the dynamic elements in the ‘so- 
cial order so that social change in the form 
of social growth is possible and thus the 
survival of the city. Dr. Lindberg con- 
tends that the foundations of social sur- 
vival for the great thinkers were to find a 
social balance among the basic functions 
of the body politic: the economic produc- 
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tion, the biological reproduction, the func- | 
tion of the family, the internal order func- 
tion, and the external defense functions. 
At the same time the inevitable conflict 
between private and public reason, indi- 
vidual and common good, must be resolved 
by a balance between outer kingdom and 
inner kingdom, so that the basic social 
functions are performed at a tolerable so- 
cial “cost,” that is, when obedience to the 
ruler through established habit minimizes 
the use of force, for force is expensive; it 
uses up in progressive ratio the “social 
transfer,” the amount of goods and serv- 
ices set apart for the establishment and 
the preservation of order and defense, for 
the ruler, the administrators, soldiers, 
priests, educators. If obedience to the 
order be a habit, an internal free assent 
and not enforced, fear-inspired external 
conformity, then the myth or reason must 
produce and nourish in the inner kingdom 
this virtuous habit. Yet myth, the belief 
in the gods of the city, is essentially static 
and also endangered by questioning reason; 
and reason instead of conserving civil vir- 
tue may fall to the temptation of skepti- 
cism. They were not able to “lay the 
Monsters” always threatening the city with 
their wild order, destroying irrational emo- 
tions; furthermore, myth and reason, even 
if ruling the inner kingdom, produce an 
essentially static society unable to solve 
the problem of social survival, even if a 
civitas maxima is formed as it was in 
Rome and under the inspiration of Stoic 
philosophy. 

In Part II, Dr. Lindberg shows that 
Christianity with its gospel of love, with 
its idea of the universal City of God al- 
ways in the state of becoming, presents a 
valid theoretical model of social survival, 
because it tames the lusts, lays the mon- 
sters, and produces an elite of those serv- 
ing love which makes obedience to the 
order and the inner norm effective. This 
elite is the saints—not the geniuses nor the 
wise men of the ancient city—in their ex- 
emplary, yet different life-forms of the 
Imitation of Christ. They create a poten- 
tial of social growth without endangering 
the City by establishing an inner harmony 
among the basic social functions, the outer 
kingdom and the inner kingdom ruled by 
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love and divine truth-producing free obedi- 
ence to the norm. 

This thought-provoking, profound trea- 
tise proves again that the social sciences 
and philosophy need each other, for it is 
obvious that H. Bergson, especially his last 
book, The Two Sources of Religion and 
Morality, has been a most productive in- 
fluence. 

HEINRICH A. ROMMEN 

Georgetown University 


Bowe, JoHn. Politics and Opinion in the 
Nineteenth Century: An Historical In- 
troduction. Pp.512. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1954. 25s, 


In his latest book, the successor to West- 
ern Political Thought, John Bowle pre- 
sents, as a many-colored, storied tapestry, 
the political thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is lively reading and will un- 
doubtedly command a large audience. Al- 
though he makes a determined attempt to 
relate political thought to its larger his- 
torical context, the author is a little mis- 
leading in his title. The emphasis is en- 
tirely on the ideas of the thinkers; the 
relation between political thought and po- 
litical action is dealt with, for the most 
part, only inferentially. The work has two 
main parts: Book I, “The Political Thought 
of the Romantic Age,” including chapters 
on Hegel, Bentham, Comte, Mazzini, De 
Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill; and Book 
II, “The Political Thought of the Age of 
Darwin,” with chapters on Herbert Spencer, 
T. H. Green, Marx and Engels, Nietzsche, 
inter aha. 

Mr. Bowle, despite the fact that he has 
devoted himself primarily to chronicling 
ideas, is not content to be a mere his- 
torian. His larger purpose is that of the 
true political scientist, the aim of guiding 
us to our proper destination in a world 
bedeviled by the mushroom cloud of ther- 
monuclear destruction. That destination is 
membership in “the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world.” The history of 
political thought, to Mr. Bowle, is the his- 
tory of how some ideas “enhance life,” 
while others promote death. He holds, 
quite rightly I think, that obsolete ideas, 
such as “metaphysical myths of inevitable 
national and class conflict,” are more than 
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we can afford, particularly if they tend to 
bring on these very conflicts. Yet a re- 
viewer may be pardoned if he points out 
that Mr. Bowle has not established, by an 
independent argument of his own, that the 
true criterion of timeliness or obsolescence 
in political ideas is their tendency to pro- 
mote or hinder what Mr. Bowle calls world 
commanwealth. After all, how many seri- 
ous thinkers have argued that war is better 


_ than peace, death than lifer? Mr. Bowle’s 


death-promoting ideologists, or most of 
them, seem to have believed that they 
were promoting life as assuredly as Mr. 
Bowle thinks that he is. A mere classifi- 
cation of ideas on the hypothesis that 
world government is the solution to our 
problems does not contribute much to the 
support of that hypothesis. 

In a review as brief as this, it is impos- 
sible to discuss individual interpretations. 
We may, however, venture a few wards 
concerning the author’s method in treating 
the history of political ideas. This is re- 
vealed in such a phrase as “Both Thomism 
and the enlightenment had assumec a 
transcendental sanction... .” The state- 
ment, taken literally, is untrue: both 
Thomists and men of the enlightenment 
had offered what they regarded as proot of 


‘the existence of transcendental sanctions. 


Mr. Bowle, I believe, regards these proofs 
as inadequate. But an inadequate proof 
is not necessarily the same as an assump- , 
tion of what is to be proved. Mr. Bowle, 
however, has throughout sketched for us 
the positions argued by the nineteenth- 
century thinkers, rather than the argu- 
ments for their positions. I doubt that 
Mr. Bowle is troubled by this, since he 
considers “political philosophy . . . [to be] 
part of the age it mirrors...” (p. 13). 
That it is part of its age is, of course, a 
truism. That it is a mirror means, how- 
ever, that it is a derivative phenomenon, 
that the claim to base ideas upon argu- 
ments is only part of the illusion produced 
by the mirror, and that what determines 
the ideas is not the arguments which sup- 
port them, but the historical “age.” Per- 
haps Mr. Bowle is right, and his method 
the true one. But what are we to think 
when Mr. Bowle goes on to tell us zhat 
“modern political philosophers are a luxury 
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or a menace unless they recognize this 
need [the need for world commonwealth ].” 
For if political philosophy is nothing ulti- 
mately but the mirror of environment, it 
would seem to depend upon the environ- 
ment, not upon the political philosopher, 
whether or not he recognizes this need. I 
do not see how Mr. Bowle can have it 
both ways. 
Harry V. JAFFA 
Ohio State University 


CuasE. Stuart, in collaboration with 
Marran TYLER Coase. Power of Words. 
Pp. xii, 308. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1954. $3.95. 


This book is a popularization. To some 
academicians, that may damn it, but popu- 
larizations are useful in a democratic so0- 
ciety and Stuart Chase is a master of the 
genre. Ponderous studies come to life in 
his simple and apt illustrations and easily 
flowing language. 

Chase surveys a wide range of research 
areas impinging on comfnunication. These 
include: information theory, computing 
machines, the psychology of perception, 
animal communication, linguistic develop- 
ment of children, structural linguistics, 
psycho-linguistics, intercultural communi- 
cation, semantics, group dynamics, and 
memory and comprehension. In each of 
these areas he takes the reader over two 
or three important and suggestive pieces 
of research which convey the flavor of the 
field. The specialist might protest the in- 
completeness of these samples which but 
skim the cream. For a popular book, how- 
ever, it is enough that the illustrations be 
accurate and appropriate. They cannot be 
complete. Mr. Chase states correctly what 
students of communication have actually 
said and often states it better than they, 
themselves, 

A more subtle difficulty for the popular- 
izer is to separate the wheat from the 
chaff: which studies are good and signifi- 
cant, which incompetent or misleading; 
which are real contributions and which are 
not. Another subtle difficulty for the 
popularizer is the temptation to present 
the discoveries he summarizes as the 
golden key to all man’s hopes. 

Stuart Chase is a devotee of semantics. 


~- 
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His earlier book, The Tyranny of Words 
(1938), maintained the semanticist’s thesis 
that many of mankind’s ills spring from 
confusion about language. His present 
book is more sophisticated. He sees the 
field of communications research as a 
broader thing than a crusade against termi- 
nological confusion. He still oversells, how- 
ever, the legitimate points of which the 
semanticists have made us more aware. 
While he gives to each scientific discipline 
concerned with communications a single 
short but clear chapter, he gives semantics 
(which is also treated as a science rather 
than as a philosophical school) about half 
the book, and of all the versions of se- 
mantics, he pays the greatest respect to 
the tracts of Korzybski. We receive the 
impression that semantics not only cor- 
rects some widespread misconceptions, but 
that it also can solve political problems, 
cure neuroses, and perhaps even bring 
peace to the world. 

It is laudable that the communications 
research of recent years should become 
accessible to a wider public through the 
able pen and intelligent exposition of 
Stuart Chase. It is unfortunate that this 
should be accompanied in part by some 
overtones of a doctrinal crusade. The 
merits of the book, however, balance this 
defect. 

ITHIEL DE Sota Poor 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


FRIEDRICH, Cart J. (Ed.). Totalitarian- 
ism: Proceedings of a Conference held 
at the American Academy of Aris and 
Sciences, March 1953. Pp. x, 386. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. $6.50. 


Totalitarianism has been variously sub- 
jected to study and analysis by historians, 
political scientists, and experts from other 
fields The three-day conference of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in Boston (of which the present volume is 
a report) represented one of the first ma- 
jor attempts at an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the phenomenon of totalitarian- 
ism. The authors of the twenty-one pa- 
pers read at the conference represent all 
the major fields within the political and 
social sciences in addition to philosophy, 
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theològy, law, psychology, and practical 
diplomacy and journalism. They include 
such well-known experts as George Ken- 
nan, William Henry Chamberlin, Frank W. 
Rounds, Harold D. Lasswell, the late 
Waldemar Gurian, Bertram D. Wolfe, and 
the brilliant editor of this volume, Carl J. 
Friedrich, Among the discussants were 
outstanding scholars like Hannah Arendt, 
Merle Fainsod, Sigmund Neumann, Michael 
Karpovich, Geroid T. Robinson, and David 
Riesman. Most of the conference partici- 
pants have had extensive opportunity to 
observe and experience totalitarianism at 
close range. Some of them, indeed, have 
had to flee from totalitarian countries; 
one of them, Jerzy Gliksman, whose paper 
dealt with “Social Prophylaxis as a Form 
of Soviet Terror,” had suffered two years 
as a slave laborer in the USSR 

The conference was divided into seven 
main parts dealing with various aspects of 
totalitarianism: political, ideological, psy- 
chological, social, economic, and intellec- 
tual. The final session was devoted to 
“Totalitarianism and the Future.” ' The 
conference did not, of course, attempt to 
reach final conclusions or to draw up prac- 
tical resolutions. On the contrary, it re- 
vealed the complexity of the problem and 
brought out in sharper focus the divergent 
views of the experts. There was above all 
a struggle for definitions of totalitarianism 
and authoritarianism, their counterparts, 
and antecedents. ‘The controversy around 
the term “totalitarian mystique” (as used 
by Alex Inkeles), as distinct from “ide- 
ology,” and such ad koc inventions as 
“ideocracy’ (Gurian) and “logocracy” 
(Arendt) as possible alternatives for the 
term “totalitarianism” serve to highlight 
the semantic difficulties involved. Much 
light was shed on the nature and practical 
effects of totalitarianism, particularly as 
manifested in Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many. Less illuminating and possibly dan- 
gerous, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
were the efforts to identify “authoritarian” 
traits in people living in totalitarian or 
free societies. The evidence purporting to 
demonstrate ideological compliance pre- 
sented by the psychologists (Maria Jahoda 
and Stuart W. Cook), based on socio- 
psychological experiments by Solomon E. 


Asch, was challenged by several partici- 
pants. Some of the statements regarding 
totalitarian propensities seemed to take for 
granted a genuine “ideological compliance” 
and “docility” on the part of the people 
living under totalitarian rule The June 
revolts in Eastern Germany (which, of 
course, occurred after the time of this con- 
ference) should guard us against facile 
generalizations on this point. Moreover, 
it is Important to make a sharper distinc- 
tion between individuals who actively sup- 
ported a totalitarian regime (as the ma- 
jority of Germans during the 30’s) and 
those on whom it was imposed by force 
(in Communist countries). 

We are indebted to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences for publishing these 
proceedings and thus giving us an oppor- 
tunity to participate, as it were, in this 
significant conference. The papers and 
discussions, although inevitably somewhat 
uneven, were on a high level. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes and a competent intro- 
duction by “Professor Friedrich increase 
the usefulness of this volume. One closes 
the book with the wish that other inter- 
disciplinary approaches to totalitarianism 
will soon follow. i 

CARL G. ANTHON 

State University of Iowa 


Core, G. D. H. Socialist Thought: Marx- 
ism and Anarchism 1850-1890. (A His- 
tory of Socialist Thought, Vol. IJ.) Pp. 
xi, 482. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1954. $6.00. l 


In this second volume of a History of 


‘Socialist Thought the well-known British 


scholar G. D. H. Cole continues his theme 
to the 1890’s. Major attention is given to 
the origin and development of the First 
International Workingman’s Association in 
the 60’s and its decline and fall in the 70’s. 
The author vividly recounts the struggle 
between rival aims and tendencies within 
this organization which he terms “the birth ` 
pangs” of socialism as an international 
force, which for the first time became “de- 
cisively a working-class movement.” So- 
cialist leaders had now to take into con- 
sideration the desires of the trade unions 
as well as the interest of political parties 
in social reform. 
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The present volume is more immediately 
concerned with rivalry in Germany between 
Lassallians and Eisenachers and still more 
with the contest between Marxists and an- 
archists. Socialist hope of a general Eu- 
ropean revolution was dashed by the de- 
feat of the Paris Commune, ably discussed 
by the author. Paris, the center of revo- 
lutionary action in the past, no longer 
could be turned to. In Britain, the condi- 
tion of the working class had been improv- 
ing so much that the workers turned to 
trade union bargaining and extension of 
the franchise in preference to conflict with 
the governing classes. Italy and Spain, 
where the greatest possibilities for revolu- 
tionary action existed, turned to anarchism 
rather than to socialism. Marx himself 
came to accept the fact that “the chances 
of the International as an agency of Euro- 
pean revolution had disappeared” (p. 192), 
and he preferred to terminate its affairs 
lest it resort to impractical and costly re- 
volts. The anarchist leader Bakunin and 
his followers on the contrary were unde- 
terred by happenings in the West and 
wished to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for revolutionary action however 
local and unpropitious it might be, in- 
stead of waiting for opportunities for a 
“ general European rising. ‘Thus, it was 
argued, the revolutionary spirit might be 
kept alive. 

Things finally reached such a pass at the 
Hague Congress of 1872 that Marx and 
Engels thought of abandoning London as 
seat of the General Council and transfer- 
ring it to New York as a haven where it 
might exist until the “time was ripe for its 
re-emergence in Europe” (p. 201). 

However meticulously and successfully 
the author has unfolded the tangled web 
_of socialist and anarchist affairs, he is, it 
seems to the reviewer, even more success- 
ful when he devotes a chapter to the ad- 
venturous life and character of Bakunin 
and to the ideas for which he stood The 
same may be said of the chapter devoted 
to Lassalle. Not only have socialism and 
socialist leaders in the various countries 
throughout Europe been well covered, but 
there is also a chapter devoted to Ameri- 
can socialism. The reader will find the 
chapter entitled “Anarchists and Anarchist 
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Communists-Kropotkin” of special ‘inter- 
est and value. 
James EDWARD GILLESPIE 
Arizona State College 
Tempe 


GURIAN, WALDEMAR, and M. A. Frrz- 
simons (Eds.). The Catholic Church 
in World Affairs. Pp. xi, 420. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1954. $4.25. 


Dr, Gurian begins this most useful and 
timely book by noting that Ranke thought 
that the history of the Popes was a suitable 
subject since the “Papacy belonged to the 
past.” As Macaulay’s famous “review” of 
Ranke showed, there were observers who 
thought that the Papacy had a great deal 
of life in it, but even Macaulay (or his 
New Zealander) might be astonished not 
only by the importance of the modem 
Papacy, but .by its strength in countries 
like the United States, Germany, and Hol- 
land, and by its ambiguous position in 
countries like Spain and Latin America. 
But whether with approval or resentment 
or merely from curiosity, the world has 
come to realize that the Papacy, and the 
Church of which it is the central and rul- 
ing organ, is one of the great forces of the 
contemporary scene. 

This book is a symposium and it suffers 
from some of the inevitable faults of sym- 
posiums, but only from the necessary mini- 
mum, for the editorial control has been 
admirably exercised And, although there 
are variations in the excellence of the con- 


‘tributions, the general level is high and 


only one contribution, that on Spain, seems 
to come from a different world and to be 
addressed to a different audience (assum- 
ing that it is addressed to any audience 
outside Spain). 

There are many merits in this book, but 
one of the most striking is candor, ad- 
mirably exemplified in Father Dunne’s 
“Church in Latin America” and in Father 
McAvoy’s “Catholic Church in the United 
States.” Indeed, the latter essay, of first- 
rate importance for American non-Catho- 
lics, leans over backwards in some ways; 
it does not, in my opinion, allow enough 
for the recent rapid rise in the general 
academic status of some Catholic universi- 
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ties. But its candid insistence on the 
atomistic character of Catholic organiza- 
tion in America is a point well worth mak- 
ing, and one too often ignored. 

The essays fall into two classes: discus- 
sions of the general relation of the Church 
to modern society and discussions of the 
place of the Church (or of religion) in 
various countries and regions. Thus, there 
is an excellent discussion of the present 
tendencies in European Protestantism as 
well as admirable studies of the Catholic 
situation in Germany and France. One 
novel essay is that by Professor Fitzsimons 
on “The Catholic Church in England” 
which is of especial interest for America 
where the situation is in some ways so 
like, in others so unlike. On two minor 
points, I am inclined to quarrel a little 
with Professor Fitzsimons. I think that 
the editor of The (London) Tablet was 
making a perfectly valid point when he 
described his position as “High Whiggery” 
not “High Toryism.” In its general po- 
litical and social outlook, The Tablet is 
closest to The Economist It does not 
lack social zeal, but it believes that free 
enterprise increases wealth. And in the 
discussion of the education question, Pro- 
fessor Fitzsimons does not make it quite 
plain that under the Forster Act of 1870, 
Catholic schools got aid from the central 
government, though not from local au- 
thorities More important in this connec- 
tion is the exclusion of Scotland from the 
picture. Not only are there more Catho- 
lics, proportionately, in Scotland than’ in 
England, but thete has been no “school 
question” there since 1918. It was for a 
version of the Scottish system that the 
English bishops asked in 1947. 

As I have said, the article on Spain 
stands out by itself. Other articles make 
it plain that the attitude of the Spanish 
church is a stumbling block and a stone 
of offence to non-Spanish Catholics. But 
for Sefior Serer, the things the outside 
world dislikes (the things that, for ex- 
ample, Father Dunne thinks account in 
part for the deplorable state of the Church 
in parts of Latin America) dre proofs of 
Spanish rightness. The proposition His- 
panidad = Catholicism is asserted but not 
proved, and the whole article is written in 
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a rhetorical style that reminds us that 
Senor Serer is a countryman of Gongora. 
And, alone among the contributors on spe- 
cial regions, Sefior Serer does not discuss 
the basic question of the recruitment of 
the clergy. But its very “Spanishness” © 
makes this a valuable document, which is 
perhaps not out of place in an admirable 
book animated by a very different spirit. 
D. W. Brocan 
Cambridge University 


VLAVIANOS, Basu. J., and Ferres Gross 
(Eds.). Struggle For Tomorrow: Mod- 
ern Political Ideologies of the Jewish 
People. Pp. 303. New York: Arts, Inc., 
1954, $6.50 


During the past sixty to seventy years 
many profound cultural changes, some of 
which were expressed in new ideologies 
and movements that were more or less po- 
litical, occurred among the Jews in re- 
sponse to changes in their relationships to 
the people among whom they lived. Po- 
litical scientists, historians, and the public 
cannot easily obtain good survey treat- 
ments of all these origins and alterations. 
Source materials are often in languages 
other than English, and in newspapers, 
periodicals, and pamphlets that are avail- 
able in few libraries. The editors tkere- 
fore assembled papers which attempt to ac- 
count for the beliefs and vicissitudes of 
Jewish organizations since the 1880’s. All 
but two such papers are written by leaders 
or experts who are protagonists of one or 
another action group. The volume is an 
important, clear, and extremely useful 
handbook for scholars, students, and Jay- 
men. Much of it is exciting reading. It 
is obviously an indispensable purchase for 
college and municipal libraries. It should 
serve for some time as a reference that is 
especially valuable for political scientists 
and historians, as well as for assigned read- 
ings in college courses 

One wonders what might have been the 
additional value of a larger volume which 
included as accompaniments of the stirring 
chapters which it now contains, short dis- 
cussions by scholarly nonparticipants, if 
they could be found, who weigh, evaluate, 
and interrelate all the varied social cur- 
rents in recent and contemporary Jewry, 
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not merely those which took organizational 
form and possessed political meanings. 
We might have a more balanced picture if 
the work included sociological and psy- 
chological analyses of people of Jewish 
ancestry in process of thoroughgoing ac- 
culturation, people who have remained un- 
certain, inarticulate, and uninvolved in ac- 
tion groups. We might know more about 
that deep current composed of persons who 
have voted, so to speak, with their feet, 
and voted in favor of choices different 
from those which were articulated by the 
advocates of the ideologies and movements 
which are discussed in this book. 
Specifically it includes treatments, most 
of which are themselves primary source 
documents, of six Zionist associations: 
General Zionism, Labor Zionism, Religious 
Zionism, Mapam—a short article written 
by the editors themselves, Revisionism, and 
Thud; one each on Jewish Territorialism, 
- the Bund, Agudism, Assimilationism, Volk- 
ism, Communism—not by a Communist, 
and Anarchism. The longest chapter is on 
the Bund. Each chapter has an introduc- 
tion by the editors and contains a short 
bibliography by its author. A useful index 
completes an excellent symposium. 
MELVILLE JACOBS 
University of Washington 


Curran, Francis X., S.J. The Churches 
and the Schools: American Protestant- 
ism and Popular Elementary Education. 
(Jesuit Studies.) Pp. vii, 152. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press, 1954. 
$3.00. 


As set forth in the Preface of this 
study, one in a series of Jesuit Studies 
published by members of the Society of 
Jesus, the author’s objective is to explore 
the causes that led Protestants in the 
United States to relinquish the traditional 
claim of the Christian Church “to exercise 
control over the formal education of its 
children in the elementary schools” to the 
state. “ 

The author points out that only in the 
United States has Protestantism during the 
past century relinquished that claim, where- 
as the Protestant churches in Europe and 
the Catholic Church universally have con- 
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tinued to maintain control of the educa- 
tion of the young. 

The abandonment of elementary educa- 
tion by American Protestantism, the author 
asserts, has resulted in the disappearance 
of numerous Protestant academies and high 
schools during the past century. Similarly, 
though a large number of colleges estab- 
lished by Protestant denominations still 
exist, many have passed completely out of 


‘denominational control, while many of those 


that remain maintain an extremely tenuous 
connection with the founding denomina- 
tions. The type of education imparted by 
these denominationally controlled colleges 
differs slightly from that of the secular 
colleges, 

The author sets forth as his thesis the 
contention that it was the “anti-Catholic 
animus” of American Protestantism that 
constituted the greatest factor in relin- 
quishing the traditional claim of church- 
controlled popular education, placing it 
under the sole control of the state. This 
“anti-Catholic animus,” he observes, re- 
sulted in a concerted action on the part 
of Protestantism, particularly evangelical 
Protestantism, to control the public school 
and formal education; to make the public 
schools Protestant through the teaching of 
religion and requiring the reading of the 
Bible—the King James version. The au- 
thor, further, contends anti-Catholicism in- 
spired the early.demands for secularization 
of the state schools, for it was believed 
that such secularization would serve to 
destroy the faith of the Catholic children. 
Finally, that anti-Catholicism was unques- 
tionably “the most important single factor 
in the evolution of the educational thought 
of the Methodist, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tionalist churches in nineteenth-century 
America.” 

No one will question the element of 
bigotry and anti-Catholicism as factors in 
influencing the attitudes of churches and 
even legislative assemblies in American his- 
tory. But the reader'will question whether 
the author has placed undue emphasis on 
this religious-hatred animus to the exclu- 
sion of a proper evaluation of the forces of 
democracy that were at work during the 
past century. Did not the lack of trained 
teachers, the costly operation of church 
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schools, the “double tax,” in many in- 
stances the superiority of state equipped 
schools, a lack of pupils, a dearth of strong 
leadership, and frequently a lack of in- 
terest and strong faith (all factors which 
the author recognizes), more than the 
“anti-Catholic animus” constitute the mo- 
tivating factors in causing the majority of 
the Protestant churches to relinquish their 
rights and privileges, perhaps even their 
responsibility in elementary education? 

Couple with these facts the further im- 
pelling forces, both public and private, that 
were at work in favor of public education 
under the leadership of such men as Horace 
Mann and others. American industrialism 
changed the economic and social life of 
millions. An ever increasing number of im- 
migrants flocked to our hospitable shores, 
for America had become a beacon light to 
the oppressed from every land. May it not 
be that these and other facts of history 
constituted the greater force in bringing 
about a secular public school system rather 
than fear or hatred engendered by the ani- 
mus of anti-Catholicism? 

The author has produced a thought- 
provoking study. He points out the shift- 
ing attitudes toward elementary education 
by churches, their idiosyncrasies as well as 
their inconsistencies which are demon- 
strated in so many instances. Many ex- 
treme positions and statements are quoted 
on almost every aspect of the subject. 
Readable, well documented, and with a 
good index. 

ALVIN W. JOHNSON 

Washington, D. C. 


BENNETT, JoHN C., Howard R. BOWEN, 
Wittiam Apams Brown, JR., and G. 
BROMLEY OXNAM. Christian Values and 
Economic Life. Pp. xv, 272. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


$3.50. 


This symposium is Volume VI of a 
series of books comprising a study of 
Christian ethics and economic life, begun 
in 1949 by the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life of the Federal Council 
of Churches, which in 1950 was merged 
with other agencies to form the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
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U.S.A. The National Council “points out 
that the volume is not a statement or pro- 
nouncement of the National Council. Each 
author is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears under his name.” Thus the book 
consists of the personal interpretations of 
competent scholars. There are references 
to statements of church conferences and 
bodies on the issues considered, but these 
are not prominent in the volume 

Professor Bennett, of Union Theological 
Seminary, states that it is the hope of 
those responsible for the study that it may 
provide “the most useful materials now 
available for the formation of a Protestant 
economic ethic that is relevant to our sit- 
uation.” His own contributions are among 
the more precise statements in the vloume. 
“There should be no place in the Christian 
life for ‘conspicuous consumption’—though 
few of us are without guilt in this respect.” 

Considering Christian ethics and eco- 
nomic power, Mr. Bennett states that 
“Christian love does not mean a senti- 
mental dispensing of charity... . It does 
involve a willingness . . . to give to causes 
and institutions that depend on private 
support; to welcome the justice that is 
often embodied in public taxation; to sup- 
port economic changes that may be costly 
to us if they are in the public interest; to 
share and share again wisely and gener- 
ously.” 

In a review, with perspective, of ethics 
and economics, Professor Bowen, of Wil- 
liams College, advocates “a narrowing of 
the distance between ethics and economics, 
so that the contributions of each car be 
joined for the purpose of achieving more 
coherent social policy.” His discussion ap- 
pears to imply that those interested in 


' Christian values have customarily pro- 


ceeded without much knowledge of what 
goes on in the market place, while the 
analysts of the market place have often 
ignored considerations of social welfare. 
Dr. Brown, of the Brookings Institution, 
summarizes much of his long study of the 
economics of international relations under 
the title: “Some International Implications: 
of Christian Economic Ethics.” Bishop 
Oxnam, of the Washington Area, the Meth- 
odist Church, gives a Churchman’s interpre- 
tation of the changing economic order and 
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its challenge to the conscience of the Chris- 
tian citizen. 

Chapters summarizing the findings of 
the entire study in terms of “goals of eco- 
nomic life”. and “major economic prob- 
lems” are contributed by Professor Bowen 
who served for a time as economic con- 
sultant to the project. 

BENSON Y. LANDIS 

National Council of the Churches of 

Christ in the United States of America 


Harpy, Epwarp Rocuiz, In Collaboration 
with Cyr C. Ricwarpson (Eds). 
Christology of the Later Fathers. (Li- 
brary of Christian Classics, Vol. ILD.) 
Pp. 400. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1954, $5.00. 


This is the fitst volume to appear in the 
proposed twenty-six-volume series, Library 
of Christian Classics, as edited by John 
Baillie, John T. McNeill, and Henry P. 
Van Dusen. The series is designed to 
make available to the general reader a 
section of what the distinguished general 
editors believe, and rightly, to be “the most 
indispensable Christian treatises written be- 
fore the end of the sixteenth century.” 
Subsequent volumes will include such titles 
as: Early Christian Fathers, Alexandrian 
Christianity, Early Latin Theology, and 
the principal writings of such figures as 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, and the English Reformers. If 
the present volume is a reliable indication, 
the series will be a most useful contribution 
to a field of learning in which contempor- 
ary Protestantism—clerical and lay alike— 
is woefully ignorant. Editors and publish- 
ers are to be congratulated upon under- 
taking so important and demanding a task. 

The present volume is largely concerned 
with the contmbutions of Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa. In the case of each of these three 
writers, particularly significant treatises are 
presented in English translation and with 
brief, but illuminating introductions. In 
addition there is an admirable general in- 
troduction, “Faith in Christ, Theology, and 
Creeds,” by Dr, Hardy, which in thirty-six 
pages leads the nonprofessional reader 
through what could easily seem a most 
unrewarding and fantastic maze: the af- 
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firmation of Nicaea against Arianism, the 
development of the so-called Trinitarian 
Formula—what it was and what it was not 
—and, in particular, the problem which 
those of the yesteryears were so concerned 
about, the relation of God and man in 
Christ. Dr. Hardy is especially to be con- 
gratulated upon his lucid treatment and 
understanding presentation of what might 
well seem to the average reader simply 
dated logomachy. His insistence that the 
modern problem of Christology is diametri- 
cally the reverse of the ancient is an im- 
portant contribution: for us the problem 
lies in how in the human life of the his- 
toric Jesus the presence of God is to be 
explained; for the fathers, early and later, 
it was rather how the divine Word of God, 
which they easily saw appearing on earth, 
could have had a complete human nature. 
That is, not how the human could have 
been uniquely divine, but how the divine 
could have been genuinely himan. 

In addition to the major treatises of 
these three fathers is a series of twelve 
documents illustrating the Christology of 
the Ecumenical Councils. These very im- 
portant documents include such writings 
as the letter or Arius to Eusebius, the let- 
ter of Arius to Alexander (the clearest 
statement of early Arianism), Eusebius’s 
letter describing the Council of Nicaea, the 
Chalcedonian Decree, and the Statement 
of Faith of the Third Council of Constanti- 
nople. 

All in all this volume is a distinguished 
contribution in understanding. To under- 
stand the past is important; to attempt to 
live it is something quite different. Once 
again the biblical word is apt: their ways 
are definitely not our ways and their 
thoughts. (despite a few anachronistic 
echoes) not our thoughts. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 

Dennis Port, Mass. 


Morton, T. Ratpx. Community of Faith: 
The Changing Patiern of the Church’s 
Life. Pp. 153. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. $2.50. 

This study was first published in Great 
Britain as an Iona Community volume 
under the name of The Household of Faith. 
The name was changed to Community of 
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Faith, the American Preface was written by 
Alexander Miller, lecturer in religion at 
Stanford University in California, and John 
Oliver Nelson, professor of Christian Voca- 
tion, Yale University Divinity School, ad- 
ded some queries for Americans. 

In the original book, the various types 
of living in community from earliest to 
modern times were presented. 

Professor Nelson’s discussion is skeptical 
in regard to the need for these in con- 
temporary American life. The economic 
witness is less important here than in a 
country with “less to go around.” The 
status of American women is more favor- 
able. Americans can find renewal of life 
in existing organizations and fellowship 
to which they belong or might. Above all, 
would not the Morton plan be accused of 
collectivism and socialism in a capitalistic 
framework? 

Conrad H. MoEHLMAN 

University of Southern California 
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MENDELSOHN, RONALD. Social Secursty in 
the British Commonwealth: Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand. 
Pp. xv, 391. New York: Jobn de Graff, 
1954. $7.00. 


In spite of the bitter opposition it fre- 
quently encounters from some quarters in 
the United States, the welfare state is 
likely to remain as a legitimate goal of 
social policy. The present system of so- 
cial security is an accepted institution 
which, in all probability, will expand as 
new problems of need—for example, medi- 
cal care—prove to be inadequately treated 
within the private economy. It is there- 
fore appropriate for Americans to be con- 
versant with the experiences of those coun- 
tries that have more highly developed sys- 
tems of social security. 

For this reason, Social Security im the 
British Commonwealth is of special in- 
terest. Dr. Mendelsohn has analyzed the 
social security systems of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. For 
each country he has examined the impact 
of its historical tradition, its governmental 
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structure, and the interwar depression on 
the genesis of its social security program. 
He has then compared the various systems 
with respect to the adequacy of the indi- 
vidual benefits, the universality of the 
benefits, and the efficiency of administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Mendelsohn might well have stopped 
here, in which case the book would have 
been a useful reference for the facts of 
social secunty in the British Common- 
wealth. Fortunately, he continued and re- 
lated social security to the problem of 
maintaining a high level of income end 
employment. To a very large extent so- 
cial security is remedial; the need for it 
arises from a social and economic struc- 
ture which permits interruptions of the flow 
of income. The effect of these remedial 
measures on economic activity is complex. 
On the one hand, they introduce a stability 
element into the level of aggregate con- 
sumption. On the other hand, they may, 
under certain conditions, inhibit the will- 
ingness to work. Dr. Mendelsohn has cast 
social security in the proper perspective by 
considering these problems. 

The picture that emerges in the British 
Commonwealth is that of a gradual de- 
velopment from a system of private, indi- 
vidual, unregulated charity to a system of 
universal social security covering all of 
the economic contingencies which can arise 
between birth and death. The rates of 
development are by no means the same in ° 
each country—the British system, for ex- . 
ample, is far more comprehensive then the 
Canadian system—-but the trend is unmus- 
takable. This book will be of interest to 
anyone who is concerned with the growth 
of British social institutions It will be 
doubly iteresting to those who believe 
that the British methods of solving the 
problem of economic insecurity foreshadow 
things to come in the United States. 

i KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR. 

Northwestern University 


Jerrerys, James B. Reta Trading in 
Britain, 1850-1950. Pp. xvii, 497. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
$9.50. 


Domestic trade, Mr. Jefferys tells us, 
still bore the marks, as late as 1850, of the 
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old system prevailing before the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century. 
Broadly, the limited and crude demands of 
the workers of town and countryside were 
met mainly by the traditional markets and 
market halls, fairs, and by peddlers and 
traveling hucksters.’ These retailers com- 
monly resorted to “open display and vocif- 
erous advertisement.” Caterers to the 
well-to-do included most but not all of 
“the craftsmen producer-retailers and the 
fixed-shop retailers of the towns,” and they 
relied mainly on reputation and skill to 
attract custom. The clear and open mark- 
ing of prices was exceptional; “common to 
practically all methods of retailing was the 
method of haggling, higgling or chaffering 
as to price.” 

Mr. Jefferys has undertaken an historical 
and analytical description of the trans- 
formation of the industry since 1850, with 
emphasis gn recent periods of relatively 
good statistical data. He explains the 
changes in the channels of trade (for ex- 
ample, the decline of the small-scale pro- 
ducer-retailer) and in the structure and 
organization of retailing (as the growth of 
co-operatives, department stores, and “mul- 
tiple-shop” retailers). There are detailed 
accounts of the rise of large-scale retailing 
in fifteen branches of trade, beginning with 
groceries and provisions. 

The persistence of traditional modes of 
carrying on retail trade is explained in part 
by the view that Britain, as late as 1850, 
“was not yet an ‘industry state’ ”; agricul- 
ture, the author says, was still the largest 
occupation. The point seems overempha- 
sized; as early as 1841, the first census 
that gave fairly good occupational data in- 
dicated that hardly one out of five of the 
occupied population was even then en- 
gaged in agriculture. In another section, 
however, the author associates the late 
transformation of trade with such lagging 
economic and social changes as the ex- 


_pansion and consolidation of working-class 


demand and the growth of the middle 
classes. The first waves of output by the 
new techniques flooded the channels of for- 
eign trade; one is reminded of Franklin’s 
remark that the spinners and weavers of 
England in his time wore rags but “make 
cloths and stuffs for all parts of the world.” 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the increase and widespread diffusion of 
real income called for a transformation of 
domestic trade consistent with the earlier . 
and continuing changes in modes of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Jefferys’ volume maintains the high 
traditions of scrupulous research in a great 
variety of fields of modern business history 
—traditions fostered notably a few decades 
ago by Professor George Unwin and his as- 
sociates in their emphasis on the study of 
intrinsic business records. 

Witt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C. 


PInkHAM, Lucite. Wadham III and the 
Respectable Revolution: The Part Played 
by William of Orange in the Revolution 
of 1688. Pp. vii, 272. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
$4.50. 


This is a highly controversial book. The 
author, who is professor of history at 
Carleton College, reexamines the English 
Revolution of 1688 and concludes that: (1) 
the decisive factor was not the policy of 
James II but the role of William II, 
Prince of Orange, and William interveried 
not so much to strengthen the coalition 
against Louis XIV as to fulfill deeply 
rooted personal ambitions to become king 
of England; (2) James I himself sought 
neither royal absolutism nor Catholic 
hegemony. in England; rather he desired 
religious toleration for all and had it not 
been for William’s intervention, would 
likely have settled his difficulties with 
Whigs and Tories; (3) the Revolution of 
1688 has become “a political myth”; it 
was in no sense “glorious,” but was merely 
“a respectable revolution” in which “the 
right people” staged a “palace revolt” in 
their own interests, reducing royal power 
and establishing aristocratic control in its 
place, 

The “Whig interpretation” of the Rev- 
olution has in recent years undergone more 
modification than is apparent in this book, 
but Professor Pinkham does challenge a 
version still widely accepted. Her own 
position, well grounded in detailed research, 
is stated vigorously and in a lively manner, 
considering the intricate nature of her ma- 
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terial—parallel development of policy in 
England, of policy in the United Provinces, 
and of diplomacy on the continent in the 
years 1685--1688. 

Some of her conclusions will win less 
ready acceptance than others. Much of 
the time she moves in the shadowland of 
motivation. For William this is particu- 
larly difficult, for he was extraordinarily 
reticent. Probably no one will ever fix 


with any exactitude just when he deter- . 


mined to seek the English throne. For her 

own view that this design reached back 
` even into the reign of Charles II, Pro- 
fessor Pinkham depends of necessity on 
circumstances and actions, and upon state- 
ments of others than Wilham. But her 
analysis is intelligent and her conclusion 
tenable. 

In ascribing to William a far more active 
role than that suggested by Macaulay or 
by Trevelyan, one can stop well short of 
eliminating James II entirely. Though cer- 
tainly historical judgment of his reign has 
been affected by the outcome, there is 
abundant evidence of a Catholic policy 
which alienated elements much wider than 
the circle of party leaders. This and other 
important factors Professor Pinkham rather 
brushes aside. In refusing to accept the 
Revolution as regenerative, she is on more 
solid ground. It is exceedingly difficult, as 
she points out, to reconcile a view of altru- 
istic and disinterested conduct in 1688 with 
the palpable opportunism and cynicism 
which followed. 

Professor Pinkham’s provocative study 
will take its place among those against 
which older views are being tested and in 
the process of which the story of seven- 
teenth-century England is being rewritten. 

ALFRED F, HAVIGHURST 

Amherst College 


Lyon, JEAN. Just Half a World Away: 
My Search for the New India. Pp. x, 
373. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1954. $5.00. 

The India of today offers inexhaustible 
material for journalists, reporters, and 
writers of all kinds. There has been a 
steady succession of travel books on India 
in the last several. years, particularly since 
India’s independence. Miss Jean Lyon’s 
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book on India is somewhat unusual in that 
it is a factual record of her experiences and 
not of her personal reflections and impres- 
sions. Miss Lyon reveals in her narrative 
a genuine friendliness and affection for the 
peoples of India and their ways. The au- 
thor, an accomplished journalist, may have 
gone to India in her role as a reporter, 
but soon after her arrival in India, she 
found herself making India her “home.” 
For nearly three years Miss Lyon criss- 
crossed the length and breadth of the 
country, lived with Indians of all categories 
and classes and seems to have been per- 
fectly at home with Maharajahs and beg- 
gars, with orthodoxy and untouchability, 
with the market place and the ashram. 
This is not to say that she accepted India 
in toto or that she was uncritical of what 
she saw. In fact the narrative betrays 
much scepticism’and even a subtle cyni- 
cism, but all the same, Miss Lyon has an 
abundant sympathy for the people and a 
deep faith in the values of life as perceived 
by the common man in India. 

The India of today is going through a 
peculiar revolution. ‘The Indian is un- 
willing to throw away centuries of tradition 
and the weight of an immemorial past and 
at the same time he is bent on moderniza- 
tion. Village self-sufficiency and atomic 
energy, the good life based on simplicity 
and contentment and the abundant life 
based on mass production and mass distri- 
bution, the bullock-cart and the aeroplane 
—here is a picture of old layers refusing 
to be submerged and new layers being 
added on to the old. Most foreigners are 
left with a sense of bewilderment in their 
search of the new India, but not Miss 
Lyon. She has acquired a genuine under- 
standing of the peoples and their problems. 
She offers no solutions to India’s problems, 
but she analyzes them with great lucidity 

At the end of her travels Miss Lyon re- 
flects in the seclusion of her Himalayan 
cottage on East-West, Indo-American re- 
lations. She accepts the fact that India is 
not an empty vessel that is waiting to be 
materially and idealogically filled by foreign 
powers. India may need a great deal of 
help from other nations but she also has a 
few basic values of her own to give to 
other nations. This book will serve as an 
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excellent introduction to foreigners wish- 
ing to search for the new India. The 
Indians should benefit equally by seeing 
themselves through friendly foreign eyes. 
M. S. SUNDARAM 
Embassy of India to the United States 


THIRUMALAL, S. Post-War Agricultural 
Problems and Policies in India. Fore- 
word by Manital B. Nanavati. Pp. xvi, 
280. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1954. $3.50. 

This book is the result of a research 
study into postwar agricultural problems 
and policies in India conducted by the 
Indian Society of Agricultural economics 
at the invitation of the Institute of Pacifc 
Relations. It ıs divided into three parts, 
the first gives an historical background of 
Indian agriculture from the pre-British 
periods up to World War LI, the wartime 
policies and the consequences of partition 
of India, the technical problems of agri- 
culture like irrigation, soil conservation, 
land tenures, and methods of cultivation 
all of which provide an explanation, in part 
at least, for the basic defects of agricul- 
tural production. 

The second part deals with the geog- 
raphy of Indian agriculture—the physical 
and human factors, the interaction of which 
through the ages has been responsible for 
evolving the present type of land use. 
Chapter IV, however, seems to be rather 
misplaced; the main problems of agricul- 
ture are dealt with in this chapter before 
there is a description of land use (Chapter 
V) and agricultural production (Chapter 


VI), and it might have avoided some repe- . 


tition if Chapters IV and VIII were com- 
bined. 

The third part which forms nearly half 
the book gives not merely a very detailed 
and clear analysis of the basic problems 
of agriculture, but also suggests the manner 
in which orderly development is to take 
place. Thus, in dealing with minimum 
wages for agricultural labor, the conclusion 
that “the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment in farming should necessarily precede 
the enforcement of any measure like the 
fixation of minimum agricultural wages” is 
unassailable; because it shows how that 
would affect favorably only one constituent 
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element in the economy, but would have 
adverse repercussions on the other ele- 
ments. 

When analyzing economic factors and 
data, the book maintains an exceptionally 
high standard; the physical aspects of agrı- 
culture, however, are not adequately 
treated. The cultural aspects receive ap- 
propriate consideration and the conclusions 
are fully warranted. For example, it shows 
how in the determination of crop produc- 
tion pattern, the human factors have 
played a more important part as reflected 
by the consumer’s taste or demand mostly 
for subsistence, and to a small extent for 
commerce. Consequently, the country ıs 
characterized by subsistence farming, and, 
in the whole evolution of agricultural or- 
ganization, there has been such an inte- 
gration with other aspects of cultural life 
that agriculture is not just an occupation, 
-ut is a way of life. 

There are some printer’s errors here and 
there, as for example, on page 125 line 9, 
page 195 line 18; but there is a serious 
error on page 48 where it is said that “the 
total area of undivided India was 1,581 
square miles. The partition assigned an 
area of 1,220 square miles to the Indian 
Union and 361 square miles to Pakistan. 
Of this the area covered by the Provinces 
alone was 632 square miles in the Indian 
Union and 233 square miles in Pakistan.” 
Actually, these figures are all in thousands; 
three zeros have been omitted in each case. 


‘It is hoped that these errors will be cor- 


rected in the next edition. 
GEORGE KURIVYAN 
American Geographical Society 


MANDER, LINDEN A. Some Dependent 
Peoples of the South Pacific. Pp. xix, 
535. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. $6.75. 

The “dependent peoples” of Professor 
Mander’s title consist of most of the native 
inhabitants of British Oceania: the Maori 
of New Zealand, Australian aborigines, 
Western Samoans, Papuans and Melanesi- 
ans of Australian New Guinea, Solomon 
Islanders, Tongans, Fijians,-and the un- 
happy residents of the New Hebridean con- 
dominium. This economically poor, cul- 
turally diverse, and polyglot population is 
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perched on many lower rungs of the lad- 
der of advancement toward self-govern- 
ment or full citizenship in modern states; 
and the degree and kind of its dependency 
vary considerably from country to country. 
The painful record of their grudging ab- 
sorption into a Western society reluctant 
to admit them, except on its own terms, has 
raised problems of cultural co-operation and 
government for which there are still no clear 
answers. ‘The real subject of this long 
book, however, is not the people themselves 
nor their reactions to the impact of Euro- 
pean enterprise, but rather the develop- 
ment of apparatus and institutions, pro- 
grams and policies, through which the 
colonial governments aid, educate, and rule 
their native charges. 

An Australian by birth and political sci- 
entist by training, the author has traveled 
extensively in the area covered, has main- 
tained close personal touch with officials 
and scholars, and has ranged extensively 
through its voluminous but uneven litera- 
ture of travel, ethnography, history, and 
Hansards. Using the major political di- 
visions as & framework, he presents eight 
case histories as listed above. For each 
of these he draws upon anthropological 
sources to sketch some characteristics of 
pre-European cultures and culls the his- 
torical record for highlights of European 
penetration and impact. But the bulk of 
the descriptive material in each of the 
chapters consists of a chronicle of the 
major innovations, adaptations, policies and 
programs of the respective colonial ad- 
ministrations. Problems of land ownership 
and usage, “indirect rule,” education and 
health, missionary enterprise, and native 
political movements are traced in each area 
from their earliest appearance to the post- 
war period. A final chapter on “South 
Pacific Regionalism” provides an interest- 
ing survey of recent intergovernmental ap- 
proaches to some problems common to the 
entire area. 

Students interested in the progress of 
non-self-governing territories, but who have 
no familiarity with recent conditions and 
events in the South Pacific, may find this 
a useful series of accounts. They should 
appreciate the author’s industry and scope, 
and they will be heartened by his cautious 
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optimism over apparent trends toward a 
better future for the subject peoples. The 
volume appears under the auspices of the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. Primary sources are indi- 
cated in brief footnote references, but 
there is no bibliography. The index is 
inadequate and there are no maps. 
STEPHEN W. REED 
Yale University 


HANRAHAN, GENE Z. The Communist 
Struggle in Malaya. With an introduc- 
tion by Victor Purcell. Pp. xii, 133. 
New York: Institute-of Pacific Relations, 
1954. $2.00. 


This is a valuable, documented account- 
of Communist organization and methods in 
Malaya from their beginnings in 1924 
through 1953. The author’s focus is pri- 
marily political, with comparatively little 
attention being given to the socio-economic 
context, f : 

In the first two chapters, covering the 
period 1924-40, Mr. Hanrahan shows the 
close relationship between the Malayan 
Communist Party and the Comintern, but 
sees the Chinese Communist Party begin- 
ning to exert a paramount influence on the 
Malayan Party even before World War II, 
with the latter’s membership already pri- 
marily recruited from Chinese Malayans. 
In this part one misses some estimate as to 
what part of’ prewar labor unrest was really 
Communist-led and inspired and what part 
was merely so labelled by some colonial 
officials. 

Chapter DI, “The Malayan People’s 
Anti-Japanese Army,” contains an account 
of the growth of the Communist-dominated 
anti-Japanese resistance movement with an 

assessment of the actual degree of strength 
and efficiency which it attained. Chapter 
IV, “The Period of Indecision and the 
Policy of Moderation,” describes the di- 
vided counsel within the Malayan Com- 
munist Party and its wavering policies 
during the period September 1945——June 
1948. Initially the party’s leaders assumed 
that Malaya would be occupied by a 
Chinese army. Thereafter they attempted 
to develop political strength ‘by building up 
their control over labor organizations, but 
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in the process appeared to lose peasant 
support. 

Chapter V, “The Guerrilla Revolt” and 
Chapter VI, “The New Revolutionary 
Line” contain the most new material. 
With the launching of the mid-1948 insur- 
rection, the Malayan Communist Party 
pursued an over-all strategy dominated by 
the experience of the Chinese Communist 
Party, with modified Peking rather than 
Moscow pelicies being followed. In the 
final chapter Mr. Hanrahan describes the 
important switch in party tactics com- 
mencing in October 1951 where the en- 

deavor to win mass support took prece- 
~ dence over military and terrorist actions, 
a change which he notes was coincident 
with a global shift of Communist policy. 
He concludes that at present neither the 
government nor the Communists is strong 
enough to destroy the other, but that “this 
is a stalemate only in respect to Malaya 
itself, for any radical change in the situa- 
tion outside Malaya would probably de- 
stroy the existing balance of power.” 

Though this study is generally well doc- 
umented, it would be helpful for.the reader 
to be told something concerning the cre- 
dentials of Wu-tien-wang whose unpub- 
lished manuscript is frequently cited. 
While, for the mos? part, the author pro- 
vides a substantial foundation of facts for 
his inferences and deductions, occasionally 
this is not the case. 

GEORGE McT. KAHIN 

Cornell University 
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HOEFFDING, OLEC. Sovtet National Income. 


and Product in 1928. (A Research 
Study by the Rand Corporation.) Pp. 
x, 156. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. $3.75. 


This is an adequate addition to similar 
calculations of Abram Bergson for 1937 
and Abram Bergson and Hans Heymann, 
Jr., for 1940-1948. 

The author makes it clear that contrary 
to Bergson and Heymann, he had to deal 
with correct and reasonably complete sta 
tistics, and all that was needed was to 
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adapt them to the procedure. used by 
Bergson and Heymann for the later years. 
Soviet statisticians of the twenties deserve 
the greatest credit for building up such 
complicated accounting as that of the na- 
tional income from almost nothing in only 
a few years. This reviewer has the great- 
est regard for this monumental statistical 
work and prefers to use the official esti- 
mates until and inclusive of 1928 as they 
are and chain the calculations for the 
subsequent years to them. 

The disadvantage that the Soviet esti- 
mates of national income were based on 
their own concept of national income, as- 
cribed to Marx, seems to be overempha- 
sized by Dr. Hoeffding It would be won- 
derful to have a series of reliable estimates 
for national income, Soviet concept, in the 
USSR for all the years after 1928. 

Hoeffding’s estimates for 1928 neces- 
sarily share in the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the estimates for later years 
made by his colleagues. As are the latter, 
his estimates are made at established prices 
of the year involved and in “adjusted 
rubles,” accepted by the authors as being 
at factor cost. To reach the estimates in 
“adjusted rubles,” adjustments are made 
for indirect taxes, subsidies and (a wel- 
come innovation) for differential profits 
(Tables 6 and 7). An important short- 
coming is that no adequate provision is 
made for interest. 

Under Soviet conditions (very intensive 


- utilization of plan capacities; great inade- 


quacy of investment funds in branches and 
sectors with low priorities), the cost of use 
of effective investments is extremley high. 
The investments in agriculture must be 
written down as ineffective (farm output 
increased negligibly). Immense amounts 
of effective capital were poured into heavy 
industry and transportation which resulted 
in very large increases in output and per- 
formance, and in substantial reductions in 
relative factor cost. „Rates of interest ap- 
propriate for the United States are much 
too low for Soviet conditions. ‘The small 
profits of the Soviet enterprises, suggested 
by the authors as a substitute for an in- 
terest charge, are greatly insufficient for 
this purpose. 

In the Bergson-Heymann computations 
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adjustment is also made for farm prices 
but under an unjustified assumption that 
farm incomes remain constant. 

The principal use for the estimates of 
national income at prices prevailing in each 
year, whether these be factor or market 
cost, seems to be measurement of the 
changes in the relationships of the factor 
or market cost itself as among various 
economic branches, To widen the usability 
of the accounts, statisticians the world 
over are striving to make these estimates 
at comparable prices or costs. This is not 
done either in the book under review or its 
companions. Yet, attempts are made on 
a broad scale to utilize the findings for 
1928 and 1937 for measuring the changes 
in economic structure in the intervening 
period (pp. 79-96). 

Hoeffding writes (p. 81); “comparison 
of the two estimates [his for 1928 and 
Bergson’s for 1927 in “adjusted rubles’) 
does not support what might seem to be a 
plausible inference from general informa- 
tion of Soviet economic experience in 
1928-37, namely, that the first two Plans 
achieved ‘and maintained a significant in- 
crease in the share of gross national prod- 
uct devoted to investment.” Not only 
“inferences from general information,” but 
estimates made in the only permissible 
yardstick—comparable prices show almost 
a doubling of the share of gross investment 
in gross national product (such an increase 
is implied also in the calculations for the 
share of net investment by Colin Clark 
and Julius Wyler). 

All other changes in economic structure 
in that vital period of the Soviet economic 
history are likewise greatly minimized in 
Hoeffding’s comparisons. It is, for ex- 
ample, easy to demonstrate that the share 
of the consumption of households had de- 
clined much more from 1928 to 1937 than 
by 16 per cent shown on p. 80, if it were 
computed in comparable prices, for ex- 
ample, in Bergson’s “adjusted rubles” of 
either 1928 or 1937. 

Much work would be needed to expand 
the usefulness of the computations in “ad- 
justed rubles” beyond the narrow limits 
they have today. 

NAUM JASNY 
Soviet Economics Study Group 
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Bercson, ABRAM, and Hans ' HEYMANN, 
Jr. Soviet National Income and Prod- 
uct, 1940-48. (A Research Study by 
the Rand Corporation.) Pp. xi, 249. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. $5.00. 


“We assume...” “We guess...” 
“We shall not go far wrong if...” Yet 
it is all immensely worth while. Not for 
the detailed numerical answers, in which I 
have even less confidence than the au- 
thors, who are modest enough. But very 
much for the immense wealth of incidental 
learning and useful calculation, the book is 
a great quarry for lesser men to build out 
of. Also, the main orders of magnitude 
can perhaps be relied on. They never 
differ by as much as 50 per cent from 
those, yet unpublished, of Mr. A. Nove 
(Glasgow University); which is very re- 
assuring. 

The book under review is an extension 
of Prof. Bergson’s previous Soviet National. 
and Product in 1937 to 1940, 1944 and 
1948, and it is to the latter that we must 
go for the .very special “philosophy” that 
underlies both. This is that Soviet rela- 
tive prices in the plan era are sufficiently 
rational to be used, after various adjust- 
ments, for all the ordinary intertemporal 
and international comparisons which we 
base on other price systems. This seems to 
go both too far and not far enough. Too 
far In that when we get down to details 
Soviet relative prices are hopelessly ir- 
rational, and for this there is abundant 
and incontrovertible evidence. There 
might be, nevertheless, a rational propor- 
tionality between the average prices of the 
major categories of goods and services in 
which the authors deal. 

On the other hand, such rationality is 
not needed for valid comparisons. Soviet 
planners would of course plen better with 
rational rubles, but bourgeois slanderers 
can calculate all right with irrational ones. 
Such rubles give a very different propor- 
tion of, say, investment to national income 
than would a revaluation of all Soviet out- 
puts in dollars or pre-plan rubles. But 
the solution is not several closely printed 
pages of arbitrary finagling with the ruble: 
it is the ordinary procedure of valuing both 
national incomes in both sets of prices, as 
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is always done between non-Communist 
monetary systems. 

If neither dollars nor pre-plan rubles 
nor current rubles give us the ideal scarcity 
relationships that ought to obtain in USSR, 
the adjusted ruble is no better. For we 
simply do not know what these relations 
are—that is, we do not know what would 
happen if Lerner’s Rule were enforced in- 
stead of Khozraschot, and the turnover 
tax and the agricultural procurements 
abolished. Yet, in many passages the au- 
thors imply that their adjusted factor cost 
ruble answers precisely that question. All 
this is a wild goose chase. What we need 
is for each sector of the, economy to have 
its own ruble-dollar purchasing power 
parity (for international comparisons) and 
its own price index (for intertemporal com- 
parisons). 

But if the “philosophy” is misguided the 
statistics are very good indeed. 

P. J. D Woes 

Oxford University - 
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Krimov, Grecory The Terror Machine: 
The Inside Story of the Soviet Adminis- 
tration in Germany. Translated from 
the German by H. C. Stevens. Pp. 400 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 
$4 00. 

At first glance this book appears to be 
the story of Major Klimov, a young am- 
bitious Russian engineer, as he participated 
in the day by day activity of Soviet Army 
headquarters in Berlin. As an account of 
the relations between the Soviets and the 
defeated Germans or between the Russians 
and the other members of the Control 
Commission, the book is interesting and 
revealing but not unique. Others have 
concentrated more on the story of the 


difficulties among the victors or on the’ 


merciless treatment accorded the losers by 
soldiers and bureaucrats. 

The real contribution of The Terror 
Machine is not as an inside story of Soviet 
rule over the Germans but as a revealing 
analysis of the Russian people and espe- 
cially of the young Russian mind. We be- 
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come aware of the spiritual strength of 
the Russian people, partially a result of 
the victory of 1945. Joy came not because 
the peaceful existence of prewar years was 
once more possible but because “we stood 
at a frontier, a frontier that marked the 
end of the darkest period of our life, and 
the beginning of a new, still unknown 
period.” A major task had been well done 
and the people faced forward with their 
leaders, forgetting that they had lived in 
a land of decrees and repression and fear. 

As the story unfolds after V-E Day at 
Russian headquarters in Berlin or back 
home on leave in Moscow, the Russian _ 
people are slowly made aware that the 
regime has not changed and that the indi- 
vidual is still part of a mass bent to the 
will of the dictatorship. The paralysing 
fear of authority once more reigns. One of 
the most revealing passages—-and there are 
many—is Major Klimov’s description of a 
Control Commission luncheon at the resi- 
dence of the head of the British delega- 
tion. Since the members of the Russian 
delegation had no orders on how to act, 
they were at a loss and suspicious of each 
other. “As I chanced to look up from my 
plate, I met General Shabalin’s eyes gazing 
at me keenly ... of course I knew the 
general was in duty bound to keep an eye 
on me. But I noticed that he was not so 
much watching me as attempting to decide 
whether I was watching him.” 

This book is almost a must for those 
who realize we must know the Russian 
people if we are to live at peace with them. 

Rare F. BISCHOFF 

New York University 


Pinson, KorreL S. Modern Germany: Its 
History and Civilization. Pp. xv, 637. 
College ed. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. $7.50. 


American scholars have long waited for 
the appearance of a complete, defnitive 
one-volume treatment in English of mod- 
ern German history Previous publications 
in German history have suffered from one 
drawback or another: among them Veit 
Valentin’s The German People (weak in 
organization and indifferently written); the 
“Short Histories” by S H., Steinberg and 
Shuster and Bergstraesser (more than ful- 
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filling their titles by being too short); J. 
Ellis Barker’s Modern Germany (now out- 
dated), and A. J. P. Taylor’s The Course 
of German History (a scintillating tour de 
force but rigidly condensed). 

Koppel S. Pinson’s admirable Modern 
Germany seems to be the answer to this 
pressing need in American academic life. 
Superbly planned, organized, and executed, 
this book is a model of clarity. The nar- 
rative flows smoothly, with many passages 


of high literary quality. The author’s’ 


knowledge of both source and secondary 
material on German history is encyclopedic 
in nature; his incisively critical documen- 
tation is among the most notable features 
of the work. He strikes a careful balance 
among intellectual, political, economic, so- 
cial, religious, and psychological factors, in- 
terweaving them skillfully and with good 
judgment. This is first-rate historical writ- 
ing. 


Pinson has avoided an extensive, detailed . 


account of Bismarck’s diplomacy, the wars 
of national unification, and the two world 
wars, and, instead, has directed his atten- 
tion to such significant forces as liberalism, 
nationalism, and industrialism. The chap- 
ters on the Catholic and socialist traditions 
in Germany are significant contributions in 
a book distinguished in general by its 
originality, a laudable characteristic in any 
textbook. Especially noteworthy is the au- 
thor’s penetrating analysis of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, whose failure in the Ger- 
manies he attributes to “the enormous 
disparity between the political aspirations 
of the German liberals and the mass sup- 
port, and [the] actual power and influence 
they commanded” (pp. 106-7). . His ac- 
count of the origins of World War I, based 
on study at the Hoover War Library, and 
his descriptions of the Weimar Republic, 
the emergence of Nazism, and the Hitler 
regime are among the best and most con- 
vincing treatments of these subjects yet 
published. 

Naturally, there is room for difference of 
opinion in the interpretation of German 
history, one of the most controversial fields 
of modern history; opposing views of the 
same sets of facts need not be regarded 
necessarily as lacking in historical objec- 
tivity. Other specialists will advocate dif- 
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ferent views on the role of Prussia in Ger- 
man history (on the ground that Pinson 
underestimates this central theme), the re- 
lationship of Junkerdom and militarism, 
the extent of the difference between Ger- 
man and Western liberalism, whether or 
not Nazism can be understood only as a 
specifically twentieth-century phenomenon, 
and whether or not the historian Friedrich 
Meinecke, as an apostle of German liber- 
alism, should be regarded with reverential 
awe. Others will take issue on such minor 
points as Pinson’s attack on the current 
revisionist approach to Metternich’s con- 
servatism (pp. 55-56), or his denial that 
Richard Wagner was a herald of Hitlerism 
—after demonstrating in a brilliant section 
the tremendous influence of Wagner be- 
yond “clusters of sound” both inside and 
outside Germany (pp. 264-67) i 

Such disagreements and differences of 
opinion are to be expected, as Pinson rec- 
ognizes (“. . . There never is one side that 
is all black while another is all white”... 
[p. 294]). All in all, this book appears to` 
the reviewer as the finest and most useful 
history of modern Germany yet to appear 
in English. A genuinely welcome con- 
tribution; it is within the best tradition of 
American scholarship. 

Louis L. SNYDER 
City College of New York 


SALVEMINI, GAETANO. Prelude to World 
War II. Pp. 519. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, 1954. $7.50. 


To review in a few brief sentences a 
book of over 500 long pages is always a 
bold undertaking. When the book to be 
considered has flown from the pen of the 
respected dean of Italian historians and 
when it deals with twenty years of inter- 
national history, such an enterprise is al- 
most bound to seem impertinent and fur- 
thermore to be pointless. Fully conscious 
of its difficulties, I assume the task will- 
ingly, however, but with the utmost diff- 
dence. My only aim is to call attention 
to this remarkable work and to indicate 
the purposes and methods of its distin- 
guished author. 

As is well known, Professor Salvemini 
was, during the very years of which he 
tells the story, the witness in exile of his 
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country’s destiny. H ewas by American 
hospitality spared the humiliation of resid- 
ing in his native land, then rendered wm- 
inhabitable for all upright scholars. Writ- 
ten in Cambridge, dedicated to “My col- 
leagues and students at Harvard,” finished 
in July 1949, printed in Great Britain and 
published in New York in 1954, the Pre- 
lude to World Wear I very naturally bears 


the traces of these circumstances. 


This is the case, as I see_it, in two prin- 
cipal respects. 

First, as concerns the documentation on 
which the work is based. Professor Salve- 
mini’s main sources seem to be British and 
American newspapers, particularly the Lon- 
don Morning Post, Observer, and Daily 
Mail, and the New York Times. He 


_writes, in his very frank and revealing 


* 


Preface: 


“If documents were available in greater 
number, newspapers would have received 
less attention. Since most documents are 
still buried in archives, or are being de- 
stroyed, one must resort to indirect evi- 
dence, and that furnished by the Press is 
precious.” 


As the author, however, is a very ex- 
perienced historian and endowed further- 
more with exceptional intellectual integrity, 
he is naturally led to prefer to mere news- 
paper reports direct quotations of speeches 
and diplomatic notes as could be found in 
the press. 

This brings me to the second character- 
istic of the book which strikes me as an 
inevitable result of the circumstances under 
which it was prepared. Gaetano Salvemini 
is a great Italian patriot. His love of lib- 
erty led him to leave his fatherland for a 
country in which Mussolini’s Fascist poli- 
cies were in deep disfavor long before 
America entered World War II as one of 
Italy’s foes. What position could he as- 
sume? To defend these policies would 
have meant’ to become untrue to his inner- 
most convictions. To denounce them un- 
discriminately would expose him, in his 
own eyes still more than in those of his 
American hosts, to the reproach of siding 
with the latter, whose protection he was 
enjoying against his fellow countrymen 
whose lot he was not sharing. As he is 
anything but a renegade, his double fidelity 
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to his principles and to his nationality 
drove him to the conclusion that, as he 
writes, “one is entitled to respect a peo- 
ple while not condoning the crimes of its 
politicians, and to denounce the dishonesty 
of its politicians without being charged 
with hostility against their people.” 

This conviction of the compatibility of 
the guilt of the rulers and of the innocence 
of their people underlies Professor Salve- 
mini’s whole story. It allows him to de- 
nounce not only Mussolini and Hitler, but 
also the French and especially the British 
politicians. In his view their weaknesses 
made them the unwilling but still the real 
accomplices of the Italian and German 
archcriminals, After a very clear and par- 
ticularly careful analysis of European in- 
ternational politics from the birth of Fas- 
cism to the outbreak of World War I, 
Salvemini sums up his conclusions in con- 
demning most of the leading European 
statesmen of his time. j 

His very personal, preponderantly diplo- 
matic and ethical conception of history 
makes Professor Salvemini’s work emi- 
nently readable. There is something re- 
freshingly juvenile about his constant cen- 
soriousness and his frequent outbursts of 
indignation. 

Is history however only the story of dip- 
lomatic maneuvers, somber intrigues, and 
-bloody adventures? Why did the country 
of Dante, after World War I, fall a prey 
to Fascism? Why, ten years'later, did the 
grandchildren of Goethe and Beethoven 
succumb to Nazism? What is the true 
significance of the Bolshevist threat to 
present civilization? Such are questions to 
which the readers of Professor Salvemini 
will find no adequate reply in his remark- 
‘able work, but which they will ask more 
avidly and more intelligently after being 
enlightened by his careful scholarship and 
his great expository talent. 

Waryam E. RAPPARD 

Graduate Institute of International 

Studies 

Geneva 


SPENCER, Pome. Politics of Belief in 
Nineteenth-Century France: Lacordaire, 
Michon, Veustiot, Pp. 285. New York: 
Grove Press, 1954. $6.00. 


à 
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There has been need for this book, and 
the author has measured up to the task he 
chose. 

Politics of Belef examines the work of 
three Frenchmen of the nineteenth century 
who strove as Catholics to grapple with the 
problem of how the Church should meet 
the challenge of the modern world. La- 
cordaire is presented as the “penitent 
Christian and impenitent liberal,” Veuillot 
as the’ leading representative of those whose 
answer was an exaltation of the Papacy 
and a condemnation of the modernists, and 
Michon as symbolizing those torn by the 
tension between faith and reason. 

Lacordaire, in the author’s view, ulti- 
mately proved a victor; Veuillot outlived 
his seeming triumph; while the issue which 
vexed Michon will never be resolved, but 
must be debated anew in each generation. 

Too seldom have scholars outside France 
—and seldom, too, the French themselves 
—given serious attention to the debate 
which provides the matter of this book. 
Yet in this realm of discussion, as also in 
other realms involving secular problems of 
social politics, French thinkers of the early 
and mid-nineteenth century explored issues 
which still mark the basic problems of both 
secular and religious thought in our own 
times. 

This book therefore deserves the atten- 
tion of both specialists, concerned with the 
history of French thought in the period be- 
tween 1830 and 1870, and the serious gen- 
eral reader, seeking a better understanding 
of his own conscience-wracked age. 

The author is to be commended for his 
gracious and colorful style, as well as his 
diligent scholarship and temperate judg- 
ment. 

PAUL FARMER 

Portland, Maine 


COBBAN, ALFRED. Ambassadors and Secret 
Agents: The Diplomacy of the First 
Earl of Malmesbury at the Hague. Pp. 
255. London: Jonathan Cape, 1954. 
21 s net. 

Sir James Harris, who later was created 
Earl of Malmesbury, was British Ambas- 
sador with the States-General of the Dutch 
Republic during the years when, in the 
aftermath of the disastrous Fourth English 
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War (as the participation in the war over 
the American revolt is traditionally called 
in Holland), the country was torn by a 
vehement conflict between the so-called 
“Patriots” and the Stadtholder, William V 
of Orange and his adherents. ‘This con- 
flict, which in 1785-87 came to verge on 
civil war, could not leave the surround- 
ing powers indifferent. The Orangist party 
had always advocated an English alliance, 
the Patriots, for that reason, could not 
count on the support of France. 

Professor Cobban describes the struggle 
between the British and the French Em- 
bassies at The Hague, each, but particu- 
larly the latter, making use of agents of 
various grades of reliability and useful- 
ness. Harris’s task was to put heart into 
the Orangist party in the various prov- 
inces, whose titular head, Prince William 
V, was totally unfitted for the stress of the ` 
times. The Prussians also come into the 
picture, largely on account of the Princess 
of Orange, who was a sister of the new 
king of Prussia and a woman of a strong 
and active character. In the end it was.a 
. Prussian army that restored Stadtholderly 
power in The Hague. It was England, 
however, working hand in hand with the 
Prussians, that reaped the benefit by es- 
tablishing her influence in the republic. 
Not for long, though, for in 1795 the 
French Revolutionary army overran the 
country, and the Patriots, in exile or at 
least out of power since 1787, set up the 
Batavian Republic on more or less revo- 
lutionary principles and closely bound :to 
France. 

Professor Cobban has drawn on a mass 
of unpublished material, and his book 
throws a good deal of light on a diplo- 
matic episode of which very little is known 
outside Holland. His pen pictures of Har- 
ris and a crowd of his associates and an- 
tagonists make good reading. One cannot 
help feeling, however, that he has missed 
the most important aspect. He states that 
he will not deal with the Dutch domestic 
side of these complications more than is 
necessary to make the diplomatic struggle 
intelligible. To pass a valid judgment on 
Harris’s activities, the historian must, 
none the less, have a clear conception of 
the crisis in which the diplomat interfered. 
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In itself, moreover, this crisis would have 
repaid more sustained attention With its 
enlightened and democratic tendencies the 
Dutch Patriots Movement presents a strik- 
ing rehearsal for the French Revolution. 
But, the conflict within its ranks between 
democrats and aristocrats, and the social 
standing of each, have never become clear 
to the author Inevitably he has to make 
numerous references to Dutch institutions, 
personalities, and incidents, but as he does 
not give more than perfunctory, and in es- 
sential points, erroneous indications of the 
general background, the effect on the reader 
must often be bewildering. 

The explanation of the book’s defective- 


ness in this respect is probably the author’s - 


obvious ignorance of the Dutch language 
which has prevented him from making any 
effective use of the Dutch historical litera- 
ture to which he nevertheless occasionally 
refers. 
PIETER GEYL 
University of Utrecht 
Netherlands 


Le Groupe d'Études de la Comptabilité 


Nationale. Premiers Elémenis d'une 
Comptabilité Nationale de la Belgique, 
1948-1951, Pp. xii, 209. Bruxelles: 
Les Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, 1953. 250 f. b. 


Belgium is one of the few countries in 
Western Europe without an official system 
of national accounts. Until now students 
of the Belgian economy have had available 
only the invaluable measures of the na- 
tional income by Professor Fernand Baud- 
huin, of the Catholic University of Lauvain. 

It is therefore extremely gratifying to 
have this pioneering and authoritative (al- 
though unofficial) work on the national ac- 
counts of Belgium for the years 1948-1951, 
prepared by the special “Groupe d’Etudes 
de la Comptabilité Nationale” of the In- 
stitut de Sociologie Solvay, at the Free 
University of Brussels. The research of 
the group was carried on “under the au- 
thority” of Professor Henri Janne, the direc- 
tor of the institute, and under the chairman- 
ship of Professor. Etienne-Sadi Kirschen. 
The study not only marks an important 
event in the evolution of Belgian national 
income statistics but probably it also is the 
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first macroeconomic investigation in Bel- 
gium. i f 

The Belgian national accounts presented 
in this work are based on the system de- 
veloped by the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (A Standardised 
System of National Accounts, Paris, 1952), 
which is currently utilized by a number of 
countries in Western Europe and by some 
international organizations. This makes 
possible ` for the first time international 
comparisons of the Belgian national in- 
come and product with those of other 
countries. However, the work is not a 
mere compilation of statistical informa- 
tion: it combines with the purely techni- 
cal descriptions of the national accounts 
a significant analysis of the nature and op- 
eration of the Belgian economy in the 
years 1948-1951. The text comprises an 
historical chapter, nine other chapters, and 
a conclusion. It is enriched by one hun- 
dred analytical tables ang thirteen illumi- 
nating graphs. 

The introductory chapter discusses the 
evolution of the study of national ac- 
counts, and their various uses and limita- 
tions. It then describes the development 
of the study of national accounts in Bel- . 
gium. Here—as well as at other appro- 
priate points throughout the text—the au- 
thors make clear the serious statistical 
obstacles that had to be surmounted in 
building up a Belgian system of national 
accounts. They point out that for many 
areas of the Belgian economy the neces- 
sary statistical information is simply not 
available, while the published statistics 
vary in preciseness, and the necessary 
basic co-ordination of the existing statisti- 
cal data has not yet been achieved. More- 
over, the authors continue, “the economic 
statistics actually published in Belgium 
concentrate attention on some aspects only 
of the economic life, such as the evolution 
of basic industries, the movement of prices, 
or the monetary situation, to the prejudice 
of aggregates (grandeurs) which only the 
national accounts make conspicuous, such 
as the total production, the total consump- 
tion, or the formation of capital.” Conse- 
quently, they warn that “the preciseness of 
the published figures in this work is vari- 
able. It is relatively satisfactory as re- 
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gards the principal receipts and expendi- 
tures of the state, as well as for the bal- 
ance of payments. It is somewhat less 
good for most of the other aggregates (for 
example, the construction of housing or 
consumption of food). In some cases, the 
margin of error may attain 10 to 20 per 
cent. For the global figures, and more 
particularly the gross national product, it 
appears that the probable difference must 
not exceed 5 per cent.” 

These statistical gaps and problems have 
necessitated a number of methodological 
changes from the OEEC’s “standardized 
system” (for example, regrouping and re- 
duction in the number of accounts), which 
are discussed in Chapter II on “The 
Mechanism of the National Accounts.” 
This chapter defines systematically the 
sectors of the economy, the national ac- 
counts, and the principal economic aggre- 
gates—gross national product, national in- 
come, and utilized resources (ressources 
utilisées), that is, total expenditures. These 
economic aggregates are analyzed in detail 
in the subsequent three chapters (I-V): 
“The Analysis of Production”; “The Analy- 
sis of Expenditures of the Economy” and 
“The Analysis of Income.” And Chapters 
VI to X are devoted to “a description 
of the principal tables” which introduce 
and illuminate “the salient facts of the 
economy,” namely, “Private Consumption”; 
“Receipts and Expenditures of the State 
Sector”; “Internal Formation of Capital”; 
“The Balance of Payments,” and “Financ- 
ing of the Formation of Capital.” 

Although primarily of inestimable value 
to researchers on the Belgian economy, this 
important work also should be of interest 
to students and specialists in the field of 
national income accounting. 

ARTHUR LEON HOoRNIKER 

Washington, D. C. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


SANGER, RicHarp H. The Arabien Penin- 
sula. Pp. xiv, 295. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1954. $5.00. ° 
The literature dealing with the Arabian 

desert has been greatly enriched by this 
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book of Richard H. Sanger. He was for- 
merly officer in charge of Arabian Penin- 
sula Affairs in the Department of State of 
the United States and, more recently, Pub- 
lic Affairs Adviser of the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 

The book covers the great Arab Quad- 
rangle, which is mostly desert, and thus 
leaves apart the Fertile Crescent. Saudi 
Arabia occupies the bulk of this arid table- 
land, but Mr. Sanger also devotes interest- 
ing chapters to Kuwait, fortunate owner 
of the world’s deepest oil well known to- 
day; to pearl- and petroleum-rich Bahrein; 
besides the Sheikhdoms of Muscat and the 
Trucial coast. Aden and its parched hinter- 
land also engage his attention, as does the 
Imamate of Yemen, which the Romans 
called Arabia Felix. 

Mr. Sanger knows much of this vast re- 
gion from first hand. He represented the 
State Department on a mission to Yemen 
not long ago, and he seems to have visited 
several of the exotic sheikhdoms, apart 
from the more obvious places of Saudi 
Arabia. He knew the late King Ibn Saud, 
knows his son and heir, on the throne to- 
day, and several important sheikhs. 

The desert has an ineffable fascination 
for some people. Mr. Sanger seems to be 
one of them, and that is, probably, why he 
writes so superbly about it. His enthusi- 
asm, never inartistically obvious, carries 
away the reader, too. He writes feelingly 
about the people of the tent, engaged in an 
uphill fight against the forces of a seden- 
tary civilization. He deals understandingly 
with the people of the palm, in line with 
historic progress. Arabia and petroleum 
are synonymous today and so the author 
treats us to a well-informed description of 
Aramco, which is America’s largest Middle 
East investment. It is also the entering 
wedge of a civilization which surpasses 
Arabian Night wonders in native eyes. 

The emptiest thing in the world, as some 
explorers call it, Arabia’s Empty Quarter, 
is poetically described here on the basis of 
the explorers’ own accounts. Soon this 
Quarter will be filled with the tattoo of 
riveters as oil exploration pierces its cosmic 
silence. 

The Arabian peninsula has shown to the 
author that the history of our globe has 
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become one for the first time in man’s 
recorded life. The West has completely 
overwhelmed the East, which has fallen 
under the spell of the machine. Will it be 
its salvation, will it be our doom? Time 
was when the East gave us our imperish- 
able values. But what is the use of those 
values, corroded as they were by disease, 
ignorance, and poverty? ‘The synthesis of 
the best produced by East and West may 
yet provide the escape, but how and 
through what agency? 

It is perhaps because of Mr. Sanger’s 
official position that he had to gloss over 
the disease, ignorance,-and poverty of the 
Arabian peninsula. It is a pity, because 
we need that information, too, and it would 
have further enhanced the value of an 
otherwise brilliant book. 

i EMIL LENGYEL 

New York University 


LANDAU, Jacos M. Parkaments and Par- 
ties in Egypt. Foreword by Bernard 
Lewis. Pp. vii, 212. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1954. $3.50. i 


The first of the Arabic-speaking nations 
to become emancipated from the Ottoman 
rule, Egypt was also the first to develop 
parliamentary institutions and political par- 
ties in the Western sense. While the new 
political order came to prevail in many 
areas of the Middle East, disappointments 
and frustrations with respect to parlia- 
ments and political parties ultimately led 
to a reaction against these Western insti- 
tutions. l 

Dr. Landau’s monograph, originally a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of 
London, deals with the development of 
parliaments and political parties in Egypt 
in a detailed and factual manner based on 
research into the available original sources. 
Part I treats of the development of parlia- 
mentary institutions from the establish- 
ment of the first Consultative Assembly of 
Notables in 1866 under Ismail Pasha to 
the advent of Major-General Mohammed 
Naguib and the abolition of the monarchy 
in 1952, through the various constitutional 
changes in Egypt. Part IT traces the evo- 
lution of Egyptian political parties, begin- 
ning with the old Egyptian secret societies 
in the mid-nineteenth century. While this 
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aspect of the development of Egyptian po- 
litical institutions centers primarily on such 
major parties as the National Party, Al- 
hizb al-watani, and the Wafd, the picture 
is completed with a delineation of the 
minor political groupings or parties, both 
in the early twentieth century and in the 
interwar era. Dr. Landau points out that, 
to all intents and purposes, Egyptian po- 
litical parties have all stemmed from the 
national movement in Egypt, that they 
have been poorly organized, however wide 
their seeming appeal or clientele, and that 
they have tended to center around domi- 
nant personalities and leaders, rather than 
party programs or principles. The author 
also points out that differences in party 
programs or principles have developed in 
the past, not so much on the basis of so- 
cial and economic textures, but on atti- 
tudes toward (1) Great Britain and (2) 
Islam. 

While the volume is not strikingly writ- 
ten, and has some of the faults and many 
of the virtues of a doctoral dissertation, it 
is a succinct and concise treatment of a 
very important subject It closes with a 
bibliography of the more important sources, 
including manuscript and archival mate- 
rial, which have gone into the study. _ 

Harry N. HOWARD 

Arlington, Va. 


HARRISON, BRIAN. Southeast Asia: A Short 
History. Pp. xi, 268. New York: St. 
Martins Press, 1954. $3.50. 

The author of this book, currently the 
professor of history at the University of 
Hongkong and formerly lecturer in his- 
tory at the University of Malaya, has un- 
dertaken the ambitious task of summariz- 
ing for the general reader the entire sweep 
of the history of the half dozen or more 
countries of Southeast Asia in less than 
260 pages of text. The story starts with 
the Java Ape Man and runs through to 
the postwar recession of the tide of Eu- 
ropean imperialism. It is a welcome first- 
attempt effort to integrate a vast body of 
political history hitherto available only in 
scattered works in various languages often 
difficult of access. The author summarizes 
admirably the account by Coedés of the 
history of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist 
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empires of Indonesia in particular. He has 
done some original research in the history 
of British policy in Malaya and the Straits 
and also gives a fairly detailed account of 
the history of Java and Sumatra. He may 
be commended for correlating the events 
of modern European history with con- 
temporaneous developments in Southeast 
Asia, especially in the half century fol- 
lowing 1780. 

Unfortunately, the comprehensive grasp 
of knowledge of the area so indispensable 
for anyone attempting to generalize in brief 
compass concerning so vast a span of his- 
tory is simply not available to the author 
outside the areas of his specialization. His 
account of the histories of Burma, Siam, 
Indochina and the Philippines reflects, at 
best, only a superficial reading of available 
secondary materials. Even with respect to 
Java, the author gives evidence of no ap- 
preciation of the tenacity of indigenous 
Javanese culture in resisting alien intru- 
sions, Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, or Chris- 
tian. 

Minor misstatements of fact are numer- 
ous. The Salween River Valley, for ex- 
ample, was never used extensively as a 
trade route from China to the Bay of 
Bengal (as stated on p. 19), nor is there 
a river valley connection between the 
Arakan and India. The Chettyars and 
other Indians never acquired ownership of 
one-third (p. 224) to one-half (p. 212) of 
the cultivated land of Burma, but only 
some 2% million acres in a total of 18 
milion. The University of Rangoon was 
founded in 1921, not in 1923, and separa- 
tion from India occurred in 1937 not 1939 
(pp. 228 and 247). With respect to Indo- 
china, the Pigneau de Behaine treaty of 
1787 was never executed by France as im- 
plied on page 150, and the character and 
motivation of French imperialist policy in 
. the nineteenth century is very meagerly 
appreciated. Professor Harrison’s conten- 
tion (p. 236) that Southeast Asian nation- 
alism was limited to the Western-educated 
elite needs to be qualified. The feeling 
of resistance to foreign rule was deeply 
rooted and included an instinctive defense 
of cultural values regarded by the people 
as being outraged and betrayed not only 
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by the foreigners, but also by many of the 
Western-educated elite themselves. 

Such defects and criticisms underscore 
the fact that historical scholarship within 
this new field has apparently not yet 
reached the point where a really adequate 
short history of Southeast Asia can be 
written. Professor Harrison’s pioneering 
effort has contributed to that goal partly 
because it has demonstrated that much 
more work needs to be done. 

Joan F. Capy 

Ohio University 


Newman, Barnard. Report on Indo- 
China. Pp. 245. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1954. $400. 

One can enjoy this book without being 
impressed by its scholarship or by its bid 
for lasting value. It conveys impressions 
of a trip through a zone tom by battle. 
Bernard Newman is adept at such report- 
ing, having written two score books on 
travel, war, and politics in less than that 
many years. His work bears the nervous 
imprint of swift writing, but it is com- 
petent writing, journalism of a high order, 
and valuable today when not enough is ob- 
tainable about Indo-China. 

His own photographs and those from the 
French and Vietnamese Press and Infor- 
mation Services, with which he supple- 
ments them, are admirable. They reflect 
the author’s trip from Saigon through 
Vietnam’s principal show places. He meets 
the Emperor; describes Dalat, the North- 
ern Capital, and the Baei d’Along; visits 
the Mois tribesmen; inspects numerous 
battle fronts; and arrives in the hinterland 
to see Laos, marvel at Angkor, and salute 
Cambodia. For those who have once felt 
the spell of Angkor, few others can de- 
scribe it, yet Bernard Newman does find 
words to express his appreciation at first 
viewing the Temple of Angkor Vat, and 
all must agree with him when he con- 
cludes: “This is a sight to draw a man half 
way round the world and make him feel 
glad that he came.” 

The author has illuminating pages about 
Vietnam and his visit to the center of the 
Cao Dai Catholic cult, with its discursive 
and attractive nuns and its private army. 
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But if one were to seek enlightenment 
from his pages on the Binh Xuyen re- 
ligious sect, which has remained aloof 
from the Diem cabinet, the largest of the 
three sects that struggle for power and 
which controls the police of Saigon, one 
would find not even an entry in his index. 

I am sorry, too, that he lists only Cey- 
lon, Burma and Cambodia as the centers 
of little Vehicle Buddhism, omitting Thai- 
land, where the religion found refuge for 
a thousand years, and whence pnests were 
invited centuries ago to spark the revival 
of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

Being chaperoned by the French, Mr. 
Newman writes a history of Cambodia as 
seen from Paris. He mentions Battambang 
only of the three provinces “ceded” by the 
Japanese to Thailand during the Japanese 
occupation of Southeast Asia, He makes 
only fleeting reference to Son Ngoc Thanh, 
temporary premier of Cambodia after the 
abortive declaration of independence of 
1945. While Mr. Newman was in Cam- 
bodia this former premier was a leader of 
underground nationalist troups in division 
strength, but our author omits reference to 
Son Ngoc Thanh’s letter to King Norodom 
Sihanouk promising to surrender himself 
and his men whenever governmental pow- 
ers were restored to the elected representa- 
. tives of the people. It speaks well for the 
improved status of this land of Cambodia 
which Mr. Newman saw in turmoil, but 
where Communists have never won a foot- 
hold that Son Ngoc Thanh has now come 
in to make terms, apparently contented. 

Some of Mr. Newman’s chapters smack 
of special pleading, and his omissions hurt 
his case. In describing how war comes to 
Indo-China, he omits all reference to Gen- 
eral Valluy’s telegram to Colonel Debes, 
Commander of the French troops at 
Haiphong, and to the latter’s action of 
November 23, 1946, which is like telling 
of the American Revolution without men- 
tion of the Boston Massacre, 

I think that the French who are leaving 
and the free Asians who are taking over in 
Cambodia, South Vietnam and Laos may 
also be glad that Bernard Newman came 
to visit them. His is. not the definitive 

book on this troubled epoch, but he holds 
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a mirror to the rush of events. . He is an 
optimist in his final word: 

“The French have done excellent work 
in laying the foundations of progress, and 
can be just as beneficent when they lay 
down the role of tutor and adopt that of 
friend.” 

WILLIAM LEON SMYSER 

University of Pennsylvania 


NEEDHAM, JOSEPH, with the research as- 
sistance of Linc Wane. Science and 
Civilisation in China. Vol. I: Intro- 
ductory Orientations. Pp. xxxviii, 318. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1954. $10.00. 

This book—the first of seven volumes 
which, when complete, will provide for the 
first time in any language a history of Chi- 
nese science—deserves much more space 
than can be allotted to it here. Its author 
brings unique qualifications to his formi- 
dable undertaking: a distinguished career 
at Cambridge University both as a bio- 
chemist and as an historian of science, 
coupled with almost two decades’ study of 
the Chinese language and history, and sup- 
plemented by some four years of residence 
in China itself. 

This introductory volume treats of such 
matters as the nature of the Chinese lan- 
guage, sources for the study of Chinese 
science and technology, and China’s geog- 
raphy and political history. Of particular 
interest is its lengthy concluding section 
on the history of China’s intellectual con- 
tacts with the outside world (the ancient 
Near East, India, Iran, the Islamic. and 
Western civilizations), at the end of which 
comes a stimulating discussion of diffusion, 
independent -invention, and other problems 
involved in the study of cultural intercon- 
nections. On page 242 there is a fascinat- 
ing table listing twenty-six examples of 
Chinese technology (many of them wholly 


“new, even to specialists), with indications 


of the time lag (anywhere from one to 
seventeen centuries) between their first oc- 
currence in China aad later appearance in 
the West. 

The encyclopedic body of material cov- 
ered by this volume is carefully and judi- 
ciously handled, lucidly presented, and en- 
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livened by a warm literary style. Careful 
documentation is provided by a bibliog- 
raphy listing almost a thousand items in 
Western languages, together with several 
hundreds in Chinese. Both in it and in 
the main text, Chinese characters are sup- 
plied for all Chinese names and terms. 
Aside from occasional minor errors, in- 
evitable in a widely ranging work such as 
this, the book’s main weakness, if it has 
one, is an overabundance of detail on cer-, 
tain topics (for example, geography or 
political history) which, at times, seems 
somewhat unnecessary. In its typography, 
format and numerous illustrations (includ- 
ing maps and a Taoist painting reproduced 
on the cover), the book is an exceptionally 
beautiful example of the art of the printer. 

Not only China specialists, but all per- 
sons interested in the history of cultural 
exchanges between different civilizations, 
will look forward to the publication of the 
remaining six volumes, to deal successively 
with the philosophical background of Chi- 
nese science; mathematics, astronomy and 
the earth sciences; physics, engineering 
and technology; chemistry and industrial 
chemistry; biology, agriculture and medi- 
cine; and the Chinese social background 
from which all these things sprang. 

DEREK BODDE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Barciay, GEorRcE W. A Report on Tæ- 
wan’s Population to The Joint Commis- 
sion on Rural Reconstruction. Pp. xii, 
120. Princeton, N. J.: Office of Popu- 
lation Research, Princeton University, 
1954, $2.50. 


This little book is more important than 
its informal publication might suggest. It 
was prepared by Mr. Barclay as a report 
on nearly a year’s study in Taiwan as demo- 
graphic consultant to the Joint (United 
States-Chinese) Commission on Rural Re- 
construction. At the same time it is a 
supplement to Mr. Barclay’s recently pub- 
lished study of Colonial Development and 
Population in Taiwan (1954). 

Together these form a remarkably lucid 
case study of the demographic history and 
prospects of the island of Formesa The 
first covers the period of Japanese coloni- 
alism, the,second the postwar period of 
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Chinese Nationalist control. The purposes 
of the two volumes, however, are quite 
different: the first was designed for a 
scholarly audience, while the present one 
is directed at the practical administrative 
and policy problems of Taiwan itself. 

In the present volume, Barclay displays 
a clarity and simplicity of presentation 
rarely achieved by social scientists. His 
description of the system for maintaining 
population data in Taiwan, and of the na- 
ture and significance of the available data, 
is a model for the treatment of so tech- 
nical a subject. 

The broader significance of the study of 
Formosan demography lies in the fact that 
it provides an especially well-documented 
example of a peasant population undergo- 
ing selective modernization. In its demo- 
graphic aspects this has meant a reduction 
in the death rate as a result of cheap pub- 
lic health measures without a change in the 
values and practices that maintain very 
high fertility. ‘The unique statistical rec- 
ord maintained by the Japanese between 
1905-43 is probably the most accurate 
available for such a population over a long 
period of time. 

The rate of natural increase in Formosa 
has now approximated 214 per cent an- 
nually for a generation. Such a rate of 
growth cannot continue in the long run and 
this is the dilemma posed by the author. 
At such a rate, he points out, “it would 
take the people of Taiwan only a century 
and a half to produce the reputed 450 mil- 
lion of the whole of China, and less than 
250 years to surpass the present popula- 
tion of the entire world” (pp. 45-46). 

Either the birth rate must ultimately go 
down or the death rate must go up. The 
reduction of fertility is made difficult ac- 
cording to the author: (a) by official op- 
position, (b) by the absence of knowledge 
and means for restricting fertility, and, 
most important, (c) by the family system 
and the attitudes and values of which it is 
composed, These give little hope of early 
change. “In the absence of alternative 
ways of getting things done, ties of family 
and friendship are relied upon by nearly 
everyone for accomplishing many indis- 
pensable transactions and services... . 
Thus, the large-family pattern will tend to 
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persist until, as in all countries that have 
had success in modernization, new stand- 
ards of behavior are developed for non- 
familial activities” (p. 103). 

Mr. Barclay hopes that education will 
create new aspirations, especially for such 
personal benefits as maternal health, that 
may be increasingly satisfied by concrete 
progress in economic and social achieve- 
ment. Intelligent planning in the latter 
sphere is hampered by lack of knowledge. 
Barclay closes with some realistic warning 
and advice on the need for an early, census 
in order to salvage the excellent statistical 
system left by the Japanese. 

Duprey Kirk 

The Population Council 


Burow, Ropert J. C. Japan’s Decision 
to Surrender. (Hoover Library 'on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, Publication. No. 
24.) Pp. xi, 259. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1954. $4.00. 
A novel could not be more exciting than 

this exceptionally well documented, in- 

dexed, and scholarly account of Japan’s 
decision to surrender. Reading other men’s 
minds is at best a difficult if not impos- 
sible task, as the author readily acknowl- 
edges; but because it is based upon nu- 
merous original sources, both in English 
and Japanese, the story is convincing. 
Although vividly portraying the power of 
so few (the “Big Six’) to control the 
destiny of so many, the book discloses the 
conflicting views of those in authority and 
the indecision which remained until the 
final moment. The evidence is clear that 
it is not only in the Western democracies 
that important decisions are sometimes 
hard and slow in the making. War Min- 
ister, General Anami; Army Chief, Gen- 
eral Umezu; and Navy Chief, Admiral 

Toyoda expressed the desire to fight on. 

They were almost always opposed by For- 

eign Minister Togo and Navy Minister, 

retired Admiral Yona, who wanted an 
early termination of the war and were 
usually supported by elderly and vacillat- 
ing Premier, retired Admiral Suzuki. This 
conflict made quick decisions by either the 

Cabinet or the Supreme Council on vital 

issues almost impossible. The former 
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group, consciously or unconsciously influ- 
enced by the samurai tradition inoculated 
into their younger and fanatical subordi- 
nate officers, wanted to negotiate a peace 
only after a final operational success on 
the field of battle, if need be on the 
very shores of Japan itself, in the be- 
lief that this would procure better sur- 
render terms, but they never adequately 
indicated how this success could be 
achieved. The latter group, instigated and 
supported by Lord Keeper of Privy Seal, 
Kido, wanted immediate peace with honor 
on the sole condition that the imperial 
institution be preserved. The Emperor, 
himself, eventually cut the Gordian knot 
and caused the final decision for peace by 
exercising his influence through his un- 
precedented pronouncements and actions. 
How the Japanese leaders used the art 
of “haragei”—~saying one thing while mean- 
ing another—to achieve their ends in a 


‘sort of play acting is well described. There 


is a fine account of the launching of peace 
feelers in Sweden and Switzerland, es- 
pecially those initiated unofficially by sub- 
ordinate officers at great risk to themselves. 
These officers were informed through the 
Office of Strategic Services channels that 
their venture would end in failure unless 
official negotiations were commenced in ad- 
vance of a possible Soviet entry into the 
war. The quest for Soviet aid (in spite of 
the Yalta Agreement the contents of which 
the Japanese were apparently not fully cog- 
nizant) and later Soviet mediation make 
absorbing reading. The part played by the 
use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and the intense struggle within 
the United States Government in reaching 
the decision to consent to a continuance 
of the Imperial House, are also indicated, 
if not sufficiently stressed. The impor- 
tance of the time element, the commission 
of hara-kiri by Anami and Kido, and 
Suzuki’s fear of and escape from assassina- 
tion by the younger officers make the 
ordinary cloak and-dagger story seem pale 
by comparison. From the Japanese de- 
cision of September 6, 1941 to prepare for 
war while continuing negotiations for peace 
to that of Jume 22, 1945 when they elected 
to prepare for peace while contjnuing the 
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war; the reader’s interest and intellect are 
stirred. This is a “must” book. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 


FITZGIBBON, RUSSELL H. Uruguay: Por- 
trait of a Democracy. Pp. xiv, 301. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. $5.75. 


Among books about single Latin Ameri- 
can countries by political scientists (or, 
in fact, anyone else, including “travel 
writers”), Fitzgibbon’s Uruguay is at once 
one of the easiest to read and one of the 
most informative. He has succeeded in 
describing and analyzing with a vivid, hu- 
man style not only the political forms and 
behavior of the smallest and most demo- 
cratic nation of South America, but has 
also provided at least the outlines of the 
total culture and social organization of 
the country. Were it not for the relatively 
slight United States reader interest in Latin 
American affairs, the book would doubtless 
have been featured on the list of a com- 
mercial publisher. As it is, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press has presented a fine edition 
that deserves to be widely circulated 

It is important for those interested in 
democracy to understand Uruguay, the 
least extensive and yet the most progres- 
sive nation in South America. This Dr. 


- Fitzgibbon helps one to do in terms of his- 


tory, geography, political analysis, econom- 
ics, an interpretation of the arts, patterns 
of communications, the role of the religion, 
and a shrewd appraisal of the country’s in- 
ternational position—terms, however, that 
practically always have direct empirical 
reference to the human situation. 

- Although the treatment of Uruguay’s ac- 
complishment is sympathetic, it is not one 
of unqualified optimism. The life of any 
nation except Utopia consists in a con- 
tinual attempt to solve problems. Al- 
though Uruguay is not presented with some 
of the difficulties that beset other Latin 
American countries, it has its share. For 
example, it has relatively less ethnic, geo- 
graphic, and social diversity than many of 
its neighbors of the Hemisphere. But, on 
the other hand, it is faced with the task 
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of bridging the enormous gap between the 
lfe of the disproportionately enormous 
capital city and that of the rest of the 
country, and it is permanently placed as a 
buffer state between “two jaws of the 
pincers: Argentina and Brazil,” to mention 
no other continuing problems. Uruguay 
has its challenges and also its opportunity 
to set an example for the rest of Latin 
America and the free world. On Fitz- 
gibbon’s showing, the chances appear good 
that both will be met successfully by the 
peaceful participation of the people gs a 
whole and for their benefit. If one South 
American country can do this, perhaps 
others eventually will do likewise. Uru- 
guay as of now, at least, is a living negation 
of the proposition that “democracy and 
social progress are impossible in Latin 
America.” ; 
Joun GILLIN 
University of North Carolina 


Boxer, Coartes R. Salvador de Sá and 
the Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602- 
1686. Pp. xvi, 451. London: University 
of London, Athlone Press, 1952, $7.50. 


Imperial Portugal once looked out from 
Lisbon upon an empire stretched on both 
shores of the Atlantic, and into Asia. 
Trade in sugar and slaves linked two of 
these frontiers in a triangular commerce 
which connected Angola (slaves) with 
Brazil (sugar) and Portugal. Many of- 
ficials of the empire had seen service and 
made profit in Brazil, Africa, and the East. 
Occasionally an official of the Crown, such 
as Salvador de Sá, combined extensive pri- 
vate wealth, made by his family in Rio de 
Janeiro, with useful service to the Crown 
Many Brazilian colonials were permitted 
to serve the Portuguese Crown directly 
than Spain allowed in her American ad- 
ministration. 

The Luso-Brazilian world of the seven- 
teenth century had few families as rcoted 
in the New World, yet valued in the 
European councils of Portugal, as were the 
Sas of Rio. Through the life, ambitions, 
and adventures of Salvador de Sa, almost 
all the interests of the day came to life: 
the drives of the paulistas into the West 
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and South, the overland trade with Span- 
ish Tucuman and Potosi, the Portuguese 
drang nach stiden to the River Plate, the 
naval and land wars with the Dutch, slave 
trade in Africa, mining, shipbuilding, and 
sugar wealth in Brazil; the potent role of 
the Jesuit order in Brazil; the diplomatic 
relations of Portugal with the France of 
Mazarin and the England of the Restora- 
tion. Salvador de Sa was part of most 
of these and witness of all of them. 

The personal material for Sa’s biog- 
raphy is very limited and incomplete The 
author, however, has skilfully expanded 
the history of Brazil and Portugal to cover 
up the absence of private and diaristic 
data. What little of these exist, he has 
read and used, but less than a handful of 
items can be found. Consequently the 
material in the volume is a vast dragnet 
of relevant data found in Dutch, British, 
Brazilian, Portuguese, and French letters, 
travel, secondary works, and archival docu- 
uments. These have passed through the 
author’s remarkable historical knowledge 
about Portugal and settled into a clear, 
organized pattern of description and nar- 
rative history. We may not know as much 
as we hke about the life of Salvador de 
Sa, but we receive an excellent grasp of 
Luso-Brazilian affairs, and Angola, Lisbon, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires come 
from background to foreground as Salvador 
de Sa conquered, administered, or visited 
in all these places. 

The scarcity of memoirs or diaries of 
Iberian historical figures is well known. 
Researchers cannot do anything about it. 
Contemporaries mention that “notable old 
stickler,” Salvador de Sa, but Professor 
Boxer has set him back upon his stage of 
action. His history is very pleasant in 
style, quite fair yet frank in interpretation, 
and a real contribution to historical lutera- 
ature. Appendices, bibliography, index, 
and maps complete the usefulness of the 
work. 

Harry BERNSTEIN 

Brooklyn College 


HumrareyYs, R. A. Liberation in South 
America, 1806-1827: The Career of 
James Paroissien Pp xi, 177. Lon- 


don: University of London, Athlone 

Press, 1952. (Distributed in‘the U. S. 

by Jobn de Graff.) $5.00. 

This is the story of the independence 
movement in southern South America, and 
of the contribution of a British soldier of 
fortune to its success. The author does 
not claim that this contribution was of 
great significance. The discovery of the 
Paroissien papers, however, afforded an op- 
portunity to narrate the story afresh, gain- 
ing the reader’s attention by means of the 
personal adventures of a man who was in 
touch with the outstanding leaders and 
who presented his own views of their traits 
and achievements. Moreover, the well- 
informed and imaginative reader can easily 
envisage Paroissien as typical of hundreds 
of other foreigners who, with similar mo- 
tives, took part in one of the great ”libera- 
tion” efforts of recent history. 

The narrative is superb. Details abound, 
but they are neatly subordinated and fitted 
into the broad setting of the times in 
Europe and America. The author’s care- 
ful disclosure of his sources immediately 
captures the reader’s confidence and he is 
soon fascinated by the personal element. 
Perhaps Paroissien was not a great man, 
but he was full of adventure, enthusiasm, 
and courage. Like the hero in a Greek 
tragedy, he moves inevitably to his doom. 
He went to South America to accumulate a 
fortune and fate was kind to him for two 
decades, until he engaged in the investment 
“boom” of 1822-1825. Although he was 
in prison for a time, accused of con- 
spiracy, he was fairly prosperous for more 
than a decade in terms of both money and 
honors His ruin was brought about by an 
attempt to work the silver mines of Potosi. 
Financial panic in England and disorders 
in Peru and Boliva wrecked his mining 
company. -Setting sail for the British Isles 
in 1827, he died at sea and his corpse was 
cast into the Pacific Ocean. He was only 
forty-three at the time of his death. 
“Trader, doctor, soldier, diplomat, company 
promoter, and mining entrepreneur,” he 
had spent most of his life in Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, and Peru 

J. Frep Rrppy 

University of Chicago 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


We write this letter to express both our 
appreciation of, and certain objections to, 
Professor Bronfenbrenner’s review of our 
book The Hard Money Crusade 

In criticizing our emphasis on full em- 
ployment and economic growth as central 
objectives of economic policy, Professor 
Bronfenbrenner says that under such a 
policy “the threat of unemployment and 
underproduction will no longer be effective 
in restraining the wage and price demands 
of organized labor and the farm bloc.” 
We appreciate guch a frank statement of 
views. It helps document our observation 
that “hard money” policies are often advo- 
cated by people who sincerely object to 
full employment and believe in the value 
of corrective recessions. 

Professor Bronfenbrenner also states 
categorically that without the threat of un- 
employment and underproduction “the 
economy will require something like per- 
manent price controls to prevent a runa- 
way inflation.” “Gross and Lumer either 
fail to see the full implications of their 


system or fail to be candid in presenting” 


it.” But the relation between full employ- 
ment and inflation is much more complex 
than the -reviewer indicates. Although we 
have not attempted to analyze this relation- 
ship in full, many economists believe it 
possible for farmers, unions, and industrial- 
ists—under nonwar conditions—to engage 
in the kind of bargaining that will produce 


wage price policies compatible with a sus-° 


tainable rate of economic growth and with- 
out runaway inflation or permanent price 
controls. 

According to the review, we advocate 
that “tight money should never, mever, 
NEVER be imposed on an economy re- 
gardless of price movements.” This is 
a misstatement. In Chapter VIII we show 
how certain tightening measures—particu- 
larly control of consumer credit and specu- 
lative credit, bank reserve requirements, 
supplemental reserve plans, and direct con- 
trols on the volume of loans—are desirable 
under certain conditions Moreover, the 
book deals only with the American econ- 
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omy It does not discuss the role of 
money policy in “an economy” in general. 
The role of money policy in underde- 
veloped countries, for example, is a horse 
of a somewhat different color. 

Professor Bronfenbrenner is also worried 
that “major institutional changes” are im- 
plied by Fair Deal monetary policies We 
believe that in a dynamic democracy in- 
stitutional change is always taking place. 
One of the purposes of the book, of course, 
is to indicate some of the institutional 
changes needed to establish more popular 
control over the Federal Reserve System. 

Bertram M. Gross AND 
WILFRED LUMER 
Public Affairs Institute 


Dear Sir: 


Certain of Messrs. Gross and Lumer’s 
objections to my review of their book are 
based upon misunderstanding. Others re- 
flect genuine differences of opinion. 

1. The fact of underemployment and un- 
derproduction serves no useful economic 
purpose. Thus far I agree with Gross and 
Lumer. But the threat of underemploy- 
ment and underproduction serves a useful 
economic purpose in restraining organized 
business, labor, and agriculture from infla- 
tionary price demands. We hope that the 
threat need seldom or never be exercised to 
be effective, but it must be held constantly 
in reserve. What I oppose, and what Gross 
and Lumer favor, is therefore not full 
employment as such, but guaranteed full 
employment. 

2 The “qualitative” credit controls on 
which Gross and Lumer rely in checking in- 
flation have been until now so insignificant 
quantitatively as to add up to no controls 
at all. The trouble is that when credit is 
refused for speculative purposes, the bor- 
rower speculates with his own funds and. 
borrows ostensibly for his ordinary busi- 
ness. When I accused Gross and Lumer 
of forsaking the monetary weapon entirely, 
I was discounting their listing of qualitative 
controls as lip service, since housing credit 
is not among the types they propose to 
choke off when inflation threatens. As to 
the “quantitative” controls, which they list 
most succinctly: these may keep credit 
cheap for the Treasury, but not for private 
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borrowers, and are indeed “hard money” 
under another form. 

3. So Gross and Lumer’s “popular con- 
trol over the Federal Reserve System” is 
hardly a sufficient institutional change to 
check an inflation without hard money for 
private borrowers, Barring some sort of 
psychological revolution in the attitudes of 
organized business, labor, and agriculture— 
which I will believe in when I see it— 
extensive and prolonged price controls on 
the wartime model will also be necessary. 
They may cumulate in a major redistribu- 
tion of income, as they did in Great Britain 
and as some Fair Dealers would not mind 
their doing here. I do not attack either 
controls or income redistribution, but sug- 
gest merely that Gross and Lumer let their 
readers realize the full extent of the institu- 
tional changes which their proposals may 
require, 

M. BRONFENBRENNER 

University of Wisconsin 
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Rabbis; New York Board of Rabbis 
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responsibility of legal profession for choice 
of, 40, 45 ` 
See also Courts 


Kənnedy, John F. 84 
Kings County (N. Y.) Medical Society, 23° 
Kohn, Robert D. cited, 108 


Labor, see Labor unions 
Labor unions 
and engineers, 51 
corruption in, 83-85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
employment of doctors and lawyers for 
their membership, 24, 43 
lawyers forbidden membership in, 42 
materialistic self-interest in, 85-87, 88, 89, 92 
membership, 87, 89 
political and economic interests, 87, 88-89 
race relations, 88-89 
response to criticism, 87-88 
revolutionary nature of, 88 
subversion in, 83-85 
Laissez faire, 116, 117 
Lanois, Benson Y. Foreword, vil 
Landis, Benson Y , quoted, 109 
Laski, Harold J., quoted, 93 
Law 
and the physician, 31, 32 
attitude toward, of legal profession in Eng- 
land, 122 
practice of 
and Catholic priests, 65 
as a natural right, 38 
standards of admission to, 38, 39, 45 
suspension and disbarment from, 40, 45 
unauthorized, 40-41 
responsibility of government employees to, 
91, 93, 97, 98-99, 101 
See also Canon law; Diocesan law; Inter- 
national law; Jewish law; Litigation 
Lawyers, see Legal profession 
Leach, William H. 
cited, 72 
quoted, 70 
Leake, Chauncey, quoted, 28 
Legal Aid Bureaus, 40 
Legal profession, 123 _ 
canon lawyers, 64 
conflicting interests, representation of, 37, 42 
criticism of, 107 
defense of the guilty, 42-43, 120 
direct communication with adverse party, 
37, 44 
employment by corporations, etc, as coun- 
sel for individuals, 43 
financial gain not main objective, 37, 119 
labor union membership, 42 
partnerships, 42, 44-45, 114, 118 
See also American Bar Association; Bar 
associations; Clients; Commissions; Com- 
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professional ethics 
Levitan, David M , quoted, 94, 95 
Lewis, John L. 87 
quoted, 84-85 
Lewis, Roy, quoted, 105 
Leys, Wayne A. R , cited, 102-103 
Light Brigade, 102 
Litigation 
expenses of, 43 
stirring up of, 40 
Loyalty investigations, 95 
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Marxism, 87 
Materialism, 85-87, 88, 89 
Maude, Angus, quoted, 105 
Meadows, Paul, cited, 113 
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and Catholic priests, 65 
and government, 110, 117 
clinical trial of medicines, 25, 28 
consultations, 27, 33-34 
doctor-patient relationship, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
~25—27, 29, 31-32, 35, 114, 120 
emergency services, 27, 32 
financial gain not main objective, 29, 119 
free choice of physician, 23, 24, 26, 35 
general practitioners, 23, 27 
group and multiple practice, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 26-27, 30, 114, 118 
institutional and contract practice, 17, 20, 
24, 35 
laboratory physicians, 23, 27 
medical schools, 28, 108 
prepayment insurance plans, 17, 18, 23-24, 
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public opinion of ethics of, 17, 107 
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social medicine, 27-28 
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Discipline, 71 
Methodist Ministers’ Ethical Code, 72-73 
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with; Professional development; Public 
interest—and professional ethics; Publicity 
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Monastic orders, see Religious communities 
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Standards in the Public Service, 98-104 
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Murray, Philip, 85, 86 
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text of, 62—63 
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New York State Medical Society, 23-24 
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obligation of Catholic priests, 64, 66, 67, 68 
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Catholic priests, 65 
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public school teachers, 82 
Orders, religious, see Religious communities 


Parents, relations of public school teachers 
with, 76, 78, 79, 81 
Parsons, Talcott, cited, 113 
Partnerships, 20, 118 
legal, 42, 44-45, 114, 118. 
public accounting, 6 
Pensions and retirement plans, 60, 63, 87 z 
Percival, Thomas, cited, 18, 28 
Perry, Cyrus, A Code of Ethics for Public 
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Peterson, Val, cited, 92 
Pharmacy and drugs, 18, 25, 36, 46 
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Pierce, F. W., quoted, 115 
Plato, quoted, 119-120 
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and engineering ethics, 52, 54 
and ethics of statesmanship, 120 
and government employees, 92, 98, 99, 102, 
104 
and organized labor, 87, 88-89 
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Pound, Roscoe, cited, 108 
Poverty, religious vow of, 66, 67, 68 
Pragmatism, 87 
Presbytery of New York, Presbyterian Code, 
72 
President, the, appointments by, 102 
Press, the 
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and engineering, 56, 57, 58 
and medical profession, 30-31 
diocesan, 66 
labor, 88 
See also Publicity 
Priests (Roman Catholic), 123 
attitude toward obligations, 68-69 
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dress of, 65 
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and diocesan law, 66 
definition of, 64 
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108 
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in engineering, 47, 49, 50, 52, 53, 55-56, 
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in medical profession, 18, 19, 21, 23, 28, 29, 
32-35 
in Protestant ministry, 70, 72, 73, 74—75 
in public school teaching, 76, 78, 82 
in rabbinate, 60, 61-62 
See also Competition 
Professional competence and efficiency, 107, 
108, 110, 112, 121-122 
in architecture, 11, 12, £5 
in business, 112, 113 
in engineering, 50, 53 
in government employment, 90, 94, 96, 97 
in public school teaching, 82, 107 
See also Professional development; Training 
and education, professional 
Professional development 
in architecture, 10, 12, 16 
in Catholic priesthood, 64-65 
in engineering, 56, 57, 58 
in Protestant ministry, 73 
in public school teaching, 79, 80, 82, 109 
Professional organizations, 108, 110, 113, 115, 
116 j 
in architecture, 10 
See also American Institute of Architects 
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in engineering, 46—47, 49, 50, 55—56, 57, 58 
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in law, see American Bar Association; Bar 
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in medicine, 30, 32, 108 
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of Accountants 
in public school teaching, 82 
See also National Education Association; 
State and local teachers associations 
in rabbinate, 59 l 
See also Central Conference of American 
Rabbis; New York Board of Rabbis; 
Rabbinical Assembly of America 
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ing and education, professional 
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admission standards and restrictions, pur- 
pose of, 110, 123 
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characteristics of, 1, 47, 106, 113, 116, 118- 
120 
See also below definition of 
clients in, see Clients 
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competence in, see Professional competence 
and efficiency 
definition of, vil 
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literature of, 105-106 
types of, 106-108 
utility of, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110 
See also above characteristics of 
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development 
group bias in, 123-124 
problems and needed research, 109-110 
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ing; Competition; Professional associates, 
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relations of fellow members, see Profes- 
sional associates, relations with 
service as goal of, see Clients—relations 
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terest—-and professional ethics 
specialization in, see Specialization 
training and education for, see Training and 
education, professional 
under the state, 109-110, 123 
See also Government employees and em- 
ployment; Employers, relations with— 
in public school teaching; Medicine and 
the medica] profession—socialized medi- 
cine 
Property, private, and Catholic priests, 64, 66, 
67, 68 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 71 
Protestantism 
individual conscience as basis of, 70-71,-7 
See also Ecumenical movement; Ministers 
Public, the 
and ethics of government employees, 91-92, 
94, 95, 96, 101, 103 
support of medical research, 25 
will of, responsibility of government em- 
ployees to, 93, 97, 98, 99-100 
See also Public interest, Public opinion; 
Society 
Public accounting 
certified public accountants 
number of, 1 
public responsibility of, 5 
state societies of, 2, 4, 5, 8 
independence as ethical concept in, 24 
partnerships, 6 ` 
standards of accounting and auditing, 1, 5-6 
state boards of accountancy, 4, 8 
See also Advertising; American Institute of 
Accountants; Clients; Commissions; Com- 
petition; Competitive bidding; Employ- 
ment practices; Fees; Financial interest; 
Professional organizations; Public interest 
~and professional ethics; Publicity 
Public health ` 
responsibility of medical profession for, 5, 
18, 30, 36, 92, 114, 123 
See also Medicine—preventive 
Public Health Service (U. S), representation 
in AMA, 19 
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Public interest (general welfare; service to 
the public) 
and business, 112, 114, 115, 117, 119 
and professional ethics, 1, 5, 12, 47, 108, 
110, 112, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122~124 
in architecture, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 109, 
120 
in Catholic priesthood, 68-69 
in engineering, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 
56; 57 
in government employment, 91-93, 95, 
96-97, 98, 101, 119, 123 
in legal profession, 5, 37, 38, 39, 40-41, 
114, 123 
in medicine, 5, 18, 19, 26, 27-28, 29, 35- 
36, 114, 120, 123 
in Protestant ministry, 70, 75, 119 
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in public school teaching, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
81, 87, 109, 119 
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and Catholic priests, 65 
See also Government employees and em- 
ployment 
Public opinion 
and business ethics, 115 
and ministerial ethics, 72 
and schools, 76, 82 
Public service, see Government employees and 
employment; Public interest 
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and Protestant ministers, 71, 74 
on architecture, AIA rulings, 11, 13-15 
on engineering, 53 
on government agencies and employees, need 
of, 96 
on medicine and surgery, 20, 25-26, 30-31 
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see also Advertising 
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with, 76, 78, 79, 80-81, 82, 109, 110 
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60, 62-63 
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63 
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tices; Fees; Professional associates, rela- 
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Rabbinical Assembly of America 
code (for conduct of rabbis), 59, 60 
enforcement of, 60-61 
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Ethics Committee, 61 
Executive Council, 61 
Race relations and discrimination 
and labor unions, 88—89 
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terest 
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institutions may become members for $400 
per year. A life membership is $200. All 
(iia are to be made in United States 
ollars 


Libraries and other institutions may receive 
THE ANNALS paper bound at a cost of 
$6.00 per year, or cloth bound at $10.00 per 
year, 


Single aidie af THE ANNALS may be 
obtained by nonmembers of The Acudemy for 
£2.00 ($2.50 cloth bound) and by members 
for $1.25 ($1.75 cloth bound). A discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed on orders for 10 to 
24 copies of any one issue, and of 10 pcr 
cent on orders for 25 or more copies. These 
discounts apply only when orders are placed 
direct with The Academy and not through 
agencies. The price to aU bookstores and to 
all dealers is $200 per copy less 20 per cent, 
with no quantity discount. It is urged that 
payment be sent with each order. This will 
save the buyer the transportation charge and 
save The Academy the cost of carrying ac- 
counts and sending statements. 


All correspondence concerning The Ace 
emy or T ANNALS should be addressed 
to the Academy office, 3937 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa, 


